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8ST. JOHN, AS EVANGELIST, PRIEST, AND PROPHET. 


“Tic tori 6 Weborne ef pr 6 dpvodpevog bri 'Inoobg ode Iori 5 Xpucrog ;” 


“Who is a liar but he that denieth that Jesus is the Christ ?” 


Our last investigation was as to the 
reflection of the a, of the 
author in the fourth Gospel. We shall 
now endeavour to eliminate still fur- 
ther evidence as to his national 
character, the time of composing his 


Gospel, its oie, ox finally the unity 


of teaching which pervades all the 
writings which bear his name, and 
the confirmation of that teaching by 
other apostolical works. ; 

Although the Gospel was written 
in Greek, it is clearly apparent that 
the writer has conceived the ideas in 
Hebrew, or - phase of Hebrew as 

then spoken. 
be keeping with this Hebraic in- 
tuition we find that this writer is 
fond of parallel members to his sen- 
tences (i. 3,20, 10, 28 I. John ii., 4, 
27); that he repeats an idea with a 
finer modification of the sense or the 
form of expression, or he readapts the 
conception by further advancing it 
and enlarging it, or even places in con- 
trast to it its corresponding capes, 
quite in keeping with the Hebrew 
style, especially of the Proverbs ; he 
uses also in accordance with the same 
form of thought the synthetic forma- 
tion of a sentence instead of the sub- 
divided form, and also keeps to the 
simple order of words peculiar to the 
Hebrew | e. 

Expressions formed upon Hebrew 
analogies are such as o«a: xvi. 
1; évrevOer wou évrevOer, xix. 18; paytiv 

VOL, LXXIII.—NO, OCCCXXXVIL. 


I, John ii, 22, 


To Taoxa, XViii. 28 ; yeveoOa Oavadrov, 
Vili. 52; onpeia eat repara, iy, 48; 
6 dpyxwy Tov cocpov, xii, 19; d&oc iva, 
i, 27. 

He also employs peculiar Hebrew 
illustrations, which for Greeks or 
other peoples would have little 
or no meaning. Of such are the 
simile of the woman in labour, xvi. 
21 (and compare for its Jewish sig- 
nificance Isaiah xxi. 3, Hos. xiii. 13). 
The good and bad —— x. 1 
mae Ezek. xxxiv. 7, Jerem. ii. 8). 

he living water, iv. 10 (Bar. iii. 12), 
of the lamp, v. 35 (compare II. Sam. 
xxi. 17). He also uses expressions 
drawn from Hebrew sources, such as 
$4%¢ and oxoria (xii. 35); BacAeia Ocod 
(iii. 3); Spy7 and «pio (iii. 18); 
ayalav (xvii. 19); ikaopde (I. John ii. 
2); waGapiZay (I. John i. 7), which 
latter are taken from the Jewish 
ritual. 

It is quite clear from this that the 
writer must have been a born Jew ; 
no heathen Christian could have so 
written, no heathen Christian would 
have spoken of the Old Testament 
absolutely as “the law” (x. 36, xii. 
34, xv. 25). 

He is also familiar with Jewish 
tendencies ; he knows the peculiar 
views of the Jews concerning the ap- 
pearance of the .Messiah (vi. 14, vii. 
26-52, xii. 34); he regards Mosaism 
as the middle point of Jewish thought 
(v. 45-47, vii. 19-23, ix. 28), and repre- 
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sents Moses as a type of Christ, in 
keeping with the national view (vi. 
14-30), and the peculiar Jewish mode 
of retaliation (ix. 2). Then he also 
knows the Jewish feasts and their 
times (vii. 37, x. 22, xix. 31), the 
synagogal punishment of excommuni- 
cation (ix. 22, xii. 42), the ritual of 
the Jews and the controversies con- 
cerning it (vii. 22, iii, 25), also 
domestic customs (ii. 6and 9). Heis 
acquainted also with the religious re- 
lation of the then extant Judaism to 
the ruling parties, their dialectic and 
sophistry (iii. 4, viii. 13, xix. 33), 
their petrified learning and their ab- 
solute realism (vi..34, vii. 15, viii. 33,iii. 
4), their love of miracles (vi. 30), their 
fanaticism and inclination to rebel- 
lion and tumult (vi. 15, v. 18, viii. 59, 
x. 31), and their a principles 
(vii. 32, xi. 47). By these peculiari- 
ties this writer is distinguished from 
all other New Testament writers. 

Further, we can ascertain from the 
body of the fourth Gospel that its 
author must have been a Palestinian 
Jew and not an Alexandrian* nor a 

itan.t He gives the exact mode 
of computing the Jewish hours as fol- 
lowed in Palestine (iv. 6, xi. 9, xix. 14); 
he has a perfect knowledge of the 
Temple (ii. 13, x. 23) and the time of 
its erection (ii. 20); he knows the 
peculiar Samaritan form of worship 
and its relation to Judaism (iv. 9, 
viii. 48); the mode of changing the 
high priests and the Roman rule. He 
describes localities in Palestine with 
minuteness, gives the extent of the 
Sea of Tiberias, the distance of 
Bethany from Jerusalem (xi. 18), and 
defines Sichem as Jacob's well (iv. 
4-6), and he knows familiarly the 
localities of Jerusalem (viii. 20, x. 23, 
xviii. 1, 15-18). 

We now advance to the question 
as to what time we can adopt as the 
origin of this Gospel. 

ccording to it Jesus did not 
wish to destroy Judaism, but to 
reform it ; and Christianity was 
not irruption of Gentiles into Juda- 
ism, but was an advance in the 
eternal divine revelation of God, Juda- 
ism being the preliminary phase. In 


this intuition the writer of this Gos-* 


< agrees with Paul's celebrated 
efinition of the relation of Judaism 
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to Christianity. Judaism was the 
good olive tree ; the Gentile was cut 
out of a wild olive tree and grafted 
on the trunk of the good olive tree 
from which the native branches ha 

been torn; still the root which 
nourished the grafted branches was 
the old root, and the relation of the 
wild to the good olive tree is exactly 
the same as the relation of the Gen- 
tile to the Jew, they were trees of one 
genus, though one was wild and the 
other good; and the Gentile and the 
Jew belonged to that common 
humanity which in the eyes of God 
is one. So we read in this Gospel 
that the disciples of Christ were 
Jews, and that many Jews believed 
on him (xi. 45-48). Still the author 
views this connexion only as an his- 
torical and transitory one, for we 
find that Christ regarded the recep- 
tivity of the Samaritans as a field ripe 
forthe harvest (iv. 35), andthe Greek 
proselytes who wanted to “ see Jesus” 
was significant of the transition of 
Christianity after the death of 
its Founder to the Gentile world. In 
keeping with the same view are the 
declarations of Christ, which are re- 
corded in this Gospel of “other sheep 
not of this fold,” x. 16, which must have 
convinced the writer of what was to 
follow. This intuition of Christianity 
was peculiar to the original Christian 
circle at Jerusalem, and it forms a 
definite distinction between the first 
Gospel and the writings of the Apos- 
tolical Fathers of the second century, 
so great a difference as to render it 
utterly impossible that this repre- 
sentation of Christianity could have 
arisen then. The évroA7 of the Gospel 
is a vastly different thing from the 
vonog of the Apostolic Fathers. In 
the Gospel we find no express abroga- 
tion of circumcision, though the Levi- 
tical worship is set aside without 
even allowing it a typical relation 
and a worship of a more spiritual cha- 
racter substituted, a worship not 
limited to localities ; but inthe Apos- 
tolical Fathers we find circumcision 
positively abrogated (Barnabas sect. 
ix. Justyn Dialog. xvi. 18). In the 
Old Testament ceremonial system they 
beheld a law misunderstood by the 
Jews, butspiritualised by Christ, so we 
find circumcision is transposed into a 


* As Hilgenfeld Lehrbegriff und Die Evangelien. 
+t As Lutzelberger Die Kirchliche Tradition uber den Apostel Joh. 
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circumcision of the heart or into bap- 
tism (Barnabas ix. Justyn Dial., xv. 
24-43), and purification a cleansi 

fromsin through baptism (Justyn Dial 
xv.), 80 fasting is changed into a 

stinence from evil and offerings into 
prayer. - Of this symbolical interpre- 
tation of Judaism no trace can be 
found in the Gospel, and it is pecu- 
liar to the writers of the second cen- 
tury. So we find Barnabas justifies 
this interpretation by declaring that 
the Jews never understood it, and so 
with the Temple; these miserable 
Jews were deceived, putting their 
trust in the house, not in God (Bar- 
nabas xvi.) In the second century, 
theréfore, this intuition of the Gospel 
was transposed into an absolute abro- 
gation of Judaism, and the Fathers 
of that period declared that God had 
taken away his covenant from the 
Jews and given it to the Gentiles. 

But as we find also in this Gospel 
hints of such an acceptation of the 
Gentiles into the covenant, or, as 
Paul earlier defined it, the grafting of 
the wild olive tree on the good olive 
tree, we must regard this intuition as 
being an advance from its starting- 
point, the first Jerusalem community, 
to the view which the writer took 
when he himself saw the Temple in 
ruins, the chosen people scattered, 
the Gentiles converted, Gentile com- 
munities arising and becoming es- 
tablished in an independent existence 
in many parts of the Roman Empire, 
through the activity of Paul, the 
“ Apostle of the Gentiles,” (Rom. xi. 
13.) All these things led this writer 
to form a clearer distinction between 
Judaism and Christianity, not that of 
absolute abrogation, but that of in- 
fusion of new life by the engrafting 
of the Gentile on the Jewish root. 
The first phase of this intuition is to 
be traced in the Gospel of Matthew 
and the Epistle of James ; but the 
second phase, as seen in this fourth 
Gospel is seen also in the Gospel of 
Luke, the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
and the Apocalypse. 

From this sharp and clear distinc- 
tion between the two modes of 
thought and apprehension of Chris- 
tianity in the first and second cen- 
turies we cannot place this Gospel 
anywhere later, with any reason, 
than shortly after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, certainly before the close 
of the first century. 
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Who, then, was left out of that 
original Jewish community who ex- 
isted in the freshness of the personal 
communication of the Holy Spirit by 
Christ himself, who, in the expressive 
words of this Gospel, “‘ breathed upon 
them” (John xx. 22), thus imparting 
to them spiritual life by the same act 
as his Father, when he conferred upon 
the new-created man his own image, 
by breathing “into his nostrils the 
breath of life, and making him a liv- 
ing soul ” (Gen. ii. 7)? Who, we ask, 
was left out of all that community of 
eye-witnesses but John the beloved 
Apostle, who had reclined on the 
bosom of Christ, and who has given 
us the highest and most spiritual re- 
presentation of his divine Master. 

The Gospel. was written not for 
Jewish Christians only, but for 
Christians generally. Certainly not 
for mere Jewish converts, or why 
did John insert translations of He- 
brew expressions, such as Rabbi (i. 
39), Messias (i. 41), Cephas (i. 42), 
Siloam (ix. 7), Rabboni (xx. 16), an 
geographical explanations, such as 
the necessity of passing through 
Samaria on the way from Judea to 
Galilee, or that Bethany was nigh to 
Jerusalem about fifteen furlongs off, 
and, finally, Jewish feasts and cus- 
toms, as in ii. 6, iv. 25, v. 1, vii. 2, 
ix. 22, x. 22, xviii. 28, xix. 14. 

We conclude this portion of the 
investigation then by summing up 
its results. The composer of the 
fourth Gospel had a familiar know- 
ledge of the historical facts of the 
life of Christ and of the most ancient 
phase of Christianity ; that he was 
a Palestinian Jew by birth, who was 
in the closest and most intimate con- 
nexion with the first Christian com- 
munity at Jerusalem ; that he wrote 
for Palestinian Jewish conve 
ex-Palestinian Jewish converts, an 
heathen converts, therefore Chris- 
tians in general, not only for his own 
age, but for all time ; and therefore 
the period of compilation of this Gos- 
pel must have been after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, but before the end 
of the first century. Its central 
figure is the Jew, but its circumfer- 
ence embraces Jew and Gentile—the 
whole world. 

We now advance to the next phase 
of our investigation, the peculiarity 
of the Gospel itself. 

The most ancient tradition of the 
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Church ‘is, that St. John wrote his 
Gospel as a supplement to the others. 
The probability of this may be seen 
by a chronological arrangement of 
the four Gospels, and we shall illus- 
trate it by only one fact out of many 
which could be produced. 

The Synoptics commence their his- 
tory of the public life of Christ with 
the ministry of the Baptist, then fol- 
low the baptism of Jesus, immedia- 
tely after his fasting and temptation. 
They therefore record no events be- 
tween the baptism of Jesus and his 
return to Galilee but this fasting and 
temptation. 

The question is, could not some 
time elapse between the temptation 
and the commencement of the public 
ministry at Galilee? Did the return 
to Galilee follow as immediately after 
the temptation as the temptation did 
after the baptism? If we turn to 
John's Gospel we shall find that some 
event did take place between the 
temptation and the return to Galilee. 

After the proemium to his Gospel 
John commences at the 19th verse 
with the account of an incident which 
we shall show must have occurred 
after the baptism. It is an event of 
someimportance, and is not mentioned 
by the other Evangelists. It is the 
commission of priests and Levites sent 
by the Sanhedrim at Jerusalem to 
question the Baptist as to himself and 
his object, to whom the Baptist re- 
= that he was not the Christ, nor 

lias the prophet, but that there was 
one amongst them who was preferred 
before him, whose shoes’ latchet he 
was not worthy to unloose. 

This clearly implies that John had 
some knowledge of Jesus, and there- 
fore the incident must have occurred 
after the baptism of Jesus. The next 
expression of the Baptist removes all 
doubt. The day after the reception 
of this Jerusalem commission the 
Baptist, seeing Jesus pass by, imme- 
diately recognises him, and says, 
“This is he of whom I said” (to the 
Jerusalem commission, v. 27) “after 
me cometh a man which is preferred 
before me ;” and the next day follow- 
ing there was another —— of 
Jesus to John and two of his disciples 
when the same recognition took place. 
Therefore the arrival of the Jerusalem 
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commission must have occurred after 
the baptism. The only question left 
is, did it occur before or after the 
temptation? that it occurred before 
the return to Galilee is already clear. 

We turn to the Synoptics, and we 
find that they connect the fasting and 
temptation so closely to the baptism 
that there is no time left for such an 
event. Matthew connects it with the 
word “rors,” and Mark still more 
closely with his favourite link “ «at 
eb0uc.” Luke, after the parenthetic 
genealogy, connects the temptation 
closely with the baptism by the words, 
“ And Jesus being full of the Holy 
Ghost returned from Jordan and waa 
led by the Spirit into the wilderness ” 
(Luke iii. 21, andiv.1). If we ac- 
cept this, to which there can be no 
objection, then the incident we have 
described must have taken place some 
time after the temptation. 

We turn once more to John, and we 
find it confirmed. After describing the 
reception of the Jerusalem commis- 
sion and its result (i. 19-28), he says 
the next day “ John seeth Jesus com- 
ing to him,” &c., (v. 29) when follows 
the first recognition by the Baptist 
already alluded to. Then the next 
day after this, there is the other ap- 
meson of Christ to the Baptist and 

is two disciples (v. 35); in verse 
(43), which is the day following, we 
read that Jesus proposed to return to 
Galilee, and that this decision was 
come to two clear days after the re- 
ception of the Jerusalem commission, 
and then ultimately the third day 
after (chap. ii. 1), that is five days 
from the arrival of the commission, 
we find Jesus at Cana in Galilee, 
So that if we accept the agreement of 
the Synoptics as to the uninterrupted 
succession of the baptism and tempt- 
ation, the arrival of the Jerusalem 
commission (only recorded by John) 
must have taken place in the interval 
between the temptation and the re- 
turn from the Jordan to Galilee, and 
therefore we have this interval of 
which the Synopties are silent, there 
being a pause in their narration be- 
tween the close of the temptation and 
the commencement of the work in 
Galilee, filled up by John with the 
account of the Jerusalem commission 
and theconversation with Nathaniel.” 


*See for further instructions of the supplementary character of John’s Gospel, 


Greswell’s Harmony of the Gospels, vol. II. 
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It is clear, therefore, that the tra- 
dition of St. John’s Gospel, being as 
regards the Synoptics a supplement- 
ary one, is based upon truth,* and 
that when compiling his Gospel he 
must have read the Synoptics is 
evident from many hints which 
suggest not only this, but prove also 
that in some points he corrects them. 

As regards the first in the xii. cap., 
verse 3, he speaks of the ointment 
used in the salving as very costly, 
“ vapdov moruny moduTipov.” 

So Mark xiv. 3, “vapdov moreng 
modvredovg.” So also chap. xviii., 22, 
he speaks of the blow given to Jesus 
as a “pameya,” that is, a blow struck 
with the back of the hand. The same 
expression is used by Mark xiv., 65,“‘cat 
ot drnperar pariopacy avroy {Baddov.” 

He mentions also the 200 pence in 
connexion with the miraculous feed- 
ing (vi. 7, of Mark xiv. 5), and the 
300 pence in connexion with the 
salving (xii. 5, Mark xiv. 5). Still 
these coincidences may easily have 
arisen simply, as in a description of 
the same facts. by two different per- 
sous. But the passages which ap- 

ar as a sort of correction of the 

ynoptics, imply something more than 
an incidental coincidence, rather a 
revision upon actual perusal ; for in- 
stance, the explicit declaration that 
at the time when Jesus was tarrying 
on his first visit in Judea, John the 
Baptist was not yetin prison. So he 
also adds a correction as to the day 
of the Last Supper, and the day of 
the death of Christ repeating it, 
xiii. 1, xviii. 28, xix. 14-31. He 
mentions also (vi. 2) the healing of 
sick persons without detailing the 
facts ; he alludes to a saying of Christ 
(iv. 44), which also occurs in the 
Synoptics, and at x. 30, he implies 
that Jesus did many other signs 
“which are not written in this book;” 
from which we may safely infer that 
“this book” is written with a know- 
ledge of other things being already 
recorded, to which it is not written 
in opposition, but as a confirmation 
by the addition of further material. 
Another most important feature of 
this Gospel which implies its supple- 
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mentary character is that its chrono- 
logy includes the space of time from 
the commencement of 780 A.U.c., to 
April, 782, a brief summary will make 
this clear. 


FIRST FERIOD. 


FROM THE BEGINNING OF 780 TO SHORTLY 
BEFORE EASTER, 781. 

I. During this period John re- 
counts the testimony of the Baptist, 
i. 18-35 ; the recognition by the Bap- 
tist, and the call of the two disciples, 
36-37 ; call of the other disciples, 
41-45 ; conversation with Nathaniel, 
45-51 ; marriage feast in Cana, ii. 
1-2 ; and journey to the First Pass- 
over, 780. 

II. Jesus in Jerusalem, ii. 13; 
Purification of the Temple, (13-18) ; 
presence at Passover, (23-25) ; con- 
versation with Nicodemus, (iii. 1-21) ; 
teaching in Judea, (iii. 22, iv. 2) ; 
sets out from Judea to Galilee, iv. 3 ; 
passes through Samaria, and con- 
verses with the Samaritan woman, 
(iv. 5-42); arrives at Galilee and 
preaches. Here John tells us that 
though Jesus was rejected by his 
countrymen (iv. 44), yet those Gali- 
leans who had also been to the Feast, 
and seen the wonderful things he had 
done there “‘ received him ” (45) ; re- 
mains in Galilee three months from 
the latter end of December, 780, to 
the beginning of March, 781. 

III. Second visit to Jerusalem first 
week in March, 781 (v.1-4). Jesus 
goes to Jerusalem, and returns to the 
sea at Gaulonitis, where he arrived at 
the end of March, shortly before the 
Feast (5th April, 781)—the feeding of 
the 5,000—Jesus in Galilee on the 
east side of_the sea, and in the east 
Jordan land, April, Second Passover 


781 to September, cap. vi., vii. 1. 


SECOND PERIOD. 
FROM OCTOBER, 781, TO BASTER, 782. 


IV. Last journey to Jerusalem.— 
Arrives at the Feast of Tabernacles, 
October, 781 (cap. vii. 2). Third stay 
at Jerusalem up to the Feast of Dedi- 
cation (22), when, as he was walking 
in Solomon’s Porch, an altercation 
took place amongst the Jews on ac- 





* Tittmann in his excellent and valuable work, Meletemata Sacra, “or Sacred Studies” 
on the Gospel of St. John, aptly characterises it as ‘‘ Paralipomena” to the other Gospels. 
+ John therefore, as we remarked in a former paper, is present in Galilee during the 

ing season, just before the Passover, and we shall always find him so, and at Jerusalem 


during the Feast. 
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count of his claiming to be one with 
the Father (x. 22-30), and the Jews 
took up stones to stone him, and 
ultimately when they sought again to 
take-him he escaped from them and 
went beyond Jordan into the place 
where John at first baptized (x. 40). 
From this place (Perea), he went to 
Bethany to raise Lazarus ; returned 
to the city of Ephraim (xi. 54) at the 
borders of the wilderness ; last return 
to Bethany shortly before the Feast 
(xii. 1), four months from December, 
781 to April, 782, A.v.c. 

V. Third Passover—April, 782. 
Entry into Jerusalem from Bethany, 
Monday, 10th Nisan. The Supper, 
Thursday, 13th Nisan—Death on 
Easter Day, 14th Nisan—Resurrec- 
tion, 16th Nisan (xii. 12, xxi. 25). 

It will be thus seen that the great 
feature of St. John’s Gospel is the 
prominence given to the work of Jesus 
in Judea and at Jerusalem. That this 
is perfectly historical rests not only 
_ his authority as an eye-witness 
through his probable residence at 
Jerusalem,* but also upon many hints 
in the oe Gospels of an early 
activity, and frequent travelling of 
Jesus to Jerusalem. 

The principal e is that in 
Matthew xxiii. 37, and Luke xiii. 34; 
where Jesus exclaims, when looking 
down from the Mount of Olives upon 
the vast city beneath, “ O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, thou that killest the 
prophets, and stonest them which are 
sent unto thee, how often (ocdxic) 
would I have gathered thy children 
together, and ye wouldnot .. . 
Ye shall not see me henceforth (d7’ 
dprt ) from this time (forth) Matthew 
xxiii. 39), till ye shall say Blessed is 
he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord.” In these expressions “ wocd«ig” 
and dm’ dpr: there lingers a reference 
to bygone visitations to the city, or 
the sense of the passage would be lost. 

We cannot imagine that he who 
said of himself (Matthew v. 17), 
“Think not that I am come to de- 
stroy the law or the prophets : I am 
not come to destroy but to fuljil,” 
could have omitted during his public 
ministry going to the great Feast of 
the Passover, when the Jews from all: 
parts of Palestine, and even more 
distant places, flocked to J erusalem, 
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or confining himself to only one visit, 
and that the period of his death. 

We turn to the Synoptics, and we 
find that though they only expressly 
mention this last visit, yet there is a 
pre-supposition of former visits, or 
certain incidents recorded by them 
would be unintelligible. 

In Mark (ii. 6) we read that when 
Jesus healed the sick of the palsy in 
the house of Simonand Andrew, there 
were present certain of the Scribes, 
the same mentioned by John i. 19, as 
sent from Jerusalem, for Mark adds, 
iii. 6, that these Pharisees took 
council with the Herodians to de- 
stroy Jesus, and the identity of these 
Pharisees with those sent from 
Jerusalem is definitely settled by 
John, who says (i. 14), “and they 
which were sent before were of the 
Pharisees,” but if any doubt remain, 
Mark himself dispels it by mention- 
ing them (iii. 22), as “the Scribes 
which came down from Jerusalem.” 
So also, cap. vii. 1, we find these 
Jerusalem Pharisee-Scribes also 
watching the disciples. 

Now, the question is, why should 
the Jerusalem Sanhedrim have sent 
this deputation, if his fame had not 
in some way already reached that 
city ? This is still further confirmed 
by Mark iii. 7, when in consequence 
of the plot of these Pharisees with 
the Herodians, Jesus withdrew him- 
self to the sea, and agreat multitude 
followed him from ilee, and from 
Judea, and from Jerusalem, &c., who 
when they had heard what great 
things he did came unto him. 

So also we read that Joseph of Ari- 
mathea, an honorable counsellor (Mark 
xv. 43) a rich man, and disciple of 
Jesus (Matthew xxvii. 57) came and 
begged the body of Jesus, and laid it 
in his own tomb, which speaks im- 

ressively of a considerable activity 
in Jerusalem and the neighbourhood. 

So in the Acts Peter alludes to our 
Lord’s works at Jerusalem, of which 
he with others was a witness, and 
which could not have been confined 
to his last visit, as in the previous 
verse (37) Peter speaks of Christ’s 
work as having been published all 
through Judea—that work which 
only began at Galilee after the bap- 
tism of John. 





* See the paper on “St. John’s Gospel—self evidence of its author,” in the D.U,M. 
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It seems impossible that the whole 
work of Jesus at Jerusalem could be 
limited to those events described as 
taking place within a few days during 
his last visit, or how is it that the 
discourses described by Matthew as 
made during his presence at Jerusa- 
lem are recorded in Luke earlier. 
Luke places the denunciations of the 
Pharisees, related by Matthew xiii. 
37, after his entry into Jerusalem, 
earlier in the Gospel history (Luke xi. 
37-42 seq.)? therefore before the 
entry into Jerusalem, which is not 
described till cap. xix. So the par- 
able of the marriage feast, described 
by Matthew as delivered after his 
entry into Jerusalem, xxii. 1, is placed 
by uke before (Luke xiv. 16). So 

© compare Matthew xxiv. 4, and 
Luke xvii. 22. 

The only explanation of this dis- 
crepancy is that the Synoptics had a 
certain intuition of an earlier activity 
of Christ in Judea and Jerusalem, 
but not so definitea knowledgeas John. 

We note one more fact which 
seems to indicate that the Synoptics, 
especially Luke, must have had no 
intention to limit their account of 
Christ’s life and activity to one year, 
as has been deduced. He commences 
the account of Christ’s journey to 
Jerusalem at ix. 51, and then gives a 
whole history of incidents aud dis- 
courses up to xix. 38, when we find 
Jesus entering Jerusalem. Alli these 
events could not have occurred during 
the few days journey from Galilee to 

~ Jerusalem. 

We are inclined to view in these 
discrepancies rather the proof of the 
completesuperiority and genuineness 
of John’s Gospel and its purely sup- 
plementary character, and with Bleek, 
perceive in its compensating for this 
want of chronological definiteness by 
the distinction of the various feasts 
and the complete account of the 
Jerusalem activity, a proof that John’s 
Gospel could not have been written 
in the second century by a stranger 
who wished to pass himself for the 
Apostle. We translate his words :— 

“Tf the fourth Gospel was composed at 
a time (which is in keeping with the tra- 
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dition of the Church and internal evidence), 
when the view held by the Church of the 
course of the Evangelical history was al- 
ready fixed in the form of the Synoptical 
Gospels ; the compiler of this fourth Gospel 
could only have been led to write such a 
different account by the conviction that 
such was the truth. So that it is most diffi- 
cult to conceive how, under such circum- 
stances, a later writer could come to this 
conviction if they were not in keeping with 
the real course of things. And therefore 
there lies in the representation of this fourth 
Gospel, irrespective of the indirect testi- 
monies of the Synoptics, no ground of proof 
against the well-grounded knowledge of the 
compiler concerning the events recorded by 
him, or against his being an immediate 
disciple and continuous companion of the 
Lord during the period of his public activity, 
but onthe contrary, everything in favour of 
such a fact.”* 

The next question to settle is, was 
the Gospel written with a controver- 
sialend or not? If it were, against 
what party or sect? That heresies 
had crept into the Church, especially 
into the communities of Asia Minor, 
is certain ; but what was the nature 
of those heresies? Let us examine 
the Gospel itself. 

There are traces in it of, not actual 
controversy, as in the Epistle, but of 
emphatic representations of certain 
facts as regards the person and work 
of Christ, which were either doubted 
or not sufficiently estimated by those 
to whom the Gospel was directed. 

John depicts Christ as the incar- 
nation of the Godhead, that is, the 
word become flesh ; that when he 
came into the world he took upon 
him (not sinful flesh, as our version 
has it), but the flesh of sinful man ; 
that by doing this he became really 
man, not a phantasm of man(Docetic) 
but really man, and as he came “ out 
of” the Father (é« rou arpo¢) he was 
really God. So also by this condescen- 
sion he was the light of the world, 
the resurrection and the life, the Sa- 
viour of the world, the source of re- 
demption and purification, the true 
shepherd, the bread of life, the living 
water, the Messias predicted by 
Moses, the Law, the Prophets, and 
heralded by John the Baptist ; who 
in the world proved his divinity by 


* Fr. Bleek Beitrag zur Evangelien-kritik, Berlin, 1846, p. 99. 

+This passage occurs, Rom. viii. 3, where Paul says “God sent his Son in the 
likeness” gapxog dpapriag, that is, in the likeness “of the flesh of sin,” or as Ull- 
mann expresses it, “of the flesh of man, who is a sinner.” See Ullmann’s “ Sinlessness of 


Christ,” p. 161. 
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his mighty works, healing the sick, 
raising’ the dead ; that he really died 
on the cross, rose again the third day, 
appeared unto his disciples in his 
— body, and ascended to his 

‘ather. The main points of this 
representation are, that Christ was 
really man with a human body, not, 
as the Docete taught, a phantom 
body, and that his death on the cross 
was a real and not an apparent death. 
Thérefore John is emphatic upon 
these points, and in his epistles, 
as he directly alludes to deceivers 
who are entered into the world, who 
“confess not that Jesus Christ is come 
in the flesh,’ and denounces such as 
antichrists, we may conclude that 
the humanity (sinless humanity) of 
Christ was a factor in his nature as 
well as his divinity ; and we havea 
hint in this of the nature of the 
heresy, to which, if at all, he directs 
his teaching, in view of which he 
may have written his Gospel. 

A further glimpse of this heresy 
we have (I. Epis. ii. 19), where the 
apostle speaks of those who had pro- 
fessed Christianity, but had recanted 
—who “went out from us, but they 
were not of us ; for if they had been 
of us they would, no doubt, have con- 
tinued with us ; but they went out;” 
and the heresy of these back- 
sliders was a denial of the divine 
sonship of Christ, for the apostle 
adds, ** Who isa liar, but he that de- 
nieth that Jesus is the Christ ; he is 
antichrist that denieth the Father 
and the Son” (v. 22). So also in 
the same epistle (iv. 1) we read that 
“many false prophets are gone out 
into the world,” and the point of 
their heresy is the denial of the union 
of humanity and divinity in Christ, 
for the apostle continues, “ Every 
spirit that confesseth that Jesus 

hrist is come in the flesh is of God, 
and every spirit that confesseth not 
that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh 
is notof God” (I. Epistle iv. 2-3); so 
that the main point of the heresy of 
these false prophets was not so much 


* Hilgenfeld. 
+ Zeller. 
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the denial of the divinity of Christ 
as the union of his humanity and his 
divinity, that is, the rejection of his 
humanity altogether. So that the 
tendency to which the Gospel and 
Epistles of John were opposed was 
that peculiar Jewish-Christian heresy 
which we shall presently examine 
more closely, in order to come to some 
safe result as to the actual time of 
the writing of this Gospel, asrevealed 
by the state of things alluded to in it 
aud the kindred epistles. We pro- 
pose first to examine into the impos- 
sibility of the fourth Gospel being 
directed against any of those philo- 
sophical heresies which sprang up in 
much later times. 

The supposition that the Gospel 
arose out of the Valentinian* or Mon- 
tanist controversiest is without any 
possible proof. We have already 
shown the intuition of the Gospel is 
so closely allied to Judaism that it 
could not possibly have any other 
heresy in contemplation than that 
which arose out of Jewish-Christi- 
anity. As regards Gnosticism, which 
was not really a Christian heresy 
until after the middle of the second 
century, no trace can be found in the 
Gospel to prove that any such form 
was contemplated by its author. The 
words “doyoe” and “ wAnpwya” are 
used in quite a different way by 
John than by Philo ; the personality 
of God, and the “Aoyog,” the father- 
hood of the one and the sonship of 
the other are ideas utterly strange to 
the extramundane God and demiur- 
gic Aoyog of Philo, and as to any 
earlier form of Gnosticism as repre- 
sented by Cerinth, thereisevery prob- 
ability that Cerinth was not known 
as a heretic until after the death 
of John.{ The very earliest period 
accorded by the Church-Fathers as 
to his publicity as a heretic is the 
years 118-120. 

But his teaching is not that which 
we find alluded to by John. Accord- 
ing to his system, he taught a 
dualistic Christology, which declared 


{The testimony of the Fathers is that he appeared as a heretic at the earliest 


117-118 a.p. 


For a complete examination into this question see Lutterbeck Newtesta- 


mentliche Lehrbegriffe, one of the best works of modern Roman Catholic theology. 
The author says that it is ‘‘ mehr als wahrscheinlich dass Cerinth erst in verhaltnissmassig 
spiiter Zeit d. h. wohl auch vor den siebenziger oder achtziger Jahren des ersten 


Jahrhunderts als Hiretiker aufgetreten ist.” 


Cerinth, sec. 41. 
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that the Messias had descended upon 
the Son of Joseph and Mary after 
his baptism, by means of which he 

rformed his miracles and taught, 
ut which Messiah deserted him at 
his death, so that only the man 
Jesus died on the cross. So also as 
he attributed the creation to angels 
as the instruments of the Godhead, 
he also viewed the Messiah as an 
angel. This is very different from 
the form of heresy alluded to by 
John. Besides, the yyworc of Cerinth 
is a very different thing from the 
yiwworew of the Gospel. The former 
is based upon Alexandrine Platon- 
ism, but the latter has its root in the 
Cochma literature of the Old Testa- 
ment, and its teaching concernin 
wisdom ; and this is an additiona 
proof of the early origin of John’s 
Gospel. We cannot conclude this 
portion of our investigation better 
than by giving the words of the 
learned Tittmann, who, in his great 
work on John’s Gospel, already 
alluded to, thus expresses his 
opinion :—* 

‘“‘ Having for a long time since read,lectured 
upon, and expounded this Gospel in the 
Academic schools, I am fully persuaded 
that there is not to be found in it the 
shadow of any vestige of any Gnostic or 
Cerinthian opinion, but that John wrote it 
from a double cause, partly in keeping 
with the wants of his times, and partly for 
all time and for all humanity. For, as 
regards the first cause, there were many 
Christians, especially amongst the Jews, 
who perverted the true teaching concerning 
the person and work of Jesus, and the 
salvation accomplished by him, by evil 
and corrupt opinions, that they denied 
that he was the promised Messiah, and 
also concerning his divinity, taught and 
felt erroneously ; and thus brought dissen- 
sion amongst the real Christians, as 
John himself suggests in (I. Epis. ii. 22, iv. 
3):—For these words we are to understand 
as spoken of Jewish-Christians, who did 
not entertain the true opinion of the 
Messiah, whom they regarded rather as a 
liberator from the yoke of human power, 
and the author of a national prosperity—as 
an invincible king, who would appear with 
splendour and majesty, supported by divine 
power, assume the rule of his people, wage 
war against his enemies, and obtain the 
dominion of the world. These were the 
adversaries whom John had in his mind, if 
any, when writing his Gospel.” 
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We pass on now to the analysis of 
the Gospel itself, and we adopt as our 
standpoint the fact that this Gospel 
is not absolutely a polemic, is not a 
phosophical or metaphysical thesis ; 
nor areligious poem, nor the phantasy 
of an aged Christian, nor any other 
thing than what its author describes 
it to be—a writing down of certain 
matters concerning Christ, his ap- 

rance in the world, his work, and 
is relation to God and man in the 
past, present, and future ; written, 
too, with only this simple but sublime 
object—“ That ye might believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, 
and that believing ye might have life 
through his name”’ (xx. 31). 
Accordingly, the author of this 
Gospel begins by stating the eternal 
re-existence of the Son with the 

ather, and in doing so applies to the 
Son the word Aoyoc. “In the begin- 
ning was the Word (Aoyog).” This 
is the first stumbling-block to those 
who read this Gospel with a fore- 
gone determination to find in it 
traces of philosophical predisposi- 
tions. But we have already en- 
deavoured to show that it is very 
improbable that John could have had 
any notionwf the Gnostic or Philo- 
nean use of the word “Aoyog,” which 
in that system, so far from meaning 
a personal existence of a Son with 
a Father, means quite another thing, 
not at all in keeping with, but 
directly opposed to, the peculiar 
Jewish notion of the “ Word of 
God.” Besides, this word “Aoyoc’’ 
is not so peculiar to John asis repre- 
sented, though we must admit that 
its application to the. person of 
Christ is peculiar to him ; but that 
application arose not from any philo- 
sophical or Gnostic intuition, for 
Gnosticism was the direct opposite 
to Judaism. But the notion of 
Christ being the Incarnation of the 
“ Word” of God—that is, of God’s 
own nature (for a “word” is the 
expression of the very being)—lay 
rooted in the Old Testament use of 
the “word,” as that divine manifes- 
tation which was given from time to 
time in divers places; all through the 
Old Testament, to the Prophets of 
the Covenant. Therefore, as he de- 





* Meletemata Sacra, the most learned and deeply intuitive commentaries, full of 
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clares in one place (i. 18), that from 
the absolutely, essentially, spiritual 
being of God no man hath seen him 
at any time, so he declares in another 
(xii. 41), logically and truthfully, that 
all those appearances made by God, 
as revelations of his divine will and 
word to the Prophets, were made 
through the Son, whose glory 
(“do&a”), as reflected from the 
Father through him, they beheld. 
When appealing to the prophesy of 
Isaiah, in connexion with the unbe- 
lief of the Jews towards Christ, he 
says—‘ These things said Esaias 
when he saw his glory and spoke of 
him.” Besides the “oyoc,’ which 
is, in the sense of “word,” the sy- 
nonym of the Hebrew “dabar,” 
occurs many times in the New Tes- 
tament, with various meanings. It 
is used by Matthew viii. 16, to ex- 
press the divine power of Christ to 
work miracles. “With his word 
he healed all that were sick ; and 
we are here reminded of the Old 
Testament expression typical of our 
Lord’s Incarnation—“ He sent his 
Word and healed them.” In the 
same sense it is applied by Luke 
iv. 32, to the divine power of Christ’s 
teaching—“ For his Word was with 
power ;’ so that both Evangelists 
agree in describing the two manifes- 
tations of the divinity of Christ— 
his miracles and his teaching—by 
means of this “Aoyoc,” 

So the Gospel, which is the revela- 
tion by the Son of the Father’s will, is 
described by Luke as the “oye,” 
i. 2; “ministers of the ‘ Word,’” so 
by rk, where preaching of the 
Gospel is described as sowing “ the 
Word” (“Aoyoc”), Mark iv. 14-21 ; 
still more effectually where the 
Gospel is described by Paul (1 
Thessalon. ii. 14) as the inworking of 
“the Word of God” in the soul of 
the believer. It is mentioned more 
than sixty times in the New Testa- 
ment in a similar manner. 

So the prologue to John is not, as 
the modern rationalistic interpreters 
of the Tubingen school would make 
it, an idea to which all the subsequent 
history is subordinated, but it is the 
statement of a momentous fact which 
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leads up gradually to the historical 
part of the Gospel, and connects, in 
this manner, the deeds of time with 
the councils of eternity. This mo- 
mentous fact is, that “ In the begin- 
ning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was 
God.” As in verse three we find that 
the “ beginning ” means the creation, 
so we know that as the Word was 
with God at the beginning and the 
creation was his work he must have 
existed before with the Father, and 
as being God, must have been with 
the Father in the relation of Son 
through all oer: 

He then proceeds to gradually de- 
velop the subsequent manifestation 
of this divine pre-existing Son in the 
personality of human nature in the 
world. 

We have already remarked that 
one peculiarity of John’s style is, that 
he frequently states a fact as it were 
by anticipation, and then repeats it 
more gradually and in detail. So 
here we have an anticipation of what 
follows, when, as early as i. 5 he 
says, “ And the light shineth in dark- 
ness and the darkness comprehendeth 
it not.” From verse 9 to 14, how- 
ever, we get the gradual development 
of the incarnation, or, as one has 
beautifully expressed it, “We see in 
verses 9-11 the foregoing morning 
dawn, in 12-13 the full daylight 
which spreads blessing and joy where- 
ever it falls, and in verse 14 the sun 
himself appears («at 6 Aoyog capt 
éyevero) whose glance is the source of 
all blessing, and fills all who behold 
it with wonder, astonishment, and 
devotion.”’* 

The state of the world, and espe- 
cially of Judaism (his “own” “ra idia’”’) 
at the coming of the light is described 
as darkness which did not compre- 
hend the light. 

Into this darkness came Christ the 
light, and, as the Evangelist says, 
“tabernacled amongst us” (tornvwoev 
év »piv) that is, as the idea of a taber- 
nacle suggests, came amongst us to 
dwell with us for a certain time. 

This divine being then stood in the 
world between two great religions— 
Judaism and Heathendom. 4s re- 





* Hauff uber die Composition des johanneischen Evangeliums in Studien und Kritiken, 


1846, 3 Heft. 


+ In our version by the expression “ dwelt amongst us” the beautiful imagery of the 


expression is lost. 
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gards Judaism he opposed not it per se, 
ut the 


rversion which had been 
made of the law of Moses, nor did he 
oppose the Jewish people per se, but 
their representatives the Scribes, 
Pharisees, and Sadducees, who had 
kept them in ignorance and brought 
the darkness overthem. As regards 
heathendom, it lay in absolute dark- 
ness, sxoria, that is, having no know- 
ledge of a true religion, not such as 
the darkness of Judaism, which was 
a self-produced darkness, which ex- 
plains more clearly his own words to 
the Jews, ix. 41, “ If ye were blind ye 
should have no sin ; but now ye sa, 
wesee ; therefore your sin remaineth.” 

The work of this divine messenger, 
then, was to diffuse a light into this 
darkness, and the remaining portion 
of the Gospel history is occupied with 
the struggle between this light and 
the surrounding darkness. The light 
is manifested both by deeds and 
words. 

The apostle commences by declar- 
ing that men can only attain to a 
true knowledge of God through the 
Son, who came into the world and 
took upon himself the flesh of hu- 
manity that he might declare the 
Father unto men (i. 18). 

The first foreshadowing of this 
light was manifested through the 
Baptist, who proclaimed its approach, 
then came the light in the full glory 
of the Incarnate Son, to the wonder- 
ment and enchantment of all who 
saw him (v. 14). He commences 
his divine work by selecting two 
disciples, who were drawn to him 
by the declaration of the Baptist ; 
and the first act of these was to 
bring others to Jesus, one of whom 
was Nathaniel, who, when he was in- 
vited to this Jesus of Nazareth, 
asked, “Can any good thing come 
out of Nazareth ?” and the Apostle 
who sought him simply replied, 
“Come and see.” He was led to 
Jesus, saw him, and confessed, “ Thou 
ont Son of God, the King of Is- 
rael.” 

Then follows a manifestation of his 
power at the marriage feast at Cana, 
which confirmed the faith of his dis- 
ciples. And this light was not to be 
confined to Galilee, but must be shed 
over that seat of dense darkness, 
Jerusalem, that high seat of Phari- 
seeism, Sadduceeism, and fleshly Ju- 
daism. And our Lord went to this 
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spot, the chief city of the chosen 
people, to whom he had been first 
sent ; and went in a purely human 
manner with the rest of his nation to 
the great national festival of the 
Passover ; but when he arrived there 
at this his first visit, he at once mani- 
fested his divine power by a most 

rominent act, that of clearing the 

emple court in pause of the thou- 
sands there gathered from all parts 
of the world, of all the money changers, 
sellers of oxen, sheep, and doves, for 
the sacrifices—men who had changed 
his Father’s house into a house of 
merchandise. This was his first pub- 
lic declaration of his being in that 
— relation of Sonship to the 

ather, which the Jews could not 
mistake for the common acceptation 
of the term, but could only under- 
stand in a sense which, to them, com- 
ing from one whom they regarded as 
a mere human being, could only ap- 
pear as blasphemy (see v. 18, viii. 19, 
and 41-51). During his stay he 
“ manifested forth his glory” (ii. 11) 
by performing several miracles before 
the people, which drew, even from 
one of the chief Pharisees, Nicodemus, 
a ruler of the Jews, the confession 
stealthily made by a night visit to 
Jesus, speaking evidently the feelings 
of others as well as his own, “ We 
know (é:dapev) that thou art a teacher 
come from God, for no man can do 
these miracles that thou doest except 
God be with him” (iii. 1). 

We may understand from this pas- 
sage, as from many others, what an 
effect the miracles of Christ had, not 
a upon the poor and ignorant, 
but the educated and distinguished. 
That they often extorted the unwil- 
ling confession from the unbelieving 
Jews—surely this must be the Son of 
God, &c. ; and then we understand 
how sinister is that purpose which 
lead the modern compromisers of 
miracles to endeavour to explain 
them away by arbitrary perversions, 
and declare that Christ never ap- 

led to his miracles as a proof of 

is Messiahship. That he distin- 
guished between a faith of those who 
must see to believe and of those who 
believe without seeing, we know 
from this Gospel (xx. 29), but that 
his miracles were regarded by him as 
one proof of his Messiahship is clear 
from his own words to Philip, who 
wanted to see the Father—“ Believe 
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me that I am in the Father and the 
Father in me, or else believe me for 
the very works’ sake” (xiv. 11). 

Wealso knowfrom the effect which 
his miracles produced upon the Jews 
that such were expected by them in 
the Messiah of prophecy as is proved 
by these frequent confessions which 
may be gathered from all the Gospels 
wrung from them by these evidences 
of his divine power. 

In his conversation with this 
Pharisean Nicodemus, we have 
another ray of that light cast 
by him on the darkness of Judaism, 
that of the new birth. The fleshly 
Jew could only conceive of a natural 
birth, and heard with astonishment 
of anew. birth of the Spirit, neces- 
sary to every man who would enter 
the kingdom of God. That he who 
spoke was the Son of Man which was 
in heaven, and had come down from 
heaven. That his father so loved the 
world as to send his only begotten 
Son into the world, not to condemn 
it, but that whosoever believed on 
him should have everlasting life, and 
this he impressed upon the mind of 
the wondering Jew by leading him 
back to a marvellous scene in the 
early history of his people, when 
Moses lifted up the serpent in 
the wilderness, and the plague- 
stricken Israelites who only had faith 
enough to gaze on that lifted up 
serpent were healed ; so now he the 
Son of Man must be lifted up, that 
not only the sin-stricken Jews, but 
every sin-stricken being in the world 
might believe in him and have ever- 
lasting life. 

After this marvellous conversation 
we are told he left Jerusalem, and 
after a short stay in Judea passed 
through Samaria on his way to 
Galilee. Here another occurrence 
offered him an opportunity for a new 
revelation of light. In his conver- 
sation with the woman of Samaria, 
the light gradually dawnsupon her— 
a Samaritan and asinner. When our 
Lord spoke of the living water of life 
of which if anyone drank he would 
thirst’no more, she conceived only 
of the material water of the well 
andthe thirst of the body, and ‘in 
reply to her demand for this material 
water, that she might be saved the 
trouble of coming to draw from the 
well, he replied, “Go, fetch thy hus- 
band,” and the woman answered, “I 
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have no husband.” Then when Jesus 
replied, “thou hast well said, for 
thou hast had five husbands, and he 
whom thou hast is not thy husband,” 
the light dawned upon this be- 
nighted mind, and the woman said 
“T perceive thou art a prophet,” and 
asked him a question about the dis- 
— point between the Jews and 

maritans as to form of worship, 
when Jesus declared that true wor- 
ship is not confined to any ro 4 
but is a worship of spirit and truth. 
By this time the full light of convic- 
tion dawned upon the woman’s mind ; 
and we are told in the simple words 
of the Evangelist expressly that “the 
woman /eft her waterpot,” evidently 
absorbed in these living thoughts 
“went her way into the city, an 
said to the men, come see a man 
which told me all the things I ever 
did. Is not'this the Christ?” And 
through this simple circumstance we 
hear that some of the Samaritans 
came out of the city to see Jesus, 
believing on him because of the testi- 
mony of the woman; but when at 
their earnest request he tarried in 
their city two days, then they and 
many others believed on him, not 
because of the saying of the woman, 
but “because we have heard him 
ourselves, and know that this is in- 
deed the Christ the Saviour of the 
world.” _ By these and many other in- 
stances we can believe what the 
apostle who wrote this Gospel says 
of the appearance of the divine In- 
carnation of the godhead in the flesh. 
“The Word was made flesh and 
tabernacled amongst us, and we be- 
held his glory, the glory as of the 
only begotten of the Father full of 
grace and truth.” Thus the beloved 
disciple in his report of the glory of 
Christ’s appearance is confirmed also 
by another eye-witness, Peter, who 
speaks of himself with John and 
James as being present with him in 
the holy mount, when he received 
honour and glory from God the 
Father, “and we were eye-witnesses 
of his majesty.” 

Besides, the culminating points of 
this conversation with the Samaritan 
are that eternal life can only be ob- 
tained through Christ, 13-15, and 
that by the eee of that power, 
and also of the prophetical power 
(19), he was the Messianic Son of 


God (26). 
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At the commencement of chap. v., 
we have Jesus going ap fo his second 
Passover, and upon his arrival at 
Jerusalem he performs a miracle 
at the 1 of Bethesda. This 
was another. manifestation of light 
in Judaism, but its darkness did 
not comprehend it, and the Jews 
raised an objection against him for 
doing these things on the Sabbath 
day. In Jesus’ reply we have a 
reference to the proemium of the 
Gospel, or rather we have in this dis- 
course of Christ one of the sources 
of that proemium. He declares to 
the angry and envious Jews his de- 
pendence upon the Father, that he 
simply did what he had seen the 
Father do, that he could do nothing 
without the Father, and therefore 
whatsoever the Father does that does 
the Son also. This power is the 
result of the Father's love for the 
Son. In that through that love the 
Father “showeth him all the things 
that himself doeth, and he will show 
him greater works than these.” 

As yet the Jews had seen him per- 
form only healing miracles, but they 
would soon hear of his doing far 
mightier works than these, for “as 
the Father raiseth up the dead and 
quickeneth them, even so the Son 
quickeneth whom he will.” _Weshall 
come presently to the realization of 
this promise. 

But our Lord continuing his dis- 
course to these wondering Jews, after 
“making himself equal with God,” 
and claiming equal power with him 
(v. 21), proceeds to a still higher 
claim ; he places as the condition of 
human salvation a belief on his word 
that the Father had sent him into the 
world to save men from condemna- 
tion, and also that the Father had 
committed to him the final judgment 
of all humanity. Our Lord also adds 
that he does not rest this upon his 
own testimony only, but there is an- 
other who beareth witness; not merely 
John the Baptist, who was a shining 


_ light, but the Father himself, “for 


the works which the Father hath 
given me to finish the same works 
that I do, bear witness of me that the 
Father hath sent me. And the Father 
himself which hath sent me hath 
borne witness of me” (35-37). He 
then concludes by referring them to 
those Scriptures in which they too 
believed they had eternal life, and he 
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ints out another witness of this 
act in those Scriptures even Jo 
who still accuses the Jews in that 
they did not believe on him when he 
was amongst them ; if they had they 
would now believe on him of whom 
Moses wrote, but “if ye believe not 
his writings, how shall ye believe my 
words ?” 

The next scene of the Gospel is in 
Galilee, after Jesus’ return from 
Jerusalem, when the feeding of the 
five thousand gives occasion for an- 
other discourse, in which he de- 
clares to the disbelieving Jews that 
he is the “ bread of life.” To their 
boast that Moses had given their 
fathers bread from heaven, Jesus re- 
plies with that solemn asseveration 
which occurs so frequently in this 
Gospel, “Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, Moses gave you not that bread 
from heaven, but my Father giveth 
you the true bread from heaven,” that 
is ‘he who cometh down from heaven 
and giveth life to the world;” and to 
their eager demand for this bread of 
heaven, he replies, “Iam the bread 
of life, and he that cometh to me 
shall never hunger,” and that the will 
of his Father was that every one that 
seeth the Son and believeth on him, 
“may have everlasting life.” 

But these fleshly Jews, who had 
thought of nothing but material food, 
murmured against him, and even 
many of his disciples who were also 
Jews, went back and walked no more 
with him. Next to the scene of 
Gethsemane, this is the darkest cloud 
in the Gospel sky, and we note here 
how obstinately unbelieving the 
Jews are represented by John, who 
himself was a Jew, a fact which 
speaks well for the historical value 
of the Gospel. 

When Christ told the woman of 
Samaria that he was the “living 
water, that well which springeth up 
into everlasting life,” the woman be- 
lieved on him; but these Jews, his 
own people, to whom he was sent, 
when he told them that he came 
from the Father in heaven, and was 
sent to them as the bread of life from 
heaven, murmured against him, and 
from the first verse of the next 
chapter, we learn that they even 
“sought te kill him.” 

This superior receptivity of the 
Samaritan against the Jew, is signi- 
ficant of the great fact of this Gos- 
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eh that the relation of Christianity to 
udaism is that of light to darkness. 

After this scene our Lord went to 
Galilee (vii. 1), but when the Feast 
of the Tabernacles drew near, he 
went to Jerusalem again (15 of the 
month Tisri, corresponding with our 
October), and we find that his works 
amongst them had not been utterly 
without fruit, for we read that there 
were various opinions amongst the 
Jews about this Jesus of Nazareth 
who came up to their Feasts and so 
distinguished himself, and some said 
“he isagood man,” and others that 
he was a deceiver. 

But during this Feast Jesus went 
into the Temple boldly and taught, 
and the Jews still marvelled at his 
learning, and cried out with their 
usual sneering sceptism, “ How know- 
eth this man letters having never 
learned ?’ Our Lord replied that 
his doctrine was not his own, but his 
Father’s : that he did not seek his 
own glory, but the glory of his 
Father, and reproached them with 
their desire to kill him (vii. 19). The 
controversy went on, and the result 
was that “many believed” (v. 31); 
and even the officers whom the fright- 
ened Pharisees and Chief Priests had 
sent to take him returned without 
him, and declared that “never a 
man spake like this man.” 

Our Lord continued his works in 
Jerusalem, and had several encounters 
with the Pharisees, in which he told 
them he was the “Light of the World” 
and the “Light of Life” (viii. 12, 
compare i. 9-12) ; and still repeatedly 
declared that God was his Father, 
and against the boast of the Jews 
that they were Abraham’s seed, and 
had “One Father even God” (viii. 
41); he declared “If God were your 
Father ye would love me, for I pro- 
ceeded forth and came from God who 
sent me ;” but “ye are of your Fa- 
ther the devil, and the lusts of your 
Father ye will do.” But the Jews re- 
mained obstinate to the last, and when 
he finally declared his pre-existence 
in that before Abraham was he was, 
they “ took up stones to cast at him.” 

The remainder of the Gospel from 
this point is but a continuation of 
the struggle of light with darkness, 
of truth with falsehood, and the 

ual conquest of the darkness 
in its consummation at Calvary. 

During the transition period we 
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have recorded three striking points, 
which we must briefly notice, be- 
cause one of them has always been a 
great stumbling-block to the enemies 
of the Gospel, and the other two 
are really a summary of the Gospel 
a raising of Lazarus, the 
farewell discourse, and that prayer 
made by Jesus to his Father before 
his Passion. 

As regards the raising of Lazarus, 
we shall not examine ed into the 
facts of the miracle, which will 
occupy us in another phase of our 
investigation, but shall merely point 
out as conclusive against the objec- 
tions raised against its truth, that it 
is too great a rupture of the laws of 
nature ; that it is so different from 
the Christ of the Synoptics that it 
cannot be true—that there cannot be 
the slightest distinction between 
raising the dead Lazarus (xi. John, 
18-44) and the dead son of the widow 
of Nain (Luke vii. 11-15), or the 
daughter of Jairus (Matt. x. 18-20) ; 
nor is the expression of Christ in one 
of these latter cases, that the maiden 
was not dead, but “sleepeth,” any 
opposition to the non-existence of 
this distinction between the miracles 
of John and the Synoptics, for the 
same expression is used by Christ at 
the raising of Lazarus, although we 
are told that he was positively dead. 
Such expression can only mean, 
therefore, .the absolute certainty of 
Christ that they should be restored 
to life by Him. 

But we wish to point out the in- 
cidental proofs given in other portions 
of this Gospel and the three Synop- 
tics. Luke knows of the existence 
of these two sisters, Mary and 
Martha, at Bethany (x. 38, 39), and 
Matthew and Mark both recount the 
anointing of Jesus at Bethany by a 
certain woman (Matt. xxvi. 7, Mark 
xiv. 3), the identity of which woman 
with Mary, the sister of Lazarus, at 
Bethany, is especially indicated by 
John (xi. 2), which indication is one 
of the many cases in which he adds 
further information upon points upon 
which the Synopties are silent. That 
this indication must be a reference to 
Matthew’s and Mark’s account of 
the salving of Jesus is clear, because 
he makes it in that point of his 
Gospel written one complete chapter 
before his own account of this salving 
which occurs (xii. 3). 
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As regards the miracle itself, that 
it was a real resurrection of a dead 
man to life is clear, for it is attested 
to not only by impartial witnesses, 
but inimical witnesses ; for many of 
the Jews who came to Mary to 
comfort her (verse 19), and saw the 
miracle performed (verses 31, 33, 36), 
believed on Jesus (verse 45), and 
some of these Jews went and told 
the Pharisees at Jerusalem (two miles 
off) what Jesus had done ; and the 
impression on the minds of these 
Pharisees and of the chief priests was 
so great that they felt it would lead 
to such a general belief on Jesus as 
would imperil their national existence 
(v. 48), and from that day forth 
they took counsel together how they 
should kill him (v. 53). 

Then, chapter xiii. Six days be- 
fore the Passover Jesus is present at 
a supper in Bethany, given by these 
sisters ; and we are told incidentally 
that Lazarus, who had been raised 
from the dead, was present, and sat 
at table with them (v. 2), and many 
people flocked to the house, not so 
much to see Jesus (v. 9) as to see 
Lazarus, who had been raised from 
the dead, and were so impressed that 
they believed on Jesus, which, when 
announced to the chief priests, forced 
them to take measures to kill 
Lazarus also (v. 10) to put a stop to 
this Jewish apostasy (v. 11). 

Further, the next day after this 
supper, when Jesus made his trium- 
phal entrance into Jerusalem, the 
whole city had heard of this miracle, 
and therefore came out to meet him 
(v. 18); and those of the Jews who 
witnessed the raising of Lazarus 
from the dead, and saw him come out 
of the grave, bare record (v. 17), and 
the Pharisees, in despair, exclaimed, 
“ Behold, the whole world is gone 
after him” (v.19). No other single 
miracle has such an_ historical 
confirmation in the Gospel history. 
The mode of narration is so simple, 
and the subsequent factors of the 
narration occur so naturally, that to 
disbelieve it would be to destroy all 
possible historical authority. We 
cannot help noticing here the very 
last attack made upon this miracle. 
It is by M. A. Peyrat, who has pub- 
lished a life of Jesus, which has all 
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the blasphemy of Renan, without the 
wit or the learning.* 

After deriding the miracle, in that 
portion of the work where he treats 
of the account, when he concludes 
his work he exclaims, at the passage 
which recounts the last scenes of the 
life of Jesus in Jerusalem, “What 
became of the blind, the deaf and 
the dumb, the paralytic and the de- 
moniacs whom Jesus had cured, the 
dead he had raised ? What became 
of Lazarus, the daughter of Jairus, 
and the son of the widow of Nain ? 
Jesus is arrested, accused of impos- 
ture, condemned to death, and of all 
those whom he had solaced, cured, 
delivered from demons and from 
death—of all these innumerable wit- 
nesses of his benefits and prodigies not 
a single one presents himself to ren- 
der homage to the truth, to avenge 
their benefactor, outraged, calum- 
niated, proscribed. ‘ Voila ! un mira- 
cle le plus etonnant de tous!” 

This neologic Frenchman must 
have written his “Vie de Jesu” 
without reading the Gospels, or he 
would have known that the witnesses 
of the resurrection of Lazarus did 
come forward and bare record, but to 
no purpose, for the Jews, as our Lord 
once told them, would not believe 
though one was raised from the dead. 

We now pass on to notice the fare- 
well discourse of Christ with his 
disciples. They were grieved when 
he told them he was about to leave 
them, and that where he went they 
could not come; and, seeing their 
grief, our Lord proceeded to ad- 
minister to them the sweetest con- 
solation in the marvellous words of 
his discourse. 

He promises them a blessed life 
with him in his Father’s house ; 
that he should go there to prepare a 
place for them, and that he would 
receive them there himself; but to 
do this he must die. 

So that we learn from this last 
discourse that the object of the 
death of Christ was to open the 
gates of heaven to all who believe 
on him. 

In the words of one of the best 
and most intuitive expounders of 
this Gospel :—t 

“He departed not for his own sake, 


* Histoire elementaire et critique de Jesu, par A. Peyrat. 4 Ed Paris, 1868, 
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but rather for the sake of his disciples, to 
prepare a place for them in heaven, where, 
when they were snatched from the miseries 
of this world, they should enjoy eternal 
felicity. For though heaven was destined 
at the very beginning of things to be the 
seat of the blessed, yet it was not prepared ; 
but Christ prepared it by his death. 
From this it appears that the death of 
Christ had for its end that by it he pre- 
pared for man a place of habitation in 
heaven and an eternal life of blessedness.” 


Our Lord promised them further 
that he would introduce them to 
this abode of felicity ; but to do it 
his death was necessary, for by that 
death he would go to his Father 
and prepare a place for them; and 
not only so, but would lead them to 
that place, where they might be with 
him for ever. And in a subsequent 
portion of this discourse our Lord 
tells them that as he, through his 
death, would return to his Father, 
and prepare a place for them, so 
they must pass through death to 
come to him in those heavenly 
mansions. “ They shall put you out of 
synagogues ; yea! the time cometh 
that whosoever killeth you will think 
that he doeth God service.” 

“T am the way, the truth, and the 
life, and no man cometh to the 
Father but by me.” In this declara- 
tion we have another source of the 
prologue of this Gospel. These are 
the three manifestations of the In- 
carnate “word” :—First, he is the 
Way in that he is the only source of 
salvation, being offered up, that all 
who gaze on him and believe might 
be saved, and enter upon that only 
way to eternal life. Second, he is 
the Truth, being in himself the re- 
velation of God, who is absolute 
Truth, in the flesh, and being sent 
out of the Father into the world, 
became the light of the world ; for 
truth is light which dispels the dark- 
ness of ignorance. And third, he is 
Life, because in him is the only 
source of life eternal, in that he 
who would live for ever must believe 
in him, but he who believeth not 
will be lost in death. 
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And our Lord subsequently adds 
that the end of all this—of his being 
sent into this world of darkness from 
the realms of eternal light ; of his 
suffering and dying ; of his resurrec- 
tion and ascension, was that the 
Lather might be glorified in the Son, 
that is, that by his coming in the 
flesh, by his living and workingamong 
men, by his victory over death and 
the grave he accomplished the salva- 
tion of man—that work for which he 
was sent into the world by the Father, 
in which accomplishment by the Son 
the Father also is glorified. “I 
came forth* (out of) the Father, and 
am come into the world; again I 
leave the world and go to the Father.” 
So that the Son is the eternal reve- 
lation of the Father to the world, 
such revelation being manifested in 
the two greatest works of omnipo- 
tence—first, the creation of the world 
through the Son, by whom all things 
were made, by which the glory of the 
Father was made visible to men in 
the infinite beauty and majesty of the 
universe ; and secondly, the Father 
was again glorified by the Son in this 
new creation, in that he manifested 
the love and power of the Father by 
his coming into the world, through 
his life, his works, his death, and his 
glorious resurrection. 

The remainder of this final dis- 
course consists of the promise by the 
Lord to send to his disciples the Com- 
forter, who should come from the 
Father in his name. The injunction 
that they should ever abide in him 
as the branch abideth in the vine 
and bringeth forth fruit ; the warn- 
ing prediction of the enmity of the 
world and the fate of the disciples ; 
the pronunciation of his benediction ; 
the promise of his divine presence 
and aid, that whatsoever they should 
ask the Father in his name they 
should receive; and the final declara- 
tion that “ these things have I spoken 
unto you that in me ye might have 
peace. Inthe world ye shall have 
tribulation, but be of good cheer, I 
have overcome the world.” 





t é&« rov marpog. Thisis the reading in the better MSS. though the Text. Recept. has 
mapa tov tarpoc from the Father, in contradiction to the frequent use of the expression, 


tx rov 7, in different portions of this Gospel. 


In the new English edition of the Tes- 


tament the thousandth volume of Tauchnitz, this better reading of John xvi. 28, has 
escaped the notice of Tischendorf, though we must speak highly of this valuable edition, 
which places the Testament with the ‘various readings” of the Sinaiaitic, Alexandrian, 
and Vatican MSS, in the hands of Englishmen in their own tongue. 
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Then follows the sublimest portion 
of the whole Gospel—the sacrificial 

rayer which the Lord offered up to 

is Father before his death, in which 
we have thesum of his whole work— 
the whole Gospel. That the Father 
is glorified in the Son, inasmuch as 
the Son has received power over all 
flesh, that he should give eternal life 
to as many as should believe, and 
this he had done by manifesting the 
Father’s name to the men that were 
given to him by the Father, selected 
from the world, for these he prays to 
his Father ; they have received his 
words and have believed. And here 
we have Christ as an advocate with 
the Father, not only for the protec- 
tion and maintenance of these dis- 
ciples who had believed on him, but 
for the divine protection and main- 
tenance of every soul in the world 
who should believe on him. “ Neither 
pray I for these alone, but for them 
also whichshall believe on me through 
their word, that all may be oue as 
thou Father art in me and I in thee, 
that they may be one in us, that the 
world may believe that thou hast 
sent me, and hast loved them as thou 
hast loved me.” 

If these divine words were the in- 
vention of the writer of this Gospel, 
as some would have us believe, then 
we are compelled to accept the notion 
that from John the disciple we have 
a higher manifestation of the Father's 
love and the Father’s plan of saving 
the world, of the Father’s majesty 
and glory, than from the Son himself. 

We pass on now to the considera- 
tion of John as a priest, and we have 
only three epistles under his name, 
one of five chapters, and the other 
two of only one each, by which we 
can judge of his own teaching. What 
we have in the Gospel, with the ex- 
ception of the prologue and a few 

hrases, is the teaching of Christ, 
ut the prologue and the Epistles, 
and as we shall show his prophetical 
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work are his own teaching, though 
that, too, rests entirely upon and has 
for its source the teaching of Christ. 

The favourite mode of address used 
by John in his first Epistle, the onl 
one addressed to Christians in general, 
is that used by the Lord in the most 
sacred and solemn moment in the 
disciples’ communion with him, when 
he consoled their sorrow at his ap- 
proaching departure, “ Little children, 
a little while I am with you.” This 
is the favourite mode of address used 
by John, who, though he addresses 
his readers as beloved and brethren, 
yet the expression “ litile children,” 
occurs nine times in the first Epistle. 
And we have proof that this expres- 
sion of our Lord’s must have been 
known and cherished by the disciples, 
in that Paul uses it towards the Gal- 
ations, which epistle is probably one 
of his earliest in order of time, and 
certainly written long before the 
fourth Gospel. 

John also presupposes a knowledge 
in the minds of his readers of the 
Gospel history (I. Epis. ii. 7, 13, 24), 
that Christ was the word of life 
Coes i. 4), and that the writer of 
the Epistle had seen the manifesta- 
tion of that eternal life which was 
with the Father (I. Epis. i. 2, Gospel 
> i “Ps 

They knew also that God is light 
and in him is no darkness at al (L 
Epis. i. 5, Gospel i. 5-9). If we walk 
in darkness we have no fellowship 
with him, but if we walk in the light 
as he is light we have that fellow- 
ship (I. Epis. i. 7, Gospel xiv. 23-24), 
Christ is the propitiation for the sins 
of the whole world (cap. ii. 2, Gospe 
xxii. 20). He then enjoins the com- 
mandment of love to one another as a 
proof of the indwelling love of God 
(cap. iii. 16, ii. 8-11). And this is no 
new commandment, but one which 
they had had from the beginning— 
a distinct reference to the actual 
words of Christ in the Gospel, xiii. 





* In L. Epis. ii. 13-14 there is an allusion made to a former writing, which could only 


have been the Gospel. 


The apostle addresses the children, the young men, and the 


fathers, he says first as regards the Epistle, I write (ypagw) to you, little children. I 


write. (ypapw) to you, fathers, 
present tense, 


I write (ypapw) to you, young men, using the 
But then he again addresses the young men and fathers as regards a 


former writing in the aoristic tense, I wrote “typapa” (not have written as our 
version has it, the aorist is never used for the perfect in the N.T. See Winer Gram- 
matik and N.S. Sprach. Pt. iii. sec. 40), omitting the children as being before their 
time. This clear distinction between I write and I wrote is confirmed also by the apostle, 
adding that the past writing referred to the “ beginning,” which is not the subject of 
the Epistles. 
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33, where it became an especial com- 
mandment made by him when he 
said, “A new commandment I give 
unto you : that ye love one another. 
As I have loved you, that ye also love 
one another. By this ye shall know 
that ye are my disciples, if ye have 
love one to another.” Therefore the 
apostlesimply writesfrom his master’s 
teaching when he says, “He that 
hateth his brother is in darkness” 
(I. Epis. ii. 11). We know that 
we have passed from death unto 
life (that is, have become followers 
of Christ), because we love the 
brethren (cap. iii. 14). Love to the 
brethren is based by the apostle upon 
the love of God for man. “He that 
loveth not, knoweth not God, for God 
is love. In this was manifested the 
love of God towards man, because 
that God sent his only begotten Son 
into the world, that we might live 
through him. Herein is love, not 
that we loved God, but that he loved 
us, and sent his Son to be the propi- 
tiation for our sins. Beloveth, if God 
so loved us, we ought also to love one 
another.” (Epis. iv. 8-11). What is 
all this but a re-echo of the words of 
Christ, when he prayed to his Father 
that all those that believed in him 
(Christ) should be one with the 
Father and the Son, “that they may 
be one, even as we are one, I in them 
and thou in me, that they may be 
made perfect in one, and that the 
world may know that thou hast sent 
me, and hast loved them as thou hast 
loved me.” 

The new birth mentioned in the 
Gospel by Christ (iii. 3-8) occurs again 
in the Epistle (I. Epis. iii. 9-10) 
“ Whosoever is born of God doth not 
commit sin. In this the chil- 
dren of God are manifest, and the 
children of the devil (see Gospel i. 
12, viii. 44-47). In factevery idea of 
the Epistle might be traced to some 
discourse of Christ in the Gospel. We 
may sum up its teaching in four or 
five points, which will show still more 
distinctly that it reflects the teaching 
of Christ in the Gospel. 

I. That in Jesus Christ the world 
had the revelation of the Father's 
love to the world, in that salvation 
was to be the reward of every one who 
believed on the Son, his divine mis- 
sion, his death and resurrection, who 
should share that salvation and have 
communion with the Father, for 
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what the Son did was the work of 
the Father (I. Epis. i. 2-7, ii. 15-17, 
iii. 1-6 ; Gospel iii. 3, 16-21, v. 17-22). 
II. The duty of love to one another 
osited as a necessary result of the 
ob of God towards us, and our love 
of Him, and the absence of that love 
leading to positive hatred delineated 
as equal to murder (I. Epis. iv. 7-13; 
iii. 10-15 ; Gospel xiii. 34-35). 

III. Ahigher life mediated through 
Christ. If we believe on him we 
dwell in him and he in us, and with 
him we have communion with the 
Father, I. Epis. iii. 1-3, 14,24; Gospel 
vi. 54-58, x. 27-30, and especially xiv. 


23. 

IV. If we believe in him we shall 
have a share in his expiatory death, 
and our sins shall be cleansed by his 
blood, I. Epis. i. 7, ii. 2; Gospel iii. 
14, 16, 18, x. 15. 

V. If we pray to the Father in his 
name he will grant us all things 
(I. Epis. 14-15). “And this is the 
confidence that we have in him, that 
if we ask anything according to his 
will he heareth us, and if we know 
that he heareth us, whatsoever we 
ask we know that we have the peti- 
tion that we desireth of him.’ So in 
the Gospel, “ And whatsoever ye shall 
ask in my name that willI do. If 
ye shall ask anything in my name I 
will do it” (xiv. 13-14, xv. 7). 

VI. He is our advocate in Heaven 
(I. Epis. ii. 1). “We have an advo- 
cate with the Father, Jesus Christ 
the righteous ;” see Gospel xvii. 20-26. 
One or two more coincidences may be 
suggested. The pre-existence of 
Christ, I. Epis. i. 2, Gospel i. 1-2; 
eye-witness of John, I. Epis. i. 4, Gos- 
pel i. 14, xx. 27, xvii. 2, 13, 21, xvi. 
24 ; God is light, I. Epis. . 5, Gospel 
i. 10; the witness of the Father to 
the Son, I. Epis. 9-10, Gospel v. 32- 
37 


We must pass on to notice briefly 
that we get a reflection of the Gospel 
in the Apocalypse. It is the triumph 
of Christ in the Church after another 
series of struggles with the world, it 
is still a struggle between light and 
darkness. In the Gospels we read 
that when Jesus was upon earth his 
life was a continual contest with the 
prince of darkness, the devil, from 
the time of the temptation in the 
wilderness, all through his miraculous 
healing of the demoniacs, in his con- 
tests with the Pharisees and fleshly 
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Jews (the children of the devil 3 to 
the time of his return to his Father. 
But now in this scene of his glorifica- 
tion in heaven, the Prince of Dark- 
ness is for ever defeated. There is a 
singular expression in the 12th chap- 
ter of the Apocalypse and the 8th 
verse. After the defeat of the 
dragonand his angels by Michael, the 
Devil and his angels are cast out of 
heaven, and we are told from that 
time “neither was their place found 
any more in heaven.” So that the 
“devil” was in heaven ; and if we 
turn to the Scripture we shall find 
that though heaven was closed to 
man, it was open to Satan. We must 
recollect that he was once an angel, 
and fell; but we still find him present 
in that assembly of the host of heaven 
mentioned in I. Kings xxii. 19-22 asa 
lying spirit, who volunteered to go to 
eceive Ahab. In Jobi. 6, we read, 
as quite an ordinary incident, that 
“there was a day when the sons of 
God came to present themselves be- 
fore the Lord, and Satan came also 
among them.” In Zechariah iii. 1-2, 
we read that the prophet saw 
“ Joshua, the High Priest, standing 
before the angel of the Lord, and 
Satan standing at his right hand to 
resist him.” So in this 12th chapter 
of the Revelation we have Satan still 
in heaven, carrying on his usual occu- 
pation of an accuser, xarnyopoc, In 
the Scriptures, and especially in the 
Apocalypse, we have the history of 
Satan developed under four phases. 
The first period begins in Paradise 
and terminates with Christ, whose 
entrance into the world was, accord- 
ing to John I. Epis. iii. 8, “that he 
might destroy the works of the devil.” 
The second period is developed in the 
Apocalypse as extending from the re- 
turn of Christ into heaven, at which 
point Satan was expelled, xii. Apoc. 
9 ; and the third period embraces the 
millennium, during which Satan is 
bound and cast into the bottomless 
pit, where he can no more deceivethe 
nations. After he has been let loose 
a while, then in the fourth and last 
riod he is judged, and for ever 
anished to a lake of fire and brim- 
stone (7-10).* ¢ s 
As regards the dogmatic teaching 
of the Apocalypse, it is in keeping 
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with that of the Gospel and Epistle. 
Salvation is traced to the love of 
Christ for us (i. 5), he is the victor 
(iii. 2, iv. 5, and Gospel xvi. 33). His 
blood cleanseth us from sin (vii. 14, 
and I. Epis, i. 7). It makes us free 
from sin (i. 5, and I. Epis. iii. 5-8), 
His blood redeems people of all na- 
tions, kindred, and tongues (v. 9, and 
Gospel xi. 52). As Jesus overcame 
the world by his death, so the glori- 
fied saints in heaven have overcome 
by his blood (xii. 11, Gospel xvi. 33). 
“I saw no temple in that city,” says 
the prophet John (xxi. 11), and so 
Christ in the Gospel (iv. 21) foretold 
the abolition of temple ritual. The 
bride has the glory of God, éo%a Ozov 
(xxi. 11, and in the Gospel, xvii. 22). 
The Church has, qemih Christ, the 
glory of the Father, “‘ xa: éyw rv dokay 
iv dedweag po dedwea adroic.” The 
river of the water of life issues from 
the throne of God and the Lamb 
(xxii. 1), and in the Gospel the liv- 
ing water flows from the pierced side 
of the crucified Jesus (xix. 34,36, 37). 
There shall be no more death nor 
sorrow (xxi. 4), so (Gospel viii. 51) 
he who believes in Christ and keeps 
his sayings shall never see death, and 
his joy shall be full (Gospel xvi. 23- 
24). The thirsty shall partake of 
the water of life freely (Rev. xxii. 
17), the hungry shall eat of the bread 
of life (xxii. 14-2), and be fed with 
heavenly manna (ii. 17), they shall 
hunger no more, neither thirst any 
more (vii. 16). So in the Gospel our 
Lord appeases hunger and thirst both 
temporal and spiritual ; he himself is 
the bread of life from heaven, the 
heavenly manna (Gospel vi. 32). 

He that cometh to me shall never 
hunger, and he that believeth on me 
shall never thirst (vi. 35). The Lamb 
is the light of the city, and there is 
no more night there (xxi. 23, xxii. 5), 
so Christ in the Gospel (i. 4, and the 
I. Epistle ii. 8) is the light of the 
world, before whom the darkness 
vanishes. Outside the Holy City are 
“ dogs, sorcerers, and whoremongers, 
and murderers, and idolaters, an 
whosoever loveth and maketh a lie” 
(xxii. 15). And those outside the 
Church are similarly described by 
John in his I. Epistle ii. 19. 

We must here notice one other 





* Auberlen der Prophet Daniel und die Offenbbarung Johannis. 
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lexical peculiarity which settles for 
ever the question as to whether the 
Apocalypse was written by the same 
or a different author than the Gospel. 
The evidence of a unity of authorship 
lies in the use of the verb “ oxnvovy” 
in the sense of dwelling in a locality. 
In the Gospel we read, as already 
noted, “ The Word wasmade flesh and 
tabernacled (toxnywoey tv Hpiv) amongst 
us. So in the Apocalypse this word 
is used in the same sense, “ He that 
sitteth on the throne shall tabernacle 
amongst them. “oxnvwoe ex’ abrove 
(vii. 15), “Ye that tabernacle in the 
heavens, “ é« év abrow oxnvouyrec” (xii. 
12). “They that tabernacle in 
heaven,” “ rove év obpavw oxnvovvrac” 
(xiii. 6). ‘ Behold! the tabernacle of 
God is with men, and he will taber- 
nacle among them,” “‘Idov %) oxfjyn rov 
Grov pera Tw dvOpwrwy Kat oKiywoe per’ 
abrwy.” Now as this word is not so 
used by any other New Testament 
writer, we may safely conclude that the 
Apocalypse and Gospel must have 
been written by the same author. 
Finally, we have in this prophetical 
vision, as the ultimate triumph of 
light over darkness, the glorification 
of Christ in heaven. In the world 
he was meek and lowly—a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief, 
despised amongst men, buffeted, 
scourged, mocked, and crucified, and 
now in heaven he is “he that liveth 
and was dead, and will live for ever- 
more” (i. 18). He has the keys of 
hell and death(/bid.) ; he is the judge 
of all men (ii. 23) ; the Lord of Lords 
and King of Kings (xvii. 14, xxi. 16, 
i. 5); the faithful and true (xix. 11); 
he will rule with a rod of iron, and 
tread the wine-press of God’s wrath 
(xix. 15). To consummate the whole 
glory of Christ the Apocalyptical 
seer sums up the eternal dignity of 
the glorified One with a crowning 
title, and his name is called “ The 
Word of God” (‘0 Xébyoc rod Geo, 
xix. 13). And the prophet concludes 
his burden with a longing hope for 
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the coming of his heavenly Master. 
The last words of the glorified Christ 
are, “Surely I come quickly ;” and 
the beloved discipleresponds“ Amen / 
even 8, come, Lord Jesus.” 

We have now considered John as 
the Evangelist, Priest, and’ Prophet, 
and we find that in his works pro- 
duced under each capacity a signifi- 
cant unity of thought, style, and 
matter. But we must point out one 
fact here. There are many learned 
works written which are called the 
“doctrine of John,” or the “teaching 
of John,’’* but they might be more 
accurately termed the teaching of 
the Christ of John’s representation ; 
for what John teaches is very scanty, 
and almost entirely confined to the 
Epistle, and even that, as we have 
seen, is based upon the words of his 
Master. So that calling the system 
of doctrine contained in his Gospel, 
which is composed principally of the 
discourses of Christ, “the doctrine 
of John” is rather like placing the 
pupil before the master, the instru- 
ment before the artist, the “vase” 
before the contents which fill it. 

What we have in John’s works 
united is a certain consecutive repre- 
sentation of Christ ; but if we call 
that representation “John’s doctrine,” 
it would seem to imply that it was 
not so much an historical representa- 
tion as a creation of the imagination 
of the writer. 

But we believe that the Christ, as 
represented in the works of John, are 
not “his doctrine,” but are his actual 
experience, as he himself declares, 
what he had seen and heard (I. Epis. 
i. 2). Then the only question which 
remains is how can we explain the 
difference between John and the 
Synoptics in the representation of 
Christ and his teaching ; are we to 
regard the Christ of John as more 
historical than that of the Synoptics, 
or vice versa ? We will endeavour to 
explain. There is no absolute con- 
tradiction between the Christ of John 





* These works are peculiar to Germany, and unfortunately scarcely known in England, 


save to those who study German theology. 


Four distinguished works—“ Lehrbe- 


griffe”—may be named on this subjeet, and they throw great light upon the Gospel and 
the questions connected with it—Weiss and Fromman on the side of the Gospel; Kostlin, 
who.represents the modified form of the modern Tubingen school, and has produced a 
very valuable treatise; and Hilgenfeld, who with many excellences yet out-Herods 
Herod (Baur) by placing this Gospel amongst the Valentinian Gnostic controversies. 
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and that. of the other ls, but 
had we no other means of proving 
the historical certainty of John’s re- 
presentation, we should feel safe in 
accepting what he has recorded as 
genuine history, not only from the 
close consecutiveness in his different 
works, but from the fact that his is 
the only Gospel which expressly claims 
to be the work of an eye-and-ear wit- 
ness. We believé that the Gospel of 
Matthew, even as we have it now, was 
written by the apostle of that name ; 
but still there is this peculiar to the 
Gospel of John, that its writer em- 
phatically declares that what he re- 
cords is what he “has seen and 
heard ;” and we think we have suc- 
ceeded in showing that his Gospel, in 
the peculiar graphic and familiar 
mode of its narration, supports us in 
our belief of the author’s assertion. 

But we have other proofs of two 
kinds—the one from the Synoptics 
themselves, and the other from cer- 
tain writings in the New Testament, 
which are admitted by the most ex- 
treme schools of scepticism to have 
been written before any of the 
Gospels. In the former we shall en- 
deavour to show that our Lord is 
not represented as a “Woe avOpw7oe,’ 
a mere man, but as a person endowed’ 
with divine power and divine 
authority for his mission ; and in the 
latter we slifill show that the falsely 
so-called metaphysical or transcen- 
dental representation of Christ as re- 
flected in the works of John existed 
completely and _ perfectly in the 
Epistles of Paul, four of which 
(Romans ii. to Corinthians, and back 
to the Galatians) are admitted to be 
genuine by the most extreme schools; 
also in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
which, if not literally written by Paul, 
is contemporary and essentially Paul- 
line and in those of Peter. 

Tn St. Luke (ii. 46-49) we read that 
at twelve years old he declared that 
God was his father, and in reply to his 
mother’s exclamation, “Thy Father 
and I have sought thee,” he declares, 
“ How is it that ye sought me ? Wist 
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ye not that I must be about my 
father’s business ?”* 

In St. Matthew there is a weighty 
sentence in which Christ declares him- 
self to be just what John represents 
him. “ All things are delivered up to 
me of my Father, and no man know- 
eth the Son but the Father ; neither 
knoweth any man the Father save 
the Son, and he to whomsoever the 
Son will reveal him” (Matt. xi. 27, 
see John i. 18, v. 17-19, vi. 44-47). 
So also in Matt. vii. 21, he speaks of 
his Father “ which is in Heaven.” So 
in this Gospel he is represented as 
declaring himself to be greater than 
the Temple (xii. 6); greater than 
Jonah (xii. 41); greater than Solomon 
(v. 42); and greater than all the pro- 
phets, for all the prophets longed 
after him (xiii. 17, Matthew xxii. 41- 
46, Mark xii. 35-37, Luke xx. 41-44), 
all of them record that passage, the 
declaration of Christ, that he could 
have no earthly father by declaring 
that even David in the spirit called 
him (Jesus) Lord, how then could he 
be the son of David ? and both Mat- 
thew and Luke describe the super- 
natural generation of Jesus. We 
cannot better conclude this portion 
of our proof than by quoting the 
words of Prebendary Liddon in his 
valuable work on “Our Lord’s 
Divinity” :— 

“In the Synoptic Gospels then the person 
of Christ, divine and human, is the centre- 
point of the Christian religion. Christ is 
here the Supreme Lawgiver; he is the 
perfect saint ; he is the judge of all men; 
he controls both worlds, the physical and 
the spiritual ; he bestows forgivenessof sins 
and the Holy Spirit; he promises everlasting 
life; his presence is to be perpetuated on 
earth, while yet he will reign as Lord of 
Heaven.” 


To this we may add that inasmuch 
as the Christ of the Synoptics raised 
the dead, cast out devils, restored 
sight to the blind, in short did all 
those works which had been predicted 
by the ancient prophets of the Jews, 
as the credentials of the true Messiah; 
as he also declared that God in 








* So Konig, in his great work on the Incarnation (“ Die Menschwerdung Gottes”) 
notes this :— ‘“‘ And here I cannot omit to note what is in the highest degree noteworthy, 
that even in his last words to the Jewish teachers he declared his supernatural origin. 
o Thus, already in his twelfth year was he conscious that God was his Father, 
and Joseph not his real but putative father” (p. 205). This work is one of the most 
complete upon the great question of the Incarnation, a rich treasure-house of exegetical 
biblical, historical, and patristic proof of that great fact of Christianity and should be 
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heaven was his Father, and therefore 
he was the Son of God, not in the 
sense that the ancient kings and 
priests were so termed, but absolutely 
and essentially Son of God, and there- 
fore equal with God, as is testified by 
the unwilling evidence of the Phari- 
sees and Jews, who would have stoned 
and killed him because he made him- 
self equal with God, and by the High 
Priest himself, who, for the same 
reason, rent his clothes; that the 
Christ of the Synoptics also rose from 
the dead and appeared to his disciples 
after his resurrection, and that those 
disciples aroused from their natural sor- 
row at the death of their master, became 
under the certainty of the resurrection 
the active and untiring founders of the 
Church, we are compelled to admit 
that after all there is little distinction 
between the Christ of John and the 
Christ of the three other Evangelists. 

But we have earlier proof of this 
conception of Christ which can be 
traced as generally accepted within 
twenty-five years after the resurrec- 
tion. In the Epistle of Paul to the 
Galatians, written not later than A.D. 
58, the apostle traces the heirship of 
the believers to the direct Sonship of 
Christ with God ; they were the heirs 
of God through their faith in Christ, 
who was the Son of God, and was sent 
forth by him when the time was come, 
and therefore must have existed with 
the Father as Son before that time 
Gal. iv. 4-7). So that the Gospel 

aul preached to the Galatians, and 
which they then believed, was that of 
a Christ divine and human, both of 
which qualities are emphatically de- 
clared by St. John. 

In the 1 Epistle to the Thessalo- 
nians we hear that those people also 
believed.in a Christ who was the Son 
of God in heaven, whom God raised 
from the dead “ even Jesus” (1 Thess. 
i. 9-10). This is the same teaching 
as that of John, who insists in his 
Epistle that “ Jesus” was that Son of 
God, who was the “ true Christ.” In 
this Epistle, written even earlier than 
that to the Galatians, the apostle al- 
ludes to his early mission amongst 
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them. When he preached to them 
the Gospel of Christ, which, as he 
asserts in the former Epistle to the 
Galatians, he received trom Christ 
himself, “ for I neither received it of 
man, neither was I taught it but by the 
revelation of Jesus Christ,” and this 
Gospel was simply that the Son came 
from the Father in heaven, that he 
died for us (1 Thess. v. 9-10), that he 
rose again (1 Thess. iv. 14), and that 
those who sleep in Jesus will God 
bring with him, for the dead in Christ 
shall rise (verses 14-17), and we also 
hear that the preaching of this 
“ Gospel of God” (chap. ii. 8), and “of 
Christ” (iii. 2), and of “the Holy 
Ghost’ (i. 5), converted these men 
of Thessalonia from the worship of 
idols to serve the living and true God, 
and to wait for his Son from heaven, 
whom he raised from the dead, “ even 
Jesus” (i. 4-10), and still further, 
that so great was the faith of these 
converted idolators that they were in- 
fluential examples tothe Macedonians 
and were instrumental, not only in 
the conversion of that people, but also 
of those of Achaia, and still further 
that the fame of their faith Godward 
was spread about in every place. 

If possible a still higher view is 
given by Paul in his Epistle to the 
Colossians. Here Christ is the image 
of the invisible God. “ tixwy rot Od 
tov doparov,” the first-born of every 
creature, by whom all things were 
created that are in heaven and in 
earth, visible and invisible, thrones, 
dominions, principalities, or powers, 
all things were created by him and 
Jor him, and he is before all things, 
and by him all things consist. 
Here we have Christ not merely 
as the agent of creation, but as the 
object for which all things were 
created, and in this Paul has not been 
equalled by the later John, a fact 
which refutes the suggestion that the 
Johannine view of Christ was the re- 
sult of dogmatical development. 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews we 
have also Christ as the brightness of 
his (God's) glory and the “express 
image of his person,”* that though by 





* The words dravyacpa, capaxrnp, and brocrame, are very indifferently translated 
aravyacpa, is the brightness given forth by a shining object from itself (Delitzsch Com- 
mentar). Bleek translates it by “abstrahl” or “eradiation.” «xapaxrnp is that which 
makes a mark or impression, as Zwornp, that which girdles. Hence it comes to mean 
the image itself, as the stamp must carry in it the image it impresses (Delitzsch). 
wrocracng is that which stands or is placed under, and signifies here the essence or funda- 
mental ground underlying the phenomenon ” (Delitzsch Commentar). 
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his humility in suffering death for 
the sins of the world, he was placed a 
little lower than the angels, that by 
the grace of God he should taste 
death for every man, yet he is now 
crowned in glory and honour, the cap- 
tain of the salvation of humanity, 
made perfect through suffering. This 
crowning and glorification of Christ 
in heaven after his suffering in the 
world is an anticipation of what we 
found in John’s prophetical vision. In 
fact the whole of this Epistle is the 
elevation and glorification of Jesus 
Christ as the ultimate and complete 
revealer of God and the fulfiller of the 
prophecies. It has been thus ably 
divided in a recent masterly com- 
mentary.* “The elevation of the New 
Testament mediator as the Son above 
all other mediators of revelation and 
of salvation. 1. He is therefore ele- 
vated above the prophets and the 
angels, the mediators of the old cove- 
nant. 2. He is above Moses and 
Joshua. 3. He is elevated above 
Aaron. 4. He is an eternal high 
priest after the order of Melchizidek. 
5. He is a high priest who is set on 
the ‘right hand of the throne of the 
Majesty in the heavens, a minister of 
the sanctuary and of the true taber- 
nacle which the Lord pitched and not 
man.” This extraordinary distinction 
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between the earthly tabernacle and 
the true tabernacle, “ rij¢ oxnvijc rii¢ 
adnOrijc” calls to our minds that 
tabernacle in the heavens, the taber- 
nacle of God seen by John in the Apo- 
calyptic vision, where men were dwel- 
ling with God, &c., “rove tv obpavw 
oxnvouvtec,” and “1 oxnvn Tov Ozov.”’ 

So with the first Apostle Peter, we 
have the eternal pre-existing Christ, 
whose spirit spoke through the pro- 
phets; a lamb without blemish ; 
pre-ordained before the foundation of 
the world ; was raised from the dead 
by God and glorified ; who did no 
sin ; who bore our sins in his body on 
the tree, and who is now gone into 
heaven, and is on the right hand of 
God; angels, and authorities and 
powers being made subject unto him. 

We must here pause, and leave it 
to those who think that the Christ 
of John was a creation caused by the 
dogmatic necessities of the Church of 
the second century, hot written by an 
apostle, but one who would pass him- 
self off as an apostle to explain how 
this even higher representation of 
of Christ’s person and work could 
have been so prevalent amongst the 
churches of direct apostolic founda- 
tion in the very life-time of Paul and 
Peter. 





MY OWN STORY. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


I RUSHED out into the dark night, 
rushed on without knowing where, 
on through the sweeping wind, on 
through the crashing storm, but to 
me wind and rain were as nothing. 
Where was my love, my darling ? 
I shrieked his name wildly, and 
called upon him to answer me. 
There was no sound but the howl- 
ing, wailing storm. Lost, lost! I 
cried in my despair, and on I went. 


The unspoken fear, the nameless 
dread that had been on me all 
through the night had now found a 
voice, and the terrible shadow had 
taken a definite shape. Oh! to 
reach the wooden bridge, to plun 

in and rescue my beloved or die 
with him. On I went, unconscious 
that my thin shoes were soakin 
with water, and my feet all cut an 

bruised with the stones, never heed- 





* In Lange's Bibelwerk, by Dr. C. B. Moll, whose exegesis is thorough and systematic- 
We call attention to this excellent Bibelwerk, which is conducted by Lange and some of 
the best theologians in Germany, under three divisions—exegetical, dogmatical, and 
homicetical, and including both Old and New Testaments, forms an efficient antidote to 
the poison of Bunsen’s Rationalism, the leading item of which, in his own words, was 
“to translate the Semitic into the Japhetic” ; that is, to eliminate everything divine out of 
Revelation. Translations of this work of Lange are appearing in “ Clarke's Theological 


Library.” 
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ing the bitter wind that penetrated 
my slight evening dress, while the 
deadly cold pierced me through and 
through. As I tried to advance the 
wind beat me back, and rain sharp 
as hailstones fell upon my un- 
covered head and blinded me, 
still I struggled on, till, in the dark- 
ness, I became uncertain of my way, 
and, stumbling over some obstacle in 
my path, fell. Old Clarke, who had 
been following me a little distance, 
helped me up. 

* For God’s sake, miss, dear,” he 
said, “come home and wait the 
Lord’s will in peace—come home, 
miss, dear.” 

I pushed him wildly from me. 

“Wicked old man,” I said, “ don’t 
ay know your master wants me— 
et me go;” and again I tried to get 
on, but in vain. The wind was too 
strong for me ; then I clung to him. 

“Clarke,” I cried, “take me to 
him. Dear old Clarke, let me only 
see him once. Oh, Clarke, I love 
him so, and we parted in anger! 
Oh ! don’t refuse me, take me to him, 
and let me tell him the truth—oh ! 
take me to him!” 

The old man’s voice was broken 
with sobs as he took my cold hand 
in his horny grasp. 

“The Lord have pity on you,” he 
said, softly, “and give him back to 
you. Look, miss, dear, I’ll take you 
to him, and don’t be downhearted, 
for while there’s life there’s hope, 
and the Lord may be merciful and 
spare him ; pray to God Almighty, 
and maybe he’ll hear you.” 

The Almighty hear me? whose 
throne I had stormed with my 
cries for vengeance, whose punish- 
ments I had called down on the 
head of my innocent love. Yes, my 
prayers had been heard and had been 
granted ; and how could I pray again 
to a God who had not been merciful 
to me? I laughed aloud at the 
thought, and the sound echoed wildly 
through the trees. 

“The Lord be good unto us,” I 
heard the old man murmuring ; “ she 
is going crazed.” 

y the light of thetorch Clarke held 


we made our way slowly overscattered- 


ieces of timber—now moving on a 
ittle, now clinging together as a wild 
gust would come and nearly sweep us 
off our feet ; the crashing sound of 
falling timber in the distance telling 
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what was going on in the far part 
of the plantations, while ever and 
anon I could hear a sound like an 
axe sawing slowly through a tree. 

“Do you hear, miss?” Clarke 
would whisper, in an awe-struck 
voice. “There it is, ever since the 
handsome Sir Hugh was murdered 
in the beech plantation by his wife’s 
‘light o’ love.’ The axe saws a tree 
the day a Warrender dies—oh, dear ! 
oh, dear ! my fine young master !” 

While he wrung his hands and 
moaned it seemed to me as if I was 
back again in the old hall on the 
evening when Philip had told us the 
legend of the house. I saw the wood 
fire blazing and lighting up the 
armour, and the pictures of the grand 
old Warrenders just as it did on that 
night; I saw Philip sitting in the 
centre of the group round the fire, 
with the deep look in his eyes I knew 
so well. The whole scene rose be- 
fore me. 

“Oh, Philip, Philip!” I cried out 
in my agony, and hurried on more 
quickly. 

We were just entering the beech 
penton, when Clarke, who was 
eading, suddenly stopped. 

“Stay, miss, dear,’ he said, in an 
agitated voice, and standing before 
me ; “stay, in the name of the Lord 
Almighty.” 

“ What is it ?” I said, straining my 
eyes through the trees and the dark- 
ness. 

** Don’t look, miss ; come home for 
God's sake ; such sights is not for the 
likes of you.” 

Coming slowly towards us from the 
other side of the plantation was a 
crowd of people with lighted torches. 
With eyes distending with horror I 
looked at them advancing. As they 
neared the centre of the plantation 
they stopped, and laid something 
they were carrying on the ground. 
I knew what it was. No need for 
Clarke’s broken sobs, and the inarti- 
culate sounds of grief that reached us. 
A thriek that went through the air 
burst from me. 

“Let me go!” I cried to Clarke, 
who tried to hold me back ; “let me 
go!” and using all my strength, I 
tore from his grasp, and ran to Aum. 

The crowd parted and fell back as 
Icame on. A man knelt beside him 
on the grass, trying to force some- 
thing through the pallid lips. There 
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was no colour in the white face, no 
light in the dark eyes that looked on 
me with mute reproach. 

I fell on my knees beside him, I 
drew the heavy head into my arms, 
and with my warm lips rained kisses 
on the eold face. 

“He is not dead,” I said, looking 
round me fiercely, and as they were 
about to speak I hushed them down. 

“Philip,” I whispered to him, 
softly ; “ Philip, my own, own love, 
speak to me. One word—only one. 
It is Edith, whom you loved—your 
own loving Edith. My darling, it 
was alla mistake. I never meant to 
grieve you. I have murdered you, 
my own love, but I never loved any- 
one but you. Give me one look, 
Philip—one word. Say you forgive 
me. Oh, my God! my God! is he 
dead !” 

I looked up at the faces round me 
in their silence and gloom. 

“Will you do nothing ?” I said, 
hoarsely. “Are you men, and will 
you see him die ?” 

They shook their heads sorrowfully, 
and the man kneeling opposite me 
said— 

“My poor lady, it is no use. Iam 
a doctor myself, and I can tell you 
he was dead some time when we 
found him, and no human skill can 
help him now.” 

Human skill! was there a God in 
heaven to look down on such a sight 
as this? I gazed into the marble 
face lying so still and quiet in my 
arms. I took his cold hand in both 
mine, no answering pressure. I laid 
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my cheek to his, no sign only those 
eyes looking up vacantly to leone, 
to the black sky above. A horror 
seized upon me. “ No,no,” I shrieked ; 
“he won’t speak to me. Oh say he 
is not dead. Be merciful—he has only 
fainted. How could he die? What 
killed him? I never stabbed him. 
He was here half an hour ago talking 
to me ; don’t you remember it, Philip ; 
and Emily went to the beech-walk. 
Philip, why don’t you speak ; don’t 
you see they’ll all say I murdered you? 
Tell them I never touched you.” 

I threw myself on him, [ clung to 
him, I held him in my arms, and 
when they would have raised me I 
could not let him go. There was a 
murmur among the crowd, and a 
whisper of awe and compassion. 
“Here his mother is coming,” they 
said. “Oh! the poor mistress.” I 
clung closertohim. “ Philip, Philip, 
she is angry with me; she'll part us 
for ever if you don’t speak to her. 
Tell her I never murdered you, but 
that it was Emily did it. She stab- 
bed you. Oh my love, we will be so 
happy together. My darling, my own 
Philip, speak to me before she comes. 
She will tear me from you; don’t let 
us part, oh God!” She was coming 
closer, coming like an avenging spirit 
to demand her son at my hands. I 
hid my face on him, I wound my arms 
tighterroundhim. I would hide him 
somewhere where she couldn’t find 
him or me. I tried to lift him, but all 
strength seemed suddenly to have left 
me, and with an agonizing scream of 
mingled grief and despair, I fell back. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


WueEn I came to myself I was 
lying on my bed; I had that deadly 
feeling that is akin to death, and 
that always accompanies returning 
consciousness ; then came the con- 
fused grasping at thought, and after 
a few minutes back came the terrible 
the fearful reality. “I must see him 
again was what filled my mind; I 
must look upon his face once more.” 
I rose culahie and hurried from the 
room; all along the darkened galleries 
I went, creeping like some guilty 
thing; I came to Ais room, and gently 
opening the door, stole into the 
chamber of death. There are mo- 
ments of supreme agony when one is 


given strength, and I wondered at 
myself at the calmness with which I 
advanced and looked on him; he lay 
sleeping so calmly, it was hard to be- 
lieve that he was dead. God help me, 
that I should look on such a sight as 
this. He was at rest, I thought, and 
Iam cursed with life, I who murdered 
him, my love, my Philip. As I looked 
my brain seemed on fire, my heart to 
dissolve in anguish. Those who have 
knelt by the bed on which all they 
love best is lying, in the solemn slee 

of death, will know what I felt as 

gazed on my dead darling. I cannot 
write it, for memories come crowding 
too quickly upon me, and no pen can 
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speak that language of utter desola- 
tion. To look on the loved one’s face, 
and see no answering expression ; to 
speak words of love, words of fire, 
and to know they are not heard. 

Oh, if I could only go back one day 
of my life; if I could but recall my 
taunting words, my unkind looks; 
again I saw his wounded face; again 
I felt the passionate grasp of his 
hand, and I had let him go, and now 
he would never know how I had 
loved him. “Too late, too late,” I 
moaned out, and would have flung 
myself into his dead arms; but a tall 
form rose up before me, and a hollow 
voice spoke—“ Leave him,” it said; 
“ don’t touch him, he is mine, only 
mine. Oh, my son, my son, why did 
you love this girl for her beauty? we 
were happy tillshe came. My boy, my 
handsome bright boy, you have killed 
him, Edith; why did you take him 
from me? My only one, my pride, 
my child; he loved you and you have 
murdered him.” 

She looked at me with hollow eyes, 
dry and scorching ; in her agony there 
was no place for me and my grief ; it 
was no longer my gentle godmother, 
it wasan avenging and furious mother. 
I thought she was going to curse me ; 
suddenly the room filled with all the 
ancestors of the Warrenders; there 
was Sir Hugh and the Lady Eleanor, 
and handsome cavaliers, and beautiful 
ladies ; they gathered round the bed, 
weeping bitterly ; then the room filled 
with the sound as of an organ, and 
the voic.s as of an invisible choir 
chanting “She has killed him, she 
has killed him ;” and then I remem- 
ber no more. 

I have but little more to tell. On 
the night Philip died my soul died 
within me—imy heart broke. Where 
my spirit went during the long swoon 
that obscured my intellects for many 
weeks I cannot tell ; memory has re- 
tained no trace of that time. I fancy 
sometimes that in my despair and 
longing for reunion with my loved 
one, my spirit fled to his home, and 
prayed there to be admitted. But I 
was warned away; unseen hands 
drove me back to this weary earth to 
linger out my pilgrimage, to fulfil 
my share of desolation and anguish 
until such time as I shall be fit for 
his companionship. A fever, the re- 
sult of the shock and exposure on 
that dreadful night, consumed me for 
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many months, and when at last it 
left me, I was so weakened in mind 
and body that not even a trace of m 
former self remained. Slowly i 
struggled back from the great valley 
of shadow. They told me I had been 
very near death, and that it was a 
miracle that I was saved. I turned 
my face away from tir gladness, and 
wept. Oh, why had I not died? 

od heard their prayers, and been 
deaf to mine. Bit by bit it all came 
back to me, my terrible misfortune. 
Day after day I would sit at the 
window of my room looking vacantly 
out, thinking, thinking—piling the 
miserable story together. 1 hardly 
ever spoke but to ask some question. 
Inever cried. Ineverslept, how could 
I, with his eyes always looking at me. 
I was not mad, for 1 knew everyone, 
and knew that I was back at home ; 
but all our difficulties, all my father’s 
troubles, Sir Benjamin, Dick Airey, 
everything in fact but the one thin 
had passed out of my mind; for al 
else it was a blank. It never struck 
me that all poverty and struggling 
seemed to have passed away from us, 
and that all an invalid’s fancies were 
gratified with a facility that only 
comes from a well filled purse. Doc- 
tors came and looked at me. One 
tried one thing, one ordered another. 
“A shock to the nervous system,” 
they said, and shook their heads 
wisely. “She is young and strong, 
and in time she may get over it, and 
forget it,” and they went their way. 
Get over it? Get over the haunting 
recollections that night and day pur- 
suedme. Shut out the mute reproach 
of the sad eyes that were ever looking 
at me, forget the glimpses of Paradise 
that had been opened to me ? 

All day long, all night, was the same 
scene acting before me, over and over 
again, it never left me, while remorse 
preyed into my very soul. By-and-by, 
the house was shut up, and we came 
away to London, Idon’t remember the 
journey, it all seemed like a dream to 
me. More doctors came and looked 
at me, and one shook his head more 
gravely than the rest. I saw my mo- 
ther’s tearful questionings, my father’s 
troubled face, and a wild hope came 
to my heart, a dim reflection of the 
joy that had been once mine. With 
something of my old impulsive man- 
ner, I seized the physician’s hand— 

“Oh, please tell me, sir, that I am 
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going to die. Oh, say that I am 
going to see him, and I shall be so 
thankful.” 

There were tears in the good man’s 
eyes, as he laid hishandupon my head. 

“My child,” he said, “we are all 
in God’s hand, and the issues of life 
are his. Ido not think myself that 
you will die,and if it be that you 
are still to live on earth, you will 
find that your burden will be made 
lighter, if you will only lay it before 
the Lord.” 

I had often heard these words be- 
fore, and what were they to me? I 
lay back upon my pillows with a 
weary disappointed sigh ; what could 
anyone know of my deep grief, of my 
unquenchable self-upbraiding ; it was 
—- to say live on, with your heart 
and your soul consuming away in 
slow tortures. I prayed for death, I 
refused to live, and in my paroxysms 
of agony I upbraided heaven with its 
injustice ; there was no one to whom 
I could lay bare all the misery I was 
enduring, no one who could under- 
stand my love and my remorse but 
Charley, to him I could speak, and 
from him I had some comfort. 

I think it was about this time, that 
they told me gently and with much 

reparation, that my poor boy lover 
Gearedile was dead, had been dead 
now many months, and that in con- 
sequence I had become an heiress. 
He had left to me, his ‘‘ dear and only 
love,” all the fortune that came to 
him in right of his mother, and as I 
afterwards found, the reversion of 
what belonged to his father during 
his lifetime—a splendid inheritance. 
I remember the day they told me 
the doctor was by to see how I bore 
it, but at first it seemed to make but 
little impression on the dull apathy 
that had settled down upon me, but 
later on, when they all went away, I 
burst out into bitter lamenting. It 
was a sultry July day, for we had 
come round to summer again, and the 
window was open to give me a little 
air ; the sounds from the street came 
as from a far far distance; joyous 
voices and laughter would reach me 
sometimes, and give a thrill to my 
whole frame. It seemed to me so 
strange, that life and light should be 
going on, and Ae still and dead, 

right Philip, whose laugh had veal 
so joyous, whose smile had been so 
bright, and now the boy who had 
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loved me so was gone too. The gipey’s 
words ; oh, the gipsy’s words—* Your 
kisses will turn to worms, and your 
arms clasp skeletons ;’ money had 
come to me, what use, I moaned out, 
what use? A few months ago what 
wouldn’t it have saved me from ? 
Heaven was unjust to me, I thought, 
and wrung my hands. Back again 
memory carried me to the morning 
when I had parted from Scarsdale. 
How full of hope I was then, how 
long ago it seemed now. I saw the 
hot flush rising to my cousin’s face 
as he spoke to me of my coming hap- 
piness, and as the recollections of his 
many kindnesses, his loving ways, 
his patient suffering came to me, 
tears, long strangers to my eyes, came 
slowly down my wasted cheeks. For 
the first time I tried to pray, but m 
faculties were so confused that 
could only murmur a few incoherent 
prayers. I closed my eyes, and such 
a deadly faintness came over me that 
I thought the end was coming. To 
my excited imagination it seemed as 
if Scarsdale was hovering round me, 
the room seemed to fill with spirits, 
and two voices sounded in my ear. 
One said, “ You dare to pray, impi- 
ous girl !—yow who called down ven- 
geance on your love!” Another, softer 
and gentler, took it up. “Come and 
write your claims for re-union with 
your beloved,” it murmured ; “‘it is for 
us a blessed privilege to unite in hea- 
ven the spirits of those who have loved 
on earth, but they must be purified by 
long suffering and patience; what 
have you done to deserve it at our 
hands!’ “Choose,” said the first 
voice, stern and loud; “your doom 
is written and your span of life draws 
to an end; your prayer is granted ; 
death has been your desire, it draws 
near. Eternity is before you, earth is 
fast receding from you.” “There is 
yet time,” said the second voice, still 
pleading ; “remember there will be no 
reunion between you and Philip, your 
unpurified spirit cannot join his. Far, 
far from your love will you be. 
Choose quick, will youlive and atone?” 
“Let me live—let me atone !” I cried 
out. “ Heavenly Father, I submit ; 
spirit of Scarsdale intercede for me.” 
A soft breath seemed to fan my cheek 
like the reflection of a kiss, and alow 
sigh was breathed into my ear, a calm 
took the place of all my agonies. 
Gentle thoughts came upon me— 
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thoughts of Philip and Scarsdale 
were blended and for the first time 
his eyes lost that terrible look of 
mute reproach. I thought that my 
godmother lent over me, and with a 
feeling of indefinable happiness I lay 
in her arms while her kind voice com- 
forted me. The dreadful vision that 
was always before my eyes receded 
into the distance, and in a state be- 
tween sleeping and waking I began 
to fancy I was back again at North- 
cote in my own room, and that my 
odmother was looking at me, as I 
- sleeping. Frightened, I started 
up, there was a rustling behind the 
curtains, and I fancied I saw her 
standing at the foot of my bed; a 
wild terror seized upon me, I looked 
round for some means of escape. I 
shut my eyes and when I opened 
them again I thought she seemed to 
lide away, and stand at a little 
Deas weeping bitterly. I did not 
know whether I wasasleep or awake. 
I looked again, she slowly advanced 
tome. It was herself. Lest she had 
come to overwhelm me in an agony 
with reproaches for her murdered son, 
I struggled to rise, to escape, but my 
weakness was too great. 

“Oh, godmother,” I gasped out, 
“don’t come near me, I am a guilty 
thing, I drove him to his death— 
oh, my Philip, my own, own love, tell 
her to forgive me, let her bless me, 
and let me die.” Her arms were 
round me, and my weary head was 
pillowed on her breast. 

“ My poor suffering child,” she said 
“my forgiveness has never been want- 
ing to you, our misfortune has been 
a heavy one, but with God’s help we 
will bear it together. I would have 
come sooner to you, but I have been, 
still am weak and ill, and they feared 
the excitement for you. From this 
moment you are my child, my dead 
Philip’s wife.” 

We never aapamien, and it is my 
great comfort that to me was owing 
the peaceful tranquillity of her few 
remaining years. She never rallied 
from the blow she had got that night, 
but slowly and gently faded away. 
Thoughtful to the last of others, she 
took me abroad with her, and by 
degrees youth conquered, and I 
struggled back to life again, but never 
to the life of youth, never to the for- 
getfulness of what had been. Thank 
God I have never forgotten him. My 
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first thought in the morning, my last 
at night Ge been for him; I have 
lived on as God so wished it, but I 
have only lived for the hope of being 
one - with him. He has been part 
of my being, a portion of my daily 
life ; any good that I may have done, 
and I try to be of some use to others, 
has been done as he would have done 
it, and with the hope that he was 
looking down on my efforts to atone 
and submit. 

Sometimes in my dreams I am 
very happy—God is good to me, and 
sends me in sleep blessed forgetful- 
ness—I am with him, I see him, and 
all my old blissful feeling of love 
comes back to me—his face comes 
back to me with smiling lips ; Scars- 
dale’s, too, with a glorified radiance 
upon it—] am loyed to my heart’s 
content, I am forgiven, I live it all 
over again, then I wake up, and 
weary life has to be taken up again. 

After my godmother’s death I went 
to join my father and mother, and we 
travelled here and there until at 
last we settled in Florence. Here we 
lived for many years. Money we 
had in plenty, foreign life suited my 
father, and in England there were 
many stories fioating about that were 
not much to his credit. I was care- 
less where I lived, and there was 
much in the place we had chosen to 
recommend it to a sad heart like 
mine. There in the splendid gal- 
leries and the stately cathedrals, I 
could wander and weep unseen, and 
in the gay crowds I never mingled. 

I soon began to be known, and the 
children and the abbates would sto 
and speak to the “povera Inglese.” 
With the delicate intuition of their 
nation me read my story in my face 
and silently sympathised. Lovers I 
had in plenty, the name of my large 
fortune attracting many to my side, 
but all men were to me like shadows 
and I hardly gave them a hearing. 
There was one who came back and 
back, year after year, one whose con- 
stant love awoke some sense of grati- 
tude in my dead heart, he haunted 
me like my shadow, never intruding 


his affection on me, never reminding 


me of my hasty acceptance of his love. 

Kind-hearted, noble minded Dick 
Airey, even on your boyish heart the 
ghadow of my ill-luck felt. To him 
and to.Emily Airey, now my dearest 
friend, I owed the few happy hours 
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of my desolate life, and when, after 
many years of patience, he awoke to 
find another had stolen into his heart. 
I rejoiced in his joy, and was glad 
that one so fresh and fair as my 
sweet Rose had won his love. We 
are like they tell me, but I love to 
think there has come no shadow to 
the brow of my darling little sister. 
She has escaped all the dangers that 
made life such a shipwreck to me. 
Hersweet temper, her trusting nature, 
has been her best safeguard, and 
then she has fallen on good days 
and loving hands have watched an 

tended her. I sometimes think had 
it been so with me, perhaps things 
might have been otherwise. It is 
twenty years now since my sad, sad 
misfortune. My mother and father 
are long since peacefully sleeping 
in their quiet graves; they died 
blessing me, and calling me their best 
comfort. Freddy is a rising diplo- 
mate, a fashionable young man, who 
comes to me in all his difficulties, love 
troubles, or money embarrassments. 
Rosey is the happy wife of Dick 
Airey, and Charley, my own loving 
brother, is coming back from India 
with all his honours thick upon him, 
he is a O.B., a Colonel, and his wife 
and children come with him. I haye 
come back to my old home to fulfil 
the dreams of our early days—to build 
up the old place in all its magnificence, 
and to reinstate the Aubreys in the 
first place in the country—it was the 
wish of my youth, and I have lived 
to see it fulfilled. When Charley 
comes he will have nothing to do but 
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to take his place, and fill it well. I 
wonder sometimes will I live to see 
him—strange that after wishing so 
fondly for death, now that the doctors 
tell me my time is short, and that a 
deadly disease has come upon me, I 
cling a little to life. I should like to 
see my brother and kiss his children, 
but to-night, as I sit in my old home, 
and the old faces rise before me, and 
the ones gather round me that have 
gone before, my heart yearns to my 
lost, to my only Love. Charley has 
his wife, his dear little ones ; he will 
not want me, but he will be sorry, I 
know, to miss my welcoming face at 
Carsthew, and he will bring his chil- 
dren to my grave and tell them how 
he loved me ; he wiil speak to them 
gently of his handsome sister, and 
tears will come to his soft loving 
eyes as he talks of our early days, 
but I know he will spare my me- 
mory, kind, generous Charley, and so 
I have written “My Own Story.” 
He will read it for them some sum- 
mer’s evening in the woods of Cars- 
thew ; it will tell them how I 
suffered, how I sinned, and how 
during the long years I have spent 
in weary longing on earth, I tried to 
atone, I tried to submit to a merciful 
God, who has punished me here, that 
I may be happy hereafter. I cannot 
but think I shall be united to my 
Philip in heaven, and that God, who 
let me love him so well on earth, 
will make me happy with him in 
that blessed resting place for the 
weary, where there is no more weep- 
ing, no more death. 





DE RE VESTIARIA THEATRICA ; ALSO OF THE DRAMATIC ART, PAST, 
PRESENT, AND TO COME. 


Tae Lord Chamberlain has recently 
addressed a circular to the managers 
of the London theatres, remon- 
strating in gentle terms against the 
scantiness of costume adopted by the 
lady figurantes in the pantomimes, 
burlesques, and ballets of action, so 
completely occupying the boardsat the 
Christmas and other holiday seasons. 
This is lamentable; and disgraceful 
to the state of public taste which 
suffers and encourages such indecent 
and unnecessary exposure. It is to 
be hoped that the hint will be taken, 


although we should not feel much 
surprise if it were found necessary 
to follow it up by a compulsory edict. 
The evil is not exclusively of recent 
growth, but has become more 
glaring—in fact epidemic—trom the 
vast increase of places of public 
amusement within the last twenty or 
thirty years, and the extensive inter- 
course with foreign countries, en- 
gendered by along peace. It is much 
tobe regretted that an objection so 
sound and a weapon so trenchant, 
should be supplied by the supporters 
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to the enemies of the stage. It is an 
abuse which ought not to have been 
encouraged, and the blame of which 
attaches with more justice to the 
public than to the purveyors. Sixty 
years ago, in 1809, Lord Byron, in 
‘English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers,” commented as follows on 
the wndressing then practised at the 
Opera House :— 


“ Then let Ausonia, skill’d in every art 
To soften manners, but corrupt the 


Pour her exotic follies o’er the town, 

To sanction vice and hunt decorum 
down. 

Let Gayton bound before th’ enraptur’d 
looks 

Of hoary marquesses and sstripling 
dukes ; 

Let high-born letchers eye the lively 
Presle 

Twirl her light limbs that spurn the 
needless veil ; 

Let Angiolini bare her breast of snow, 

Wave the white arm and point the 
pliant toe; 

Collini trill the love-inspiring song, 

Strain her fair neck and charm the 
listening throng. 

Raise not the scythe, suppressors of our 
vice, 

Reforming saints, too delicately nice! 

By whose decrees, our sinful souls to 
savi 

No Sunday tankards foam, no barbers 
shave, 

And beer undrawn and beards unmown 
display, 

Your holy reverence for the Sabbath 
day.” 


A little further on, the satirist 
leaves the theatre for the ball-room, 
where he finds the same display with 
old and young :— 


“Now round the room the circling 
dowagers sweep, 

Now in loose waltz the thin-clad 
daughters leap ; 

The first in lengthen’d line majestic 
swim, 

The last display the free, unfetter’d 
limb ; 


Those, for Hibernia’s lusty sons repair 
With art, the charms which Nature 
could not spare ; 

These, after husbands wing their airy 
flight, ’ 
Nor leave much mystery for the nuptial 

night.” 


Again, in the poem called “ Waltz,” 
he says of that fashionable introduc- 
tion :-— 
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“Not love-lorn Quixote, when his 

Sancho thought 

The Knight's fandango friskier than it 
ought ; 

Not soft Herodias, when, with winning 
tread, 

Her nimble feet danced off another’s head ; 

Not Cleopatra, on her galley’s deck, 

Dispiay’d so much of leg or more of neck, 

As thou, ambrosial waltz, when first 
the moon 


Beheld thee twirling to a Saxon tune!” 


If the costume of the refined and 
fashionable, at balls and parties, de- 
viates in any respect from decorum 
and elegance—and the latter cannot 
exist where the former is thrown 
aside—it is scarcely to be wondered 
at that the theatres, which take their 
tone in some degree from the high 
quarters, should speedily follow, and 
exceed the ill example. This is 
certainly not a good excuse for an 
objectionable practice; but much 
better would it be if the ground of 
defence, weak as it is, were removed 
altogether. 

When Napoleon became First 
Consul of France, one of his earliest 
and most urgent efforts was to put 
down the indelicate style of dress, 
or, rather, total absence of dress 
which the madness of the Revolution 
had brought into fashion. Soon 
after the issuing of an edict on this 
point, Voltaire’s tragedy‘of “ Alzire” 
was presented at one of the soirées 
in the Tuileries. The hero and 
heroine were personated, nearly in 

rimitive costume, by Lucien and 

auline Buonaparte. The Consul 
loudly expressed his disgust. “ Here 
am I,” he said, “ endeavouring to 
restore public decency, and my 
brother and sister second me by ap- 
pearing in my own private circle 
almost in a state of nakedness.” 

Offences in re vestiaria are easily 
checked. If remonstrance fails, an 
interdict will speedily settle the 
question, and specify the length and 
breadth of skirts, gauze drawers, 
and folds.of drapery, which must be 
adopted under penalties that few 
will like to encounter. But how are 
we to stay the tide which runs so 
furiously at present in the illegiti- 
mate and deteriorating current ? 
There are no first-rate plays pro- 
duced ; there are no first-rate actors 
to embody them if authors were 
realy and managers compliant. 
Authors naturally look for a market, 
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and managers for a public that will 
buy the commodity submitted to 
them. The theatrical world, like 
the British Constitution, consists of 
three estates—Sovereign, Lords, and 
Commons. The three dramatic 
estates are managers, authors, and 
ublic. In both governments the 
atter is the predominant power. 
The public controls the manager, the 
manager buys the commodity that 
the public asks for, and the author 
writes what the manager will be 
most likely to purchase. Love of 
high art, enthusiasmin a given cause, 
martyrdom for a principle, are great 
and glorious exceptions to the com- 
mon rule of humanity. They fur- 
nish a fine topic for declaimers and 
pemnes- ye moral, and re- 
igious ; but they are “ few and far 
between,” and, while quoted in glow- 
ing pages as illustrious instances, 
are in a greater minority than the 
Tories in the present House of Com- 
mons. 

When Charles Mathews wrote 
his amusing letter to the dramatic 
authors of France, in 1852, in 
French and English, translated by 
himself from himself, he made a 
careful enumeration of the theatres 
then openin London, which amounted 
to twenty-three. We find that in 
the present year of grace, 1869, they 
reach thirty-five, open under the 
Lord Chamberlain’s licence ; without 
reference to casinos, music halls, 
gardens, and taverns, which are ever 
and anon pulled up before the autho- 
rities for presenting dramatic exhi- 
bitions without any licence at all. 
According to the Era Almanac—a 
carefully compiled register of theat- 
rical doings—169 new dramas, under 
every known variety of denomination, 
were produced in the metropolis 
alone in 1868. With the commence- 
ment of 1869 two new species were 
added to the list—one at Drury- 
lane, the “Girls of the Period,” 
classified as a Musical Folly ; the 
other at the Princess’s, “ Marie An- 
toinette,” announced as a Historical 
Panorama of Action. Our be- 
nighted forefathers held what they 
called “The Regular Drama” in 
high veneration; but when the 

uestion came to be litigated, as it 

requently did, under the assumed 

exclusive rights of the old patents, 
no one could arrive at a clear under- 
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standing. Plaintiffs and defendants, 
lawyers, judges, and juries, were 
equally puzzled on the momentous 
definition. But this high, legitimate 
branch of the dramatic art, be it 
technically what it may, is not only 
in a rapid decline at present, but 
verging to an end. he rage for 
sensational effects has so completely 
inoculated the thirty-five metropoli- 
tan templesof Apollo, that—with now 
and then a short-lived experimental 
exception for a few nights in one or 
two—pantomime, burletta, and bur- 
lesque carry all before them— 
“ While Shakespeare, Otway, Massinger, 
forgot, 
On stalls must moulder or in closets 
rot.” 


But these multiplied theatres always 
appear full, and the country visitor, 
who can scarcely find squeezing room 
in the pit, bewilders himself into a 
conviction of the flourishing state 
of theatrical affairs. He knows not 
that the semblance of an empty house 
is the London manager’s besettin 
nightmare ; and that insubstantia 
paper is often resorted to when the 
solid currency slackens in circulation. 
Since the abolition of the patents, 
all the London theatres are placed on 
an equality. All are become royal 
and legitimate. Every department 
of the drama is open alike to all. The 
new pieces alone must pass the ordeal 
of the official reader and licenser. 
This free trade has struck a vital 
blow at the art. But free trade in 
everything is a dogma of the time so 
universally adopted that opposition 
would be worse than useless. Its 
application tothe drama was certainly 
an easy mode of severing the Gordian 
knot, which had led to so much per- 
plexity, if not a fair one, in the dis- 
ae of vested rights. Mr. Benjamin 
Webster, the most experienced, and 
one of the ablest of London managers, 
delivered a very decisive opinion on 
this point, in his examination before 
the select committee of the House of 
Commons, on theatrical regulations, 
in 1866. He said :—“ There is no 
school of acting now such as formerly 
existed in the country ; it is destroyed 
in consequence of free trade in the 
drama. I took the chair to get that 
free trade, and I have repented it 
ever since.” He added also, “The 
degree of monopoly that once existed 
is now impossible ; but if it had never 
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been destroyed we should have had 
much higher acting. I do not think 
the absolute opening of more theatres 
has lowered the drama, but that the 
freedom given to the theatres has 
caused a general deterioration.” 

On the vexed question of the legiti- 
mate drama, which occurred fre- 
quently in the course of the evidence, 
Mr. Webster pronounced his definition 
as follows :-—“ The legitimate drama,” 
he said, in reply to Mr. Powell, m.p., 
“is the class of plays that Shake- 
speare wrote ; the class of plays that 
Sheridan and Congreve wrote ; it 
takes its special character from the 
order of the writing. It used to be 
considered that it must consist of five 
acts ; but I conceive the legitimate 
drama not to consist in the number 
of the acts, but in the order of writ- 
ing, and the style of composition 
altogether.” 

The late Mr. Charles Kean cor- 
roborated to the fullest extent the 
opinion of Mr. Webster on the fatal 
influence of free trade in theatres. 
He said, “The greatest blow the 
drama ever received was the doing 
away with the patents ; from this it 
has never recovered, and never will. 
There are not enough good actors ; 
you can get an unlimited number of 
bad ones. 

In 1809 an application was made 
to Parliament for a third patent, in 
addition to those of Drury-lane and 
Covent Garden. Sheridan, then in 
the House of Commons, having a 
large interest in the first-named 
theatre, resisted the bill with all his 
might, and succeeded in throwing 
it out. He admitted the monopoly, 
but said, “Ifthe term is objection- 
able and the principle to be abolished, 
we are, at least, entitled to an equi- 
valentin place of what we have paidour 
money for.” But his principal argu- 
ment was this: “It is not at all de- 
sirable for the character or profession 
of actors that the number of theatres 
should be increased. If you add to 
them you necessarily increase the 
aggregate of idle persons. There are 
a great many idle persons always 
about a theatre, and the more you 
multiply these the more you detract 
from the respectability of the art 
with which they are connected.” 
This argument decided the question 
at the time. It seems odd that it 
should have done so ; and, supposing 
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the deductions to be sound, when 
London had only two winter theatres 
and less than a million of inhabi- 
tants, to what a frightful extent must 
the increase of idleness and its contin- 
gent vices have radiated, when there 
are, as now, thirty-five theatres 
always open, and three millions of 
resident population, not including 
visitors ? 

But unlicensed theatres, neverthe- 
less, reared their heads, in defiance 
of law or privilege, and evaded pen- 
alties under all sorts of subterfuges, 
while the assailed patentees were 
driven to expensive, and, in most 
cases, nugatory prosecutions. 

When Elliston became manager of 
the Surrey theatre, he acted Shake- 
speare’s noblest tragedies as burlettas, 
with a running accompaniment of 
music, and mechanical extravagancies. 
In the soliloquy of Macbeth, previous 
to the murder of Duncan, a real bond 
Jide dagger flitted on, P. S., suspended 
from the flies, by an imperceptible 
wire, bobbed across the front of the 
stage to O. P., and was suddenly 
whisked out of sight at the proper 
cue. Atthis mode of illustrating the 
most poetical and imaginative of 
Shakespeare’s conceptions, the Trans- 
pontines of that day yelled with de- 
light. A very recent attempt in the 
same style was received with less 
favour by the Easterns of Islington. 
Miss Hazlewood, of Sadler’s Wells 
theatre, in Juliet’s speech before 
drinking the potion, accompanied the 
action by a transparency, resembling 
Tybalt’s spectre, as she said, to “ in- 
tensify the situation.” 

The fair manageress was not the 
first theatrical autocrat who thought 
to “ intensify ” Shakespeare by a sup- 
plementary ghost or two. When Sir 
William Davenant produced his ver- 
sion of “ Macbeth,” in 1665, and 
which kept the stage for eighty years, 
until finally banished by Garrick in 
1744, he added to the supernatural 
agency of the play a vision of his own. 
He ought to have had more respect 
for the genius of his reputed father 
than to disfigure his text with the 
horrible distortions he introduced. 
Thinking, perhaps, that it was not 
fair that Macbeth should have the 
“ blood-bolster’d” Banquo all to him- 
self, he raised up Duncan for the 
especial benefit of Lady Macbeth, in 
a vile, interpolated scene in the 
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fourth act. We subjoin the 

in evidence of what London audiences 
had administered to them in those 
days, and swallowed complacently as 
genuine Shakespeare:— 


Macbeth—Had not your breath 
Blown up my ambition into a flame, 
Duncan had yet been living. 
Lady Mac.—Resign your kingdom now, 
And with your crown put off your guilt. 
Macbeth.—Resign the crown, and with 
it both our lives! 
I must have better counsellors. 
Lady Mac.—What! Your witches! 
Curse on your messengers of hell! Their 
breath 
Infected first my breath. See me no more 
As king. Your crown sits heavy on your 
head, 
But heavier on my heart. 
too much 


I have had 


Of kingsealready! See! The ghost 
again ! 
(The ghost of Duncan appears. Lady 


Macbeth is led out by women.) 
Macbeth, solus. 

She does from Duncan’s death to sickness 

grieve, 

And shall from Malcolm’s death her 

health receive! 

When by a viper bitten, nothing’s good 

To cure the venom, but a viper’s blood. 

Macbeth here is placed some- 
what in the position of Joseph Sur- 
Jace, when his ally Lady Sneerwell 
reproaches him with the failure of 
their joint schemes, and might have 
made the same reply :—“”Tis con- 
founded hard to be baited by one’s 
confederates in iniquity.” 

But while we condemn Davenant 
for his sacrilegious violations of the 
text, let us remember that he was 
the first to introduce the magnificent 
music of Mathew Lock, which so 
characteristically embellishesthe play 
for which it was composed, and is 
destined to equal immortality. It 
merits far more than the caseto which 
the praise was applied, the enco- 
mium of Dr. Johnson on the well- 
known interpretation by Bishop War- 
burton of a noted passage in “ Ham 
let,” “This is a noble emendation, 
which almost sets the commentator 
on a level with the author.” 

It is not very complimentary to 
the erudition of the actors of the 
middle of the last century, to find 
it recorded that Mrs. Pritchard 
never read more of ‘“ Macbeth” 
than her own part, as delivered to 
her by the prompter ; and that Quin, 
when Garrick announced the play as 
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written by Shakespeare, said, “ What 
does he mean? Don’t Iact Macbeth 
as written by Shakespeare?’ And 
asked him, after he had seen him in 
the character, where he got such 
strangeand out of the way expressions 
as— 

“The devil damn thee black ; thou cream- 

faced loon ; 

Where gotst thou that goose look ?” 

Garrick advised him to consult the 
original, and not borrow his know- 
ledge of Shakespeare from the altered 
copies of his plays. 

iss Hazlewood’s ill-judged experi- 
ment provoked considerable laughter. 
With the independent spirit of a true 
woman of the period, she defended 
herself by saying that the popular 
opinion might be the right one, but 
it was not hers. John Bull is some- 
what arbitrary in his spiritual ten- 
dencies. He has no taste for the 
supererogatory Tybalt, while he clings 
to the traditional Banquo. When 
Kemble became stage manager of 
Drury Lane, in 1794, he thought the 
apparition of his brother general in 
the banquet scene, intended to be 
visible to no eye but his own, should 
be abolished. Accordingly he tried 
the omission of the time-honoured 
spectre. When he had to turnand ex- 
claim, “The table’s full !” he glared, 
pointed, ejaculated, and gesticulated 
at an empty chair. The galleries 
could not understand what he meant. 
They clamourously rejected the inno- 
vation, and after a fruitless contest 
Kemble gave in; the burly vision re- 
sumed, and has ever since retained, 
that portion of its duties. But the 
same celestials yielded up, with 
scarcely a murmur, the multiplied 
waistcoats of the grave-digger in 
“ Hamlet,” and with them the only 
legitimate relief in a tragedy of three 
hours anda half duration. 

Amongst other managerial evasions, 
not taking money ostensibly at the 
doors, for the prominent attraction, 
was a common expedient in the olden 
times. This occurred when Garrick 
made his first appearance at Good- 
man’s Fields. Giffard, the manager, 
was only licensed for musical enter- 
tainments. The bill of the 19th of 
October, 1741, promised a concert of 
vocal and instrumental music, to be- 
gin exactly at six o'clock ; admission 
by tickets at three, two, and one shil- 
ling. Between the parts of the concert 
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it was further announced that the 
historical play of the “Life and Death 
of King Richard the Third,” would be 
performed gratis by persons for their 
diversion. The part of King Richard 
by a gentleman who never appeared 
on any stage. On another occasion, 
when four of the Kembles, Mrs. Sid- 
dons being one, acted a play at Wol- 
verhampton, where no money could 
be lawfully taken, under the prohi- 
bition against “hire, gain, or reward,” 
a bill of the performance was handed 
about, with Nota Bene—no money 
received at the doors, but Mr. So and 
So, naming the performer, has a very 
excellent tooth-powder at 2s. a box.” 
And that tooth-powder was purchased 
and considered as a ticket of admis- 
sion. 

In 1832, the laws affecting dra- 
maticliterature came before the House 
of Commons as a national question, 
in the form of several petitions. Dur- 
ing the session of that year a select 
committee was appointed to investi- 
gate and report on the subject. The 
present Lord Lytton, then Mr. Ed- 
ward Lytton Bulwer, sat as chairman. 
They met on the 15th of June, held 
twelve sittings, and published their 
report in July, couched in the follow- 
ing terms :—“In examining the state 
of the laws affecting the interests and 
exhibition of the drama, your com- 
mittee find that a considerable de- 
cline, both in the literature of the 
stage and the taste of the public for 
theatrical performances, is generally 
conceded. Amongst the causes of 
this decline, in addition to those 
which have been alleged, and which 
are out of the province of the legisla- 
ture to control, such as the prevailing 
fashion of late dinner hours, the ab- 
sence of royal encouragement, and 
the supposed indisposition of some 
religious sects to countenance theatri- 
cal exhibitions, your committee are of 
opinion that the uncertain adminis- 
tration of the laws, the slender en- 
couragement afforded to literary 
talent to devote its labours towards 
the stage, and the want of a better 
local regulation as regards the num- 
ber and distribution of theatres, are 
to be mainly considered.” 

The report then went on to recom- 
mend the mode of establishing a new 
system, in its details, by increasing 
the controlling power of the Lord 
Chamberlain, ond by giving the pub- 
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lic a voice through the medium of a 
signed requisition, in the opening of 
fresh theatres in any given parish 
or district. On the question of the 
existing patents, the committee also 
delivered the subjoined clear and de- 
cisive opinion:—‘ In respect to the 
exclusive privileges claimed by the 
two metropolitan theatres of Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden, it appears 
manifest that such privileges have 
neither preserved the dignity of the 
drama, nor, by the present adminis- 
tration of the laws, been of much ad- 
vantage to the proprietors of the 
theatres themselves. And your com- 
mittee, while bound to acknowledge 
that a very large sum has been in- 
vested in these theatres, on a belief 
of the continuation of their legal 
monopoly of exhibiting the legitimate 
drama, which sum, but for that be- 
lief, would probably not have been 
hazarded, are neverthelessof opinion, 
that the alterations they propose are 
not likely to place the proprietors of 
the said theatres in a worse pecuniary 
condition than the condition confessed 
to under the existing system.” 

In regard to dramatic literature the 
report added :—It appears also mani- 
fest that an author is subjected to 
indefensible hardship and injustice ; 
and the disparity of protection 
afforded to the labours of the dramatic 
writer, when compared even with that 
granted to authors in any other branch 
of letters, seems alone sufficient to 
divert the ambition of eminent and 
successful writers from that depart- 
ment of intellectual exertion. our 
committee, therefore, earnestly re- 
commend that the author of a play 
should possess the same legal rights, 
and enjoy the same legal protection, 
as the author of any other literary 
production, and that his performance 
should not be legally exhibited at an 
theatres, metropolitan or provincial, 
without his express and formal con- 
sent.” 

Thus the knell of the departing 
patents was tolled, and the authors ac- 
quired, with more strict justice, the 
rights which had long been withheld 
from them. They also obtained in 
their bill, the unusual advantage of 
a retrospective clause by which their 
privileges were antedated for ten 
years, 

In the course of this investigation, 
nearly all the professional celebrities 
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of the day, authors, managers, actors, 
and officials of the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s department, connected with the 
subject matter, were examined as 
witnesses. The evidence was con- 
flicting, and in many respects highly 
amusing. ‘As in the gravest halls of 
justice, in the most important cases, 
judicial and forensic jokes are occa- 
sionally indulged in, it was not likely 
the opportunity would be lost when 
such witnesses as George Colman, 
Morton, Dowton, Edmund Kean, 
Douglas Jerrold, Poole, Peake, Kenney, 
and Moncrieff, &c., &c., were called 
into court. Colman’s evidence was ex- 
tremely characteristic. When asked 
why his own comedies contained so 
much profane swearing, so many 
small oaths, such as damme, and so 
on, of which he now expressed the 
strongest disapproval, he said, “ I was 
not then examiner of plays as I am 
now; if I had been i should have 
scratched them out. I was then a 
careless, immoral author ; I am now 
examiner. I did my business, such 
as it was then—I doit now. I am 
sorry for the oaths, and I should be 
be very happy to relieve my mind 
from the recollection of having 
written them.” ‘Do you mean to 
say you regret being the author of 
‘Sein Bull’?’?—“ Oh, no; that isa 
very different thing. I might not be 
sorry to have made a good pudding, 
but if there are any bad plums in it, 
I should be glad to have them out.” 
“But do you not think that what you 
call the bad plums, contributed to the 
success of the piece?” “ No; certainly 
not ; it is from habit. The actors 
think it hammers the thing more 
strongly if they use a damme, for 
which they are liable to forty shil- 
lings penalty.” 

This penalty was once inflicted on 
Betterton and Mrs. Bracegirdle, for 
profane expressions in a comedy, soon 
after Jeremy Collier issued his famous 
“View of the Immorality of the 
Stage,” in 1798. A memorable in- 
stance has been perpetuated in the 
“ School for Scandal,” in which the 
actors have thought to improve on 
the author, by “hammering the 
thing stronger” with an adjuration. 
In the scene where Charles Surface 
throws down the screen and dis- 
covers the little French milliner in 
the person of Lady T'eazle, Sheridan 
wrote— 
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“Charles. Lady Teazle, by all that’s 
wonderful! 

“ Sir Peter. 
horrible!” 


Lady Teazle, by all that’s 


The actors, from King, the original, 
down to William Farren, inclusive, 
always exaggerated the exclamation 
of Sir Peter into— 

“Lady Teazle, by all that’s damnable!” 


George Colman was no advocate for 
the multiplication of theatres. When 
questioned on the subject of his fees, 
he said—“ They increase, of course, 
with the number of theatres. Where 
there are more theatres, there is more 
emolument, and, therefore, in point of 
dry and sheer interest, I ought to 
argue stoutly for there being twenty 
theatres in London, but my conscience 
will not permit me tosay that. I be- 
lieve there are too many already.” At 
that time there were only three pa- 
tent theatres, including the Hay- 
market, 

In the course of his examination, 
Colman was asked if oratorios were 
subject to licence with other dramatic 
compositions. He replied that in the 
Duke of Montrose’s time they were, 
and he thought ought to be now, 
not for the sake of the fees, but that 
they might havean immoral tendency. 
“Tmmoral oratorios!” exclaimed 
the chairman ; “ how can that be ?”’ 
“Tt sounds like a contradiction,” re- 
plied the questionee, “but it is so, 
for all that. If you read the Bio- 
graphia Dramatica, you will find 
there is one mentioned as scandal- 
ously immoral.” He alluded to 
“ Zimri,” performed at Covent Gar- 
den, music by Stanley, in 1760, and 
printed in the same year. The lead- 
ing incident and revolting catastrophe 
are taken, with little variation, from 
the twenty-fifth chapter of the Book 
of Numbers ; an inconceivable subject 
for a drama, in any form, and par- 
ticularly for one intended to serve the 
purposes of religion, and to be re- 
presented in a time of abstinence and 
penance. This strange composition 
was printed anonymously, but was 
known to be from the pen of Dr. 
Hawkesworth. 

A large majority of the persons 
exainined in 1832, were in favour of 
free trade in theatres. Charles Ma- 
thews, Sen., delivered a very decided 
opinion on the other side. He said, 
if legitimate plays were allowed to be 
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performed at other places besides the 
two patent theatres and the Hay- 
market, it would, in the course of a 
very short time, brutalize the re- 
gular drama. When asked why he 
expressed himself so strongly, he re- 
plied, because the actors were of in- 
ferior talent, and could not be supplied 
equal in quality to the demand that 
would be required. When asked why, 
as proprietor of the Adelphi, he did not 
prosecute the Strand Theatre, which 
was open without any licence, and did 
him incalculable injury, he replied : 
“That is a question every one asks 
another. To lay an information is an 
unpopular act. I recollect hearing of 
a mad bull getting abroad, and three 
or four thousand people cried out, 
‘turn him round! but everybody 
said, ‘who is to do it.’” Charles 
Kemble reminded the committee that 
they might by legal enactment, erect 
a theatre at the corner of every street, 
but that the creation of actors was 
beyond the powers of Parliament. 
Some praised large theatres ; others 
as stoutly advocated small ones. Ed- 
mund Kean declared that he pre- 
fered a large stage to one of confined 
dimensions, that he acted better in 
-lane or Covent-garden than at 

the Haymarket, and that any actor 
with a good enunciation could be as 
well heard, and the play of his fea- 
tures as well seen at either of the 
great winter houses as at any theatre 
in the kingdom. On a small stage 
he declared that he felt the audience 
to be unpleasantly near to him. Some- 
thing to the same effect was deposed 
by Macready, in reference to the his- 
torical plays of Shakespeare ; and by 
Braham, with respect to singing. 
Dowton, who happened to be in the 
room while Kean was giving evidence, 
when itcame to hisown turn, expressed 
rise at what the great tragedian 
had stated. “When I am told,” he 
said, “that actors can be as well 
seen in Drury-lane theatre as in a 
smaller house, I can as well believe 
you may hang a picture on the top of 
that tower, and say, do you ob- 
serve those beautiful touches! do 
you distinguish the lights and shad- 
ows No, I cannot see them at all. 
That is my opinion as to the stage. 
Give me a theatre of a moderate size, 
where you can be natural, His late 
Majesty, George the Fourth, said to 
me, when I had once the honour of 
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speaking to him at Brighton, I do not 
go to those theatres because they are 
so large ; I am not comfortable.” 
When asked why, during his long 
engagement of thirty-six years, at 
Drury-lane, he had not before com- 
oo of the size of the theatre, 
owton replied, “I have always done 
so. Before I came to London I had 
played with Mrs. Siddons in the 
country, at Weymouth. She was 
very kind and encouraging to me’on 
wy first London night. ‘Iam glad 
to see you at Drury-lane,’ she said, 
‘but you are come to a wilder- 
ness of a place ; and God knows if I 
had not made my reputation in a 
small theatre I never should have 
done it here.’ All the actors of that 
day, Mr. Charles Kemble, who was 
a young man, as I was at that time, 
can remember that Mr. King never 
went on the stage without cursing it, 
and saying that it was not like a 
theatre, and that if Garrick was alive 
he would not act on it.” Dowton 
concluded by saying, “If I were to 
study my own feelings and reputa- 
tion I should most undoubtedly pre- 
fer a small theatre to alarge one. I 
have heard the contrary from Mr. 
Kean, who ought to know as well as 
myself ; but I never heard it before.” 
C. Mathews said he liked a large 
stage, and that when under Colman’s 
management he played alternately at 
the old Opera Sem and the Hay- 
market, it was much easier to speak in 
the former than the latter. He then 
quoted the opinion of John Kemble, 
in his own words and manner, thus : 
—“Tt is a common complaint to 
speak about the size of the theatres. 
The public will tell you they like 
small theatres. Sir, they lie; they 
like large theatres. They go to the 
opera because it is a large theatre ; 
and when my sister and myself and 
Mr. Cooke acted in ‘ Henry the 
tighth ’—and we all remember how 
that play was done—when we acted 
at the King’s Theatre we played to 
£600 ; and when we went over to 
the theatre opposite we never got 
£200 to the same play.” Mathews 
concluded by saying that he concurred 
with Mr, Kemble in his decision, 
Garrick’s theatre was about the size 
of the present Haymarket. A receipt 
of £300, or a little more, completely 
filled it, at the prices of that in. 
Morton, the dramatist, author 
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of “Speed the Plough ” and a “ Cure 
for a Heartache,” one of the most 
experienced and successful theatrical 
writers of his day, who, at the time of 
the inquiry was, and had long been, 
reader to Drury-lane theatre, gave 
an evidence of considerable weight, 
founded on much experience. He 
spoke, generally, in defence of the 
atent rights and the large theatres. 

erather astonished the committee by 
asserting that although professionally 
a writer of plays, he had a particular 
feeling on the subject, and disliked 
seeing his own actual productions. 
“Do you mean to say that you never 
see them ?” asked the chairman, a 
little mystified. “I mean to say I 
never do,” was the categorical reply. 
But the ludicrous element crept in 
as the examination proceeded. On 
the question of erasures by the ex- 
aminer, the witnesssaid, “ Iremember 
Mr. Larpent objecting to the word 
gammon being put into a play of 
mine !” “On what grounds ?’—** He 
said there was a gentleman in Hamp- 
shire of that name who had been 
very much hurt by a play of O’ Keeffe’s 
—I think it isin ‘ Wild Oats.’ ‘What 
is your name?’ ‘Gammon.’ ‘Then 
you are the Hampshire hog? This 
rather touched his feelings ; and if 
it offended, there was, of course no 
harm on the part of the examiner in 
erasing the word. 

A member of the committee asked 
Mr. Morton whether he ever knew 
of any very celebrated performer in 
the country who did not, ultimately, 
find his or her way to the theatres of 
the metropolis. In reply he said—and 
the opinion is worth recording, as 
coming from a man of so much dra- 
matic experience :—“ There are many 
reasons why a good actor should not 
be engaged at either of the great 
London theatres, In the first place, 
men make a very false estimate of 
their talents. Nothing is so common 
as for actors and managers to differ 
simply upon the remuneration. The 
actor puts his estimate upon his 
value, and the manager puts his ; the 
consequence is, if they differ, that 
candidate is not engaged. There is 
another reason. Some men, though 
eminent in a few characters, are not 
generally available, Mr, Kean, for 
instance, If Mr, Kean had the power 
of impressing upon his memory a new 
part, he would be double and treble 
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the value he is now. I know an in- 
stance. Mr. Macklin played but 
three characters—Shylock, Sir Per- 
tinax Macsycophant, and Sir Archy 
Macsarcasm. Luckily for Mr. Mack- 
lin, his talents were such that he had 
an individual attraction, although in 
a limited sphere. If that had not 
been the case, he must have starved. 
Then there is yet another reason 
which does not. appear before the 
public, but is extremely important 
in a theatre—the temporary inability 
of the performer. It is astonishing 
to those who are not intimate with 
the green room to know what a 
baleful influence a bad and malignant 
spirit, and a mischievous temper has 
in a theatre. This, with the other 
circumstances, is the reason why 
many eminent performers have not 
been engaged.” 

Munden furnishes an extraordi- 
nary exception to the list of per- 
formers recorded as setting a high 
value on their own pretensions. 
When Edwin died prematurely, in 
1790, of intemperance, Munden, then 
an actor of some provincial celebrity, 
in Tate Wilkinson’s York Cireuit, 
was recommended as likely to fill the 
vacancy. It happened that Mr. 
Const, who held a share in Covent- 
garden theatre had a /iaison with 
Miss Chapman, an actress of respect- 
able talent in her line. Miss Chap- 
man, having frequently played with 
Munden, in the country, pressed 
Mr. Const to engage him to supply 
the place of Edwin. Const wrote 
to the country manager to offer him 
£4, £5, and £6, per week, for a three 
years’ engagement. The answer 
from Munden was,—“I can’t think 
of it, sir ; it is too much ; it is indeed. 
[ shall never be able to repay you.” 
Miss Chapman’s friendship went 
farther. She remonstrated with her 
friend, and strongly argued that to 
render the new actor of value to the 
theatre, he ought to have more, at least 
sutticient to entitle him to the entreé 
of the principal green room. There 
was a theatrical etiquette in those 
days, regulated by the scale of salaries, 
which has long disappeared amongst 
other regulations. No one, actor or 
amateur, not engaged in the perfor- 
mance of the evening, could come 
into the first green room, except in 
full drawing-room costume. Mun- 
den’s first salary was finally settled 
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at £8 per week, and never exceeded 
£25. He was a great actor ; one of 
the departed Anakims, with a pro- 
pensity to caricature, called, techni- 
cally, “to gag.” He had acquired 
this unclassical habit by early practice 
in inferior schools, and never could 
divest himself of it. He has been 
known to encore himself with his 
stick, held behind him, at the end of 
a comic song. This propensity to ex- 
aggerate was noticed by the veteran 
Tom King in a letter to Mr. Austin, 
soon after Munden’s successful debut 
in Sir Francis Gripe, on the 2nd of 
December, 1790. ‘“ Munden,” he 
wrote, “is a great favourite with the 
— and with me also, but they 
ave given him a hint lately about 

improving Shakespeare in Dog- 
berry.” Munden, a rare instance in 
theatrical life, was thrifty, even pen- 
urious. He continually saved money, 
although not a very attractive actor 
in the provinces, and died what may be 
called a rich man, for one who began 
without hereditary wealth, and was 
entirely the artist of his own fortune. 
His life, impartially written by his 
son, an officer in the army, was pub- 
lished by Bentley, in 1844. It is 
both amusing and authentic, and not 
written with undue partiality. The 
writer does not name the amount of 
his father’s realized fortune, but 
leaves the reader to infer that it was 
very considerable. 

Morton was for many years official 
“ reader ‘of plays” to Drury-lane 
theatre, a laborious and thankless 
office, which ought to be well paid, 
as a compensation for the ill-feeling 
it usually engenders amongst the re- 
jected aspirants for dramatic cele- 

rity, whose name is legion. Woe 

be to the reader or manager who de- 
clines a play offered by a member of 
the press, whether proprietor, editor, 
or reporter. The fate of Marsyas 
awaits him should he ever venture on 
authorship himself. Some of Mor- 
ton’s reports to his principal, as given 
by Bunn, were more curt than cour- 
teous. But the uninitiated can form 
no idea of the bushels of chaff to be 
sifted before reaching the small resi- 
duum of wheat. 
of Morton’s facetize in this line :— 

“ Nicholas Pedrossa.—‘ Sad stuff ; 
to be returned.’ 

“The Adventurers. —‘ Not worth 
adventuring. Sure to be damned.’ 


We subjoin a few - 
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“ Perversion.—‘ Quite unactable.’ 

“Theory and Practice—‘ On the 
subject of paper money. Can never 
be changed into cash.’ 

“ U'he Iron Shroud.—‘ Avoid it.’ 

“ Randulph. —‘ An old acquain- 
tance, not improved.’ 

“* Lthelbert.—‘ Respectable. Ima- 
gine a respectable Saxon tragedy 
at Drury-lane !’ 

“ Imlico, or the Requital._— Sheer 
nonsense.’ 

“ The Refusal.—‘ No better.’ 

“ Prince of Naples. —‘ Won't do. 
Any one but you.’ 

** One fool makes many. — ‘ One of 
the “ many.”’ 

“ Scamp Hall. —‘ Won’t do at all.’ 
“ Women as they are. —‘ Are very 
bad.’ 

“ Panthea.—‘ Read the last page. 
Six of the dram. pers. (four being 
eunuchs) stab themselves in {less 
than six minutes.’ 

“ Marriagealamode.—‘ Hogarth’s 
pictures dramatized. Dialogue very 
dull. Coarseness and the tragic 
effects of adultery and murder are 
dangerous tools to handle dramati- 
cally.’ ” 

Onan adaptation of Halévy’s opera 
of “La Tentation,” by a very popu- 
lar author, under the title of ‘“ Temp- 
tation,” Morton observes :—“ By not 
leading you into Z’emptation I shall 
deliver you from evil.” 

Morton was an excellent writer of 
comedies, in a prolific age. Far be- 
yond Reynolds and not much behind 
Colman. Dramatic authors were 
well paid then, whatever they may 
be now. Reynolds made above 
£20,000 by a long series of farcical 
comedies, long since dead, buried, 
and forgotten. Morton received 
£1,000 for “Town and Country,” a 
sentimental comedy, not very success- 
ful, and another £1,000 for a nonde- 
script farrago entitled “The Slave,” 
the hero of which, a sort of Black 
Rolla, called Gambia, was one 
of Macready’s early stepping-stones 
at Covent-garden. When Morton 
left office, in 1833, he returned his 
pass-key and all the MSS. in his 
charge to his employer, with the fol- 
lowing note :— 


‘«* Eyes, look your last—arms, take your 
last embrace.’ 

“Dear Bunn,—This packet clears 

my cupboard and conscience. That 
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the clearance may be mutual, pray 
send me a farce entitled ‘Love and 
Agility.’” 

As an early result of the report of 
the select committee on dramatic 
literaturein 1832,Mr. Bulwer brought 
in a bill in.the next session of 1833, 
the object of which was to annihilate 
the two patent theatres. This motion 
passed the Commons by a majority of 
thirty-one. But the Duke of Wel- 
lington being enlisted in the patent 
cause, the Lords threw out the bill 
on the 2nd of August. During the 
debate, the victor of Waterloo made a 
highly characteristic observation. A 
noble lord asked him if, as the majo- 
rity would be but small, they had 
not better let the bill go into com- 
mittee. “No, no; always get a vic- 
tory when you can,” was the Duke’s 
laconic reply. The next year the bill 
was again brought before the House 
of: Lords by the Marquess of Clan- 
ricarde, and again thrown out. Ata 
somewhat later period, Bunn, being 
lessee of both the national theatres, 
thought there would be no harm in 
addressing a memorial to the Govern- 
ment, founded on the continental 
system, for a public allowance in aid 
of the national drama. He speedily 
received the following conclusive 
answer :— Sir Robert Peel is wholly 
unable to hold out to Mr. Bunn any 
prospect of pecuniary aid for the sup- 
port of the theatres from the public 
funds. Downing-street, March 18, 
1835.” Meanwhile, although the 
actual increase of patents was not 

rmitted, the Lord Chamberlain’s 
icenses extended to so many places, 
and embraced such a variety of 
theatrical exhibitions, that the sup- 
posed — derived from Killi- 
grew, Davenant, and Co. dwindled 
into a mere mockery of words. 

After an interval of thirty-four 
years, during which a new generation 
and new habits occupied the shifting 
scene of worldly affairs, another 
solemn committee of the House of 
Commons was appointed to sit on the 
state of theatrical affairs in general, 
more particularly with regard to 
licenses and general regulations. The 
commenced their sittings on the 13th 
of March, 1866, continued them until 
the 28th of June—amounting to 
seventeen in all—and issued their re- 
port without delay. The chairman 
was the Right Hon. G. J. Goschen. 
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Five were pronounced a quorum. On 
this occasion the question principally 
turned on the encroachments of the 
music-halls, and whether dramatic 
privileges, under certain restrictions, 
should be awarded to them, not 
under magisterial licenses, but on 
authority emanating from the Lord 
Chamberlain. The grand point, so 
long and pertinaciously disputed, of 
exclusive rights arising from exclu- 
sive privileges, had no part in the dis- 
cussion. As before, great differences 
of opinion were elicited. The authors 
who lived by adaptation or convey- 
ing from the French, to use the 
Pistolian term, were unanimous and 
loud in favour of universal extension, 
which they maintained wouldincrease 
the market, enhance their gains, and 
advance the dramatic art. We should 
like to have heard what Lord Lytton, 
Mr. Westland Marston, Mr. Lovell, 
and a few other really original writers 
would have had to say on the sub- 
ject. But it was not considered 
necessary or expedient to cail them. 
We have already mentioned what Mr. 
Webster and Mr. C. Kean said, as 
managers, on the subject of unlimited 
extension. 

Mr. Buckstone, another of the most 
experienced of London managers, 
spoke very strongly on the injury that 
would be done to the dramatic art, 
generally, by allowing music-hall pro- 
prietors to act theatrical pieces in any 
form or degree. Persons not ac- 
quainted with the arcana of the 
stage form very strange notions as 
to the freedom or licence permitted 
behind the scenes. A year or two 
before the committee sat in 1866, 
some remarks were publicly made on 
the subject, which called from Mr. 
Buckstone a letter in total denial of 
these statements, on all points. In 
his examination, of which we are now 
speaking, he was asked if he still re- 
peated that denial. ‘“ Yes,’ he re- 
plied ; “at the Haymarket Theatre, 
during my predecessor’s management 
of sixteen years, and my own of four- 
teen, we never had a stranger behind 
the scenes ; hardly a friend indeed. A 
clergyman once asked me to let him 
go there. I said, ‘there is nothin 
particular to be seen.’ He replied, ‘ 
should like to have a peep.’ I then 
took him behind the’ scenes. He 
found nothing going on in the way he 
expected, and said, ‘I shall go now. 
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I observed, ‘ You find there is nothin, 
to be seen,’ and he replied, ‘Oh, I 
expected a sort of saturnalia here.’ 
He went away quite disappointed.” 

The only provincial manager ex- 
amined in 1866 was Mr. Knowles, 
proprietor of the Theatre Royal, Man- 
chester. He bore testimony to the 
disadvantage of multiplying theatres 
in the large towns. In Manchester 
therearefour; according to his opinion, 
more than are necessary, beyond what 
the place can bear, and mutually in- 
jurious toeach other. It would have 

en satisfactory to have heard the 
managers of the Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Liverpool, and Birmingham theatres 
on the same point, but their attend- 
ance was not required. 

On the question of relative talent 
in the great actors of bygone days, 
and whether, if now revived, they 
would produce the effect they did 
formerly, a very judicious distinction 
was drawn by the late Mr. F. G. 
Tomlins, in his evidence. He was a 
journalist, author, and critic of much 
experience ; also for many years sec- 
retary tothe Shakespeare Society. “I 
think,” he said, “if an actor like Mr. 
Edmund Kean were to start up now, 
the house would fill to see him. He 
was a wonder, and belonged to no 
school. It is an erroneous idea to 
suppose that genius is ever created 
by circumstances ; it creates the cir- 


cumstances. Men of genius seldom 
present themselves. Betterton was a 


great actor ; Booth was good ; Quin 
was only good in certain characters. 
There was a long hiatus from Bet- 
terton to Garrick’s time. George 
Frederick Cooke was a genius, but 
limited to a few parts. Kemble was 
not a genius, although he made a 
school; but Mrs. Siddons was a 

enius of the highest order. Mr. 
Young was not; he was only a highly 
cultivated actor. — will not go 
to see long tragic plays now ; the 

ublic taste is rey bi a wag 
F attribute to other kinds of litera- 
ture being so plentiful. The public 
are so oppressed with serious ideas 
elsewhere, that they seek the theatre 
as a matter of amusement only. I 
think society in every grade likely to 
take that turn for some time to come. 
Ristori and Rachel were both won- 
ders, but they did not draw for long; 
but probably the language had some- 
thing to do with that.” 
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The substance of the report issued 
by the committee amounted to the 
following resolutions :— 

1. That the present system of 
double jurisdiction under which 
theatres are licensed by the Lord 
Chamberlain, and music halls and 
other places of public entertainment, 
by the magistrates, is inconsistent 
and unsatisfactory. 

2. That it is desirable that the De- 
artment of the Lord Chamberlain 
e so organized as to be able to deal 

with all such places of public enter- 
tainment within the metropolis. 

3. That, apart from the question 
whether an identical form of license 
should or should not be given to 
theatres and music halls, it is not de- 
sirable to continue the existing re- 
strictions which prevent music-halls 
from giving theatrical entertain- 
ments. 

4, That the censorship of plays has 
worked satisfactorily, and that it is 
not desirable that it should be dis- 
continued. On the contrary, that it 
should be extended as far as practi- 
cable to the performances in music- 
halls and other places of public enter- 
tainment. 

Messrs. Bright, Beales, Bradlaugh, 
Potter, Dickson, and Co., we ask you if, 
in the utmost extreme of your demo- 
cratic tendencies, you can think of 
any extension of the levelling system 
more sweeping and conclusive than 
the above-named resolutions? As 
an immediate consequence, the Lira 
Almanac for 1869 enumerates forty- 
six regularly licensed music-halls in 
the metropolis of England. Add this 
number to the thirty-five theatres— 
now, adistinction without a difference 
—and we have eighty-one places 
of public entertainment, as all are now 
indiscriminately classed in official 
documents. If legitimate dramatic art 
can survive those deadly homethrusts 
it has an innate principle of vitality, 
compared to which the ren:vation of 
the heads of the hydra is a trifling 
miracle. Its conditionis worse than 
that of Napoleon at Leipzig, when 
both his flanks were turned and 
a huge gap left in his centre by the 
desertion of his Saxon allies. Such 
unlimited free trade in the drama is 
a dangerous phase in the democratic 
tendency of the day. It leads not 
only to decline, which is rife already, 
but to extinction, which appears im- 
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minent Nor dothe consequences im- 
peril the fine arts only; they extend 
to our glorious constitution, to all we 
hold dear and venerable ; they recall 
tous the prophetic times of Gold- 
smith, in which he says :— 


“The time may come, when, stript of all 

her charms, 

The land of scholars and the nurse of 
arms, 

Where noble stems trausmit the patriot 
flame, 

Where kings have toil’d, and poets wrote 
for fame, 

One sink of level avarice shall lie, 

And seholars, soldiers, kings unhonour’d 
die.” 


In truth the dramatic art in Eng- 
land is at a low ebb at present, and 
seems likely to sink still lower. 
Authors, actors, managers, and public 
are all implicated in the charge of 
general degeneracy. But when was 
it otherwise? Looking back ‘for 
more than a century—a period which 
embraces a rich list of histrionic 
celebrities—we find the same cry 
reiterated again and again, with or 
without reason. Soon after the 
sparkling advent of Garrick, when a 
new and natural style had superseded 
the stiff monotonous buckram of the 
Cibber and Quin school, and a host 
of. brilliant followers surrounded 
their young leader, Fleetwood, the 
manager, asked old Colley one night, 
when he was lounging in the green 
room, wliether they might hope 
ever to have another comedy from 
him? “From me!” exclaimed the 
cynical Jlaudator temporis acti. 
“Who the deuce is to act in it?” 
“ Why, sir, there’s Garrick, Macklin, 
Woodward, Pritchard, Clive, Woff- 
ington, &c.” “ Oh, yes, I know your 
dramatis soncee very well; but, 
then, my dear fellow,” says he, very 
deliberately taking his snuff, “after 
all, where the d—! are your actors ?” 

Dr. Johnson, in his celebrated pro- 
logue, spoken by Garrick in 1747, 
seemed to have had forebodings of 
progressive decline in public taste as 
regarded the drama. He says :— 


“But who the coming changes can pre- 
sage, 
And mark the future periods of the 
stage ? 
Perhaps where Lear has rav’d and 
Hamlet died, 
On flying cars new sorcerers may ride. 
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Perhaps—for who can guess the effects 
of chance ?— 

Here Hunt may box or Mahomet may 
dance,” 


Garrick, in 1762, said, in a prologue 
of his own, as an apology for panto- 
mime and spectacle :— 


“But if an empty house, the actor's 


curse, 

Shows us our Lears and Hamlets lose 
their force, 

Unwilling, we must shift the nobler 
scene, 


And in our turn present you Harlequin.” 


Pass on to 1809 and we find the 
same cry. Lord Byron, condemning 
the bad style of plays encouraged 
by the public, exclaims, in “ English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers” :— 

“Who but must mourn, while these are 
all the rage, 

The degradation of our vaunted stage! 

Heavens! Is all sense of shame and 

talent gone? 

Have we no living bard of merit ? 

None! 

Awake, George Colman ! 

awake! 

Ring the alarm bell! let folly quake! 

Oh, Sheridan! if ought can move thy 

pen, 

Let comedy assume her thfone again ; 

Abjurethe mummery of German schools; 

Leave new Pizarros to translating fools ; 

Give, as thy last memorial to the age, 

One classic drama, and reform the stage.” 


In 1814, Drury-lane, the grand 
temple of legitimacy, was saved for 
a time from the jaws of bankruptcy 
by the success and attraction of Ed- 
mund Kean. In 1830 Fanny Kemble 
rescued the rival sister of old Drury, 
Covent-garden, from an impending 
execution. In fact, every age of 
dramatic history, every movement in 
theatricals, defies experience, and 
appears to be regulated by paradox 
and contradiction. The same result 
has occurred a hundred times in the 
leading theatres of London, where 
vapid, sensational spectacles, tourna- 
ments, horses, elephants, lions, and 
boa constrictors have superseded 
Shakespeare, Kemble, Kean, Sid- 
dons, and O’Neill. 

The leading causes for the decline 
of the drama originate with the 
public, and by the public chiefly 
must the cure be effected, should 
such a desirable issue be yet upon 
the cards. The causes are more 
easily found than the remedies. 
Amongst the most prominent are the 
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late dinner hour, which has affected 
all classes—from the monarch to the 
artisan; the abolition of patent 
rights and privileges ; the extension 
of unlimited free trade ; the classifi- 
cation of all places of public enter- 
tainment under one incongruous 
head; the endless multiplying of 
theatres in London; the total aboli- 
tion of all schools of art in the lead- 
ing theatres of the country ; and the 
prevailing taste for exotic introduc- 
tions, imitations, and translations, in 
which the sensational, mechanical, 
and demoralizing elements are far 
more ample than edifying. Much 
might be effected in the right direc- 
tion if the fashionable world could 
be induced to make their prandial 
hours alittle later still—viz., to lunch 
at three, and dine or sup at eleven 
or twelve; if Government would 
grant subsidies to select theatres of 
the highest class for the cultivation 
of the high drama only; and if a 
regular school or academy for actors 
could be instituted, something after 
the style of the Conservatovre in 
Paris for singers. But not sue of 
these trifling changes is likely to find 
place amongst the revolutionary pro- 
grammes, so popular with many 
leading politicians and reformers of 
the day. 

It may also be observed that sound 
analytical criticism would do much 
to revive the expiring drama. This 
we seldom meet with now, although 
there are writers in many journals as 
well able to indite such notices as 
the Hunts, Hazlitts, Nugents, &c., 
of an earlier day. Perhaps they are 
restrained by authority, or may think 
the subject so far gone in decrepitude 
as to be beyond revival. Plays are 
seldom condemned; actors are 
almost uniformly extolled. We are 
no advocates for undue severity 
arising, as has sometimes happened 
from personal prejudice or cliquerie ; 
but indiscriminate praise is almost as 
valueless as sweeping abuse. When 
John Kemble, eighty or ninety 
years ago, played Charles Surface, 
and Mrs. Siddons Rosalind, Captain 
Topham, the editor and part pro; 
prietor of the Wor/d, and an influen- 
tial theatrical critic, was strongly 
urged by a lady, who had much 
power over him, to write lavdatory 
articles on the two most lugubrious 
failures. But he withstood even 
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petticoat influence, and resolutely 
refused. “No,” he said, “I cannot 
compromise my own judgment, or 
risk the credit of the paper, by 
praising the Kemble Family in 
comedy.” 

Churchill in the “ Rosciad,” Hugh 
Kelly in his “Thespis,’ Croker in 
the “Familiar Epistles,” obtained 
much notice by the extreme pun- 
gency, and, let us add, in many in- 
stances, the injustice of their critical 
diatribes. They were stinging thorns 
in the sides of the actors; but the 
histrionic fraternity suffered more 
from the scurrilous attacks of a 
certain John Williams, who wrote 
under the assumed name of Anthony 
Pasquin ; one of the most unblushing 
of hireling scribblers, who for some 
years infested and disgraced litera- 
ture by his unworthy association. 
He wrote only for the purpose of 
extorting money, and defamed every- 
thing and everybody that was ven- 
erable in the land (see Memoirs 
of Joseph Munden, 1844). He pub- 
lished the “ Children of Thespis,” 
and “ The Pin Basket to the Children 
of Thespis,” bad imitations of 
Churchill, with infinitely more scur- 
rility, and not a modicum of wit. 
He also gave to the world, from 
time to time, extracts from a MS. 
poem, entitled the ‘ Kembliad,” 
which he pretended to have written. 
His hope was to extort a bribe from 
Kemble for its suppression ; but in 
this he was disappointed. Mr. Adol- 
= states that after partaking of 

ohn Bannister’s hospitality he pro- 
ceeded to some den in the neigh- 
bourhood to pen a foul attack on 
him. He wrote to Mrs. Martyr, 
with a threat, for a set of shirts, and 
obtained them. He had the impu- 
dence to bring an action against 
Giffard for a libel on him in the 
Baviad or Meviad, which alluded 
to “the rank fume of Tony Pas- 
quin’s brains ;” but he got so severely 
handled by Garrow that he judged 
it expedient to walk off to America. 
Cobbett, who was there at the time, 
enacting “ Peter Porcupine,” wrote:— 
“They tell me that dirty fellow, 
Anthony Pasquin, has come here. 
Sg they will drag him through 
the Hudson, to cleanse him a little, 
before they allow him to land.’ 
Williams, after some time, returned 
to England, and abused Sir Walter 
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Scott and Edmund Kean until the 
newspapers would have nothing to do 
with him. He died in a garret near 
Tottenham Court-road. He paid 
much court to Munden in the hope 
of getting money from him. He 
never got’a farthing. As well might 
he have expected to draw blood from 
a flint. Munden never replied to a 
newspaper attack. He said, very 
sensibly, “If I do, I play into their 
hands, and raise a nest of hornets 
around me. IfI do not, they'll fall 
on somebody else to-morrow, and I 
shall be forgotten.” 

Our readers will recollect that soon 
after the establishment of Black- 
wood’s Magazine an article appeared 
called “The Chaldee Manuscript,” 
in which the phraseology of the his- 
torical books of the Old Testament 
was supposed to be imitated, with 
application to some of the most noted 
celebrities of that day in Edinburgh. 
The article gave great offence, and 
was soon suppressed. The number 
which contained it is what Dominie 
Sampson would have marked raris- 
simus, and has become a “ curiosity 
of literature.” The suppression arose 
less from any idea of the style bor- 
dering on the profane than from 
the sharp ridicule of the personal 
allusions. Literary men, of all 
classifications, are more sensitive 
under ridicule than any other mode 
of assault. A direct attack may be 
repelled by a direct denial, but who, 
said Paley, when asked why he did 
not answer Gibbon, can refute a 
sneer ? This Chaldee manuscript 
was long, as a joke, fastened on Hogg, 
the Ettrick shepherd, who rather in- 
clined to acknowledge the paternity, 
although it is generally believed to 
have been written by John Wilson, 
the editor of the Magazine, the veri- 
table Christopher North. But the 
idea lacked originality. It was 
evidently suggested to the writer by 
a theatrical notice from the pen 
of Edward DuBois, editor of the 
Monthly Mirror, which appeared 
in that periodical in July, 1807, when 
the Rosciomania was at its fullest 
height, under the title of “ Stage 
Chronicles.” This is not often met 
with now, after the lapse of more 
than sixty years, and the subjoined 
condensed transcription, may be 
acceptable :— 

“ Now in that day John the Kem- 
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bleite reigned over the city of Baby- 
lon, and the multitude flocked round 
the gates of his palace, crying, ‘Oh, 
king, reign thou over us for ever!’ 
But the people of Babylon were of a 
fickle nature, insomuch that they 
grew weary of John the Kembleite, 
and took counsel how they might 
despoil him of his throne. 

“ And there came from afar off a 
man with a white beard, called 
Hough, and he bore in his right hand 
the youthful Bettyadad, whose chin 
was guiltless of beard, neither was 
there whisker to his cheek. 

“ And the people marvelled greatly, 
crying, ‘Who art thou?’ And the 
man Hough whispered the youth, 
‘ Answer, and say thy name is Norval.’ 
Then the youthful Bettyadad knitted 
his flaxen brow, and cried with 
a shrill voice, ‘My name is Norval.’ 
And the people clapped their hands, 
and said, ‘he far exceedeth John the 
Kembleite.’ And the nobles of the 
land brought unto him rich presents 
and arrayed him in fine clothes. But 
such nobles were not of the family of 
Solomon. 

“Now, adamsel named Fashion held 
sway in Babylon, and she called the 

outh to her and dandled him on her 

nee. And he buckled on the armour 
of presumption, girding himself with 
the sword of Thumb, and wielded the 
truncheon, and reigned in the place of 
John the Kembleite. 

“But John the Kembleite detached 
centurions to the north and to the 
south to seize on all the infants of 
the land and to send one to depose 
the youthful Bettyadad. And the 
little maid Mudie was found ; and 
John the Kembleite took her by the 
hand, and led her forth, and told the 
multitude to applaud her. And the 
little Mudie presented herself with 
much confidence. But the people used 
her despitefully, and sent forth from 
their tongues and their teeth a sound 
whereat the bravest soldier in the 
armies of John the Kembleite 
trembled and turned pale ; and that 
sound was as the sound of geese and 
of serpents. 

“Then the youthful Bettyadad 
rejoiced greatly, and called upon 
three witches, and demanded of them 
his future fate. And one of them 
said, ‘ Insect of an hour, the tide of 
the people will soon set against thee. 
and bring thee to nought.’ An 
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another said, ‘Seest thou that caul- 
dron, from which an infant rises, 
bearing on his baby brow the round 
and top of sovereignty? Thou art 
that baby, and into that cauldron 
thou shalt disappear.’ 

“And they seized him in their 
arms, and cast him in; and the 
youthful Bettyadad cried with a loud 
shriek, ‘ Dismiss me—enough !’ And 
the cauldron sank, and the youth 
therein, and his fame became even as 


" (May, 


the bladder of soap, which children 
in sport blow from the bowl of the 
tobacco pipe.” 

It has recently been discovered 
that, in addition to his well-known 
“Tnstructions to Servants,” Dean 
Swift wrote some valuable canons 
for players. The unpublished MS. 
has fallen into our possession, and on 
a future opportunity may be commu- 
nicated to the public. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 


SPOKEN AT LAST, 


Dorcas and her husband went to 
Scarisbrook. No two people were 
ever happier surely. Beautiful Dorcas 
with a whole new radiant life opening 
out before her, witha well of love at her 
feet, with wealth and friends. And 
has she quite forgotten one poor little 
irl who tended her very lovingly a 

few months back, when she was so 
ill? Alas! I am afraid she has. 
People like Dorcas, spoiled pets of 
fortune, spend so little time in thought 
for others. When the news reached 
her that Stella was thinking of marry- 
ing her cousin she burst out laughing. 

“T knew it,” she said, “I guessed 
she liked him. Now, wasn’t I sharp, 
auntie ?” 

Lady Mary closed the letter. She 
didn’t laugh, she just said— 

“ And if you did guess it, Dorcas, 
I think you might have told me last 
summer, when Colonel Ingilby was 
paying her attention.” 

“But [didn’t know it then, auntie.” 

“Tt’s absurd, preposterous. Why, 
she’s a mere child. I cannot give my 
consent,” Lady Mary continued, wax- 
ing warmer as she went on. “ In my 
time girls were very different. Why, 
when I was seventeen I had never 
seen a man except my good, dear 
father and yours ; but things are sadly 
changed since then.” 


Dorcas, who was always in good- 


humour now, laughed again. 
“You didn’t think her too young 
for Colonel Ingilby last year, aunt 


Mary. 
“That was very different,” Lady 


Mary answered, “ he is quite charm- 
ing, to say nothing of his means and 
the excellent connexion which it 
would have been for us all ; now she 
simply suggests disgracing the whole 
family by uniting herself to a painter.” 

“ A painter ! oh, auntie, is he really 
a painter ?” 

And an expression of surprise and 
even horror came into Dorcas’s doll- 
face. She had lived long enough in 
“ society” to know that a painter was 
a person with whom fashionables 
should have nothing to do. 

“Yes, a painter,” Lady Mary con- 
tinued, bitterly, “a young man whose 
whole profession consists in painting 
portraits and drawing cartoons and 
selling them. Not a gentleman, cer- 
tainly. I think the girl must be out 
of her mind.” 

Dorcas, with the fashionable educa- 
tion which she had had, was sittin 
stitching and thinking that indee 
it was very wrong of Stella to dis- 
grace the family so. She remem- 
bered when her own portrait was done 
the dingy little room where she had 
been obliged to sit for an hour every 
week. She remembered how dirty 
and hot it used to be, and she thought 
of the artist in a velveteen coat, with 
a pale, unhealthy face, to whom she 
and her aunt had hardly deemed a 
cold “good morning,” and who had 
been paid at the end with as little 
ceremony as a dressmaker or milliner. 
It certainly was most disreputable of 
Stella ! 

“And what do you mean to do, 
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aunt ; shall you forbid the banns?” she 
asked, amused in spite of hér horror. 

“No, Iam not the girl’s guardian ; 
no one is, I believe ; and if she is de- 
termined to marry the man, my for- 
bidding it would be the very thing to 
bring it about. I shall simply write 
and tell her to do as she pleases, but 
I shall certainly never receive the 
person.” 

And so a letter of apparent ap- 
proval went from Lady Mary to her 
niece, and Stella married the painter. 

Dorcas went out into the garden 
one morning nearly a month after 
this to gather flowers, and on the way 
she met Basil Marsland. He had 
been to Silverstream ten days before 
and had seen Grace Marriott, and he 
still meant to go over to Paris, al- 

though he had been postponing his 
visit from day to day. 

“ Well, Basil.” 

“ Well, Dorcas.” 

He took her two hands into both 
of his, and looked into her pretty 
blushing face, full of happiness and 
sunshine. He had not seen her since 
that morning, ten days ago, when he 
had watched ‘her at St. George’s 
church, kneeling by Lionel Howard. 

“You are looking so well, Dorcas,” 
he said, almost sadly, ‘ and—and so 
happy ; I am very glad to see you so, 
dear.” 

She blushed again sweet rose- 
coloured waves of colour. 

“Will you come into the garden 
with me,” she’said, cheerfully, “ Tam 
going in search of flowers.” He 
turned and went with her, walking be- 
side her, and listening to the pleasant 
prattle of her tongue all in a dream. 

“When last I saw you, Dorcas, 
you were robed all in white, and I 
felt as if I was looking at a sort of 
dream-picture all the while.” 

He spoke a little sadly. Dorcas 
turned her soft blue eyes on him. 

“ Basil,” she said, quite gravely, 
“if you had not suggested it to me, 
I never should have married Lionel, 
eo know that. You did not love me, 

did not love you, we never ack- 
nowledged it until that time you fol- 
lowed us to Rome, we saw then how 
it was ; it would have been wrong 
otherwise, would’nt it Basil ?” 

He almost smiled, he looked down 
on the ground at his feet, and with 
his stick knocked the little pebbles 
before him. 
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“You were more honest with me 
than I was with you, Dorcas ; had I 
told you the truth long months ago, 
a great deal of pain and uncertainty 
might have been spared to both, as it 
is I have only myself to blame for 
what I am suffering now. 

He lifted his eyes and looked be- 
fore him along the long walk. 

Suffering Basil! How suffering ? 
— questioned, more puzzled 
still. 

“Dorcas, when I told you that I 
did not love you, I did not tell you 
the whole truth.” 

She started. 

“ Basil!’ 

They looked at each other. * The 
truth flew down to her from his great 
sad eyes. 

“Who is it ?” she questioned. 

He stopped in his walk. 

“Tt is someone who is as far from 
my reach as you are now,” he con- 
tinued, gathering strength and emo- 
tion while he spoke. 

“Suppose, Dorcas, that I have 
found out that I have let slip the 
greatest treasure that man ever holds, 
the great tender love of a good 
woman ; that for a time an angel was 
in my tent, whom I never recog- 
nised until she took wing. Has it 
never happened before to other men ? 
Who has lived heart-whole to the 
end of their lives? I must remem- 
ber that Iam not the only -one who 
has loved and lost, although the 
knowledge doesn’t make the wound 
less painful.” 

While he spoke, he stretched out 
his hand to his friend, the girl who 
had known him all her life, from 
whom he had never withheld a secret 
but that one, and while he spoke, he 
saw another form altogether, a sort of 
spirit which haunted him always—he 
heard her voice, he saw her bright 
kind eyes smiling upon him. A face 
remembered, ah, how fondly, the 
anguish of a vanished hope that 
clung to him always, that haunted 
him even now in the long sunlit 
garden. 

“She came here when my heart 
was my own to give to whom I 
pleased, and I gave it to her, for I 
could not love at all if not all in all; 
have you found that out, Dorcas ?” 

She was standing, with her eyes 
on the ground, busying herself clip- 
ping the leaves from a branch of 
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myrtle growing near with her garden- 
ing scissors. 

“TI think I know who it is,” she 
said at last. 

“ Who ?” 

“ Estelle.” 

“T don’t know what you will think 
of me, Dorcas, I have no right to ex- 
pect you to think anything good of 
me. But I loved her so passionately 
— my misfortune is, I love her 
still.” 

Dorcas didn’t speak, but the great 
tears gathered thick in her eyes, 
another word, and she must have 
cried outright, but the word was left 
unspoken. She went on clipping the 
myrtle leaves, although her eyes were 
half blinded with tears. The sun 
shone down upon them where they 
stood, shedding a strange agony and 
remorse over her ; hundreds of un- 
happy thoughts crowded up, but 
wouldn’t take the shape of words. 
The dead days, one by one, rose be- 
fore her. The days wherein all this 
misery and shipwrecking of lives 
might have been averted, and her 
conscience roseagainst her. Shesaw 
it all like a picture—those quiet 
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times when Stella and Basil had been 
alone together—the after-time when 
she might have found out for herself 
what Basil had only told her now, 
had she not been too full of her own 
selfish hopes and plans to care for 
anything else. The ruined hope of 
two lives lay before her, she the 
cause, and at last, with the tears 
falling hot from her eyes, she found 
words for her bitter thoughts. 

“Oh, Basil! Basil! why aren’t 
people always honest with one 
another ? why don’t they speak al- 
ways what is in their minds? what a 
world of sorrow and heart-breaking 
might so be spared,” and then Dorcas 
fairly broke out crying aloud. 

“The time is over and gone now,” 
he said, “and we have both been to 
blame, but I the most. Give me 
your hand, Dorcas, forgive me as I 
forgive you, and don’t let us ever 
speak of it again. I mean to run 
over to Paris, and have one look at 
her, and then I shall return home 
and devote myself to my farming, and 
try to forget that Mr. Yeldham’s wife 
was ever the girl I loved better than 
any other the world contains.” 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


music. 


Tue winter was creeping on, but 
somehow it was not bringing any good 
luck to Stella and Richard. His pic- 
tures were a failure ; his art was be- 
coming a toil to him instead of the plea- 
sure which it used to be. His spirits 
were sinking from him, and his health 
was giving way under the hopeless 
everlasting toil and slavery. 

“Dick, somehow I think misfor- 
tune follows me wherever I go. You 
were getting on famously until I 
came.” 

Poor, loving Dick! he drew the 
slight figure closer to him, a world of 
love lived in his face, while he said— 

“All that troubles me Stella is, 
that I have taken you from that 
other, only to spoil your life. We 
have been unfortunate, dear, but the 
luck must turn soon ; the one colour 
can’t go on turning up for ever, eh?” 
and he laughed. Truth to tell, he 
was always willing enough to smile 
over his failures and misfortunes, for 
he was one of those sanguine mortals 


whose spirits rise at the faintest lit- 
tle gleam of sunlight at the wildest 
hope of success. Stella smiled too, 
but it was the merest ghost of a smile 
that flickered about her lips, and 
spent itself before it reached her eyes. 

“Do you know what I have been 
thinking, Stella,” he continued, still 
holding her near him. 

“‘T have been thinking that I have 
mistaken my talents, and, like many 
another, I have overrated them. 
There was a time when I felt very 
confident that I was quite as great a 
genius as Raphael or Titiens, or in 
fact any of those great men. I don’t 
think so now ; andI mean to begin 
on quite a new plan—to try to blot 
out of my memory the last three 
years of my life, and begin over 
again.” 

He said this sadly, although he 
strove to smile; but who does not 
know the pain of having to give u 
a darling project, a pet scheme, whic 
we have been nursing for years. 
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“ And what do you mean to do?” 
Stella inquired, not surprised, only 
curious, 

“ When the weather brightens I 
mean to make a tour in Italy, and 
try my hand at water-colour sketches; 
they are easier both to paint and to 
sell. What do you think, darling— 
shall we go ?” 

She looked down upon him; tears 
shone in her eyes; tears very often 
rose to those poor large eyes now. 

“Oh, Dick, how brave you are— 
how patient !” 

He laughed again lightly, but who 
knows how deep the words sank to 
his heart, ringing a knell to all the 
vague, sweet hopes which a few short 
months ago had been so warm. 

“Then it is settled. Let us see: 
this is February—March, April, May. 
Suppose we go in May? We can 
manage to live somehow until 
then.” 

“Oh, Dick, I am so glad ; I want 
to see Italy.” 

“ Arnold will join us, I am sure.” 

Dick mused still. 

“And Dick, you can write before- 
hand, and engage rooms at Rome.” 

He broke out laughing again. 

“* My princess must have a suite of 
rooms in the Via Gregoriana—must 
she ?” then growing serious: “ but 
Stella, if we go on a tour for sketch- 
ing, we may not go to Rome at all, 
dear.” 

“ Ah, I forgot !” Stella answered. 

* Do you remember years and years 
ago, Stella, when you and I and your 
father made a tour of all the cities 
of picture-fame ? Rome was the only 
one we didn’t visit.” 

“T remember.” 

“ You were a greater artist in those 
days than I was. Do you remember 
how angry you were when I pre- 
tended not to admire the Divine 
Madonna and Child by Raphael at 
Dresden.” 

“T do.” 

“ What arguments we used to have 
over those pictures ; you don’t seem 
to care for any of them now; you 
didn’t recognise your old favourite 
group at the Louvre the other day.” 

“But I did, although I said no- 
thing.” 

He looked long and earnestly at 
her. She couldn’t bear to meet the 
gaze of those grand, true eyes of his. 

“T never understand you now, 
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Stella ; all things seem alike to you 
—you that used to be so quick to 
argue, so impetuous in following any 
favourite occupation. Stella, you are 
altogether changed.” 

She knew it was the truth, she felt 
it stabbing at her heart like a cruel 
reproach, the tears came crowding 
after one another to her eyes. 

“And if I am Dick, it is for the 
better ; ob, what can I do to show 
you that it is for the better ?” 

“Take some little interest in my 
art, be my right hand as you used to 
be in the old times, abuse my paint- 
ings as you used to then, and give me 
your advice and help. Do this, Stella, 
and my newapprenticeship may prove 
a more successful one than the last.” 

If there was passion in his voice, 
it came from his heart. 

* I will, Dick ; oh, I will !” 

And then she fell sobbing into his 
aris. 

With this new project in view, 
Richard’s spirits rose at once; he 
built a whole city of castles in the 
air; he was a rich man already, 
with fame and fortune at his com- 
mand, a victorious man, who had 
fought his own battles and climbed 
the long ladder all by himself, with- 
out a hand being held out to help 
him. That evening Stella and Page 
practised one of their grand duets 
together. Sweet harmonies went 
floating around the room, while Dick 
was busy writing letters, those ever- 
lasting letters which went from 
France to England, and were only so 
much waste paper. 

“ Mr. Arnold, your voice is perfect. 
If all trades fail you may go on the 
stage, and throw Santley into the 
shade.” 

“T have beenon the stage, madame 
and was hissed off.” 

The Englishman answered gaily 
but his face blushed. 

“ Oh, where ?” 

“T decline to answer that question, 
madame, but suffice it to say, a most 
intelligent audience hissed me.” 

Stella was sorry, but for all that 
she felt inclined to laugh. On went 
the music, however, and Page sang 
as lustily as ever. 

“Bravo!” Dick cried from his 
corner of the room. “Page you re- 
mind me of the fallenangels. You are 
such a sublime genius, and such a 
lamentable good-for-nothing. I have 
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been dreaming over this sketch of 
yours this last half hour. Where was 
it made ?” 

“Tn Martini’s back parlour.” 

“ Folly!” 

“T tell you, yes.” 

“Where is it then ?” 

“Fairy land, I suppose ; my fertile 
imagination supplied the whole.” 

“ But the sunset ¢” 

“The sunset is as unreal as the 

icture itself. Why look at it, my 
ear fellow? No one ever painted a 
sunset but Turner.” 

Then the music went on; one more 
interruption, this time it was Page 
himself who spoke. 

“T know what you are thinking,” 
he said, turning to Stella, and leaning 
his elbows on the piano. “ You are 
wondering how I manage to live ; 
no one will buy my pictures, no one 
will listen to my music, and I have not 
ten francs in the world which I can 
call my own.” 

“And how do you live?” Steila 
inquired, amazed. 

“Shall I tell you ; I write, are you 
so surprised, you didn’t think I had 
it in me; did you ?” 

But Stella’s face kindled. 

“Do you really?” she asked quickly. 
“Tell me about it. What sort of 
writing is it ? and where do you send 
it to?” 

“To England, of course. I write 
reviews and articles for magazines 
and papers.” 

The bright look faded from Stella’s 
face. 

“Oh, that sort of writing is it ?” 
she said, disappointed. 

He mained 
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“What? you don’t care for that 
sort of writing?” 

“It’s too clever, I cannot under- 
stand it.” 

“Will -you try to read some of 
them, nevertheless? they're easier 
understood than you imagine; and 
it’s a wonderfully pleasant way of 
making a livelihood.” 

She shook her head. 

“T will read them if you like, 
but”—— 

“Thank you,” he interrupted. 
“Now suppose we try this ‘Ah 
Perdona’ once more.” 

Then Stella began to play, and 
Page Arnold to beat time and hum, 
while Richard in his far corner of the 
room went on writing his letters. 

That evening Page lent Stella an 
English newspaper, the date of which 
was old, and she read an article in it 
which amused her, it was so like Page 
himself ; and something else she read, 
a very short paragraph, containing 
the marriage of Miss Dorcas Venning 
with Mr. Lionel Howard. How the 
news affected her no one could have 
told to look at her. Woman as a 
rule can control their emotions more 
effectually than men; but the warm 
colour receded altogether from her 
face, leaving it white as marble. The 
silent room, dimly lit, with Richard in 
the distance busy over his sketching, 
all seemed to melt into a dream, with 
only the one terrible certainty that 
she herself belonged to that dream. 
“OQ God, let me never see him again. 
Lead me not into temptation,” she 
prayed that night with white lips 
and eyes that seemed made of stone, 
which no tears could moisten. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


AN OLD SORROW. 


Wuen Mr. Marsland went to Paris, 
for the purpose of seeing Stella, he 
did not go out of a mere morbid de- 
sire to test her feelings. He was too 
proud and hard to wish to meet her 
face to face with such a gulf between 
them. To be together, to speak: to- 
gether, were things for which he did 
not hope, but to see her himself un- 
seen, to hear her speak to others, 
and drink in the rare music of her 
voice—to feel the old, bewildering, 
sweet spell falling on him once again 


with her presence. This temptation 
led him to visit Paris in the first 
spring days. 

For days he roamed about the city, 
through all the frequented streets 
and ways, but he never mether. At 
night he went to the theatres and 
cafés, and so nearly & week slipped 
by ; then at last the moment came. 

Basil came into one of the theatres 
rather late, and he stood at the back 
of his box and looked all round the 
house, more in a sort of idle manner 
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than with any hope of seeing what 
night and day he had been seeking 
for for many past days. He looked— 
could he believe his eyes. In a stage 
box he saw Stella Yeldham, not 
changed. -Hers was not a face to 
change much. There is the pale, 
soft profile turned to him, the down- 
ward bend of the graceful throat, the 
long sweeping lashes hiding her 
eyes—those dear, brave eyes. The 
old guileless expression is on her 
face, the old tender smile on her lips. 
How little disappointment affects 
women! Basil is thinking how cold 
they are, how easily led. He raised 
his lorgnette, and fixed it on the pale 
young face in the stage box, and 
gazed and gazed until his eyes ached, 
and the image swam before them ; 
and the past, with all its dear his- 
tories, no doubt, rose present to his 
mind as he looked across the 
great gulf of time and parting, and 
saw the woman he loved, little 
changed, the same, but lost to him— 
more utterly lost than if she lay a 
cold, passionless corpse before him ; 
for then might he weep tears of 
sorrow over her ; then he might fling 
himself on.her bier, and kiss her cold 
lips and press her beloved hand, and 
wash it with tears of passion ; for 
she, the woman he loved, is gone from 
him for ever andever. ‘The beautiful 
lips will never more smile upon him, 
the rare voice is hushed to him, and 
her hand would fall back when he 
loosed it—a dead, senseless weight. 
Friend, pass on ; look not upon her 
either in love or pity! She is naught 
to you now! Pass on, and let the 

ast that stole her from you bury her! 

ou and she must be strangers to the 
end of time. With a feeling half of 

ity, half of bitterness, he looked at 

er—the feeling which comes most 
naturally to any man who, as it were, 
chants the “De Profundis” over a 
lost love. Perhaps he was half dis- 
appointed to see her looking well 
and happy. He couldn’t see who 
was in the box with her, the red 
curtains hid them. He only knew 
that she turned her head often, as if 
to speak to some one. All the even- 
ing he stood there in the shadow at 
the back of his box, with his glasses 
to his eyes, gazing at her, when at 
last the curtain went rustling down, 
and the audience rose to leave the 
place, he, too, glided out into the 


corridor, and stood under shadow of 
one of the great pillars, waiting for 
her to pass. For his life he could not 
forego the temptation of taking thisone 
look at the woman he had loved so well. 

She came tripping along, clinging 
to her husband’s arm, looking hap- 
pier than she had looked for months, 
a pink colour in her face, which the 
late excitement had conjured up, and 
Richard, happy because she was 80, 
strode along, proud as a king. 

“Wait here a second, darling,” he 
said, as they approached the pillar 
where Basil stood. sentinel, “‘ Arnold 
is behind the scenes, I must fetch 
him home to supper.” 

She smiled and nodded her head, 
and then he ran off. 

“ Stella !” 

It was as though the grave had 
given up it’s dead. 

“ Basil !” 

She didn’t ery out, the words 
rose almost unconciously to her lips 
as she looked up to his face, wan 
and altered it looked. 

“Stella—Stella why did you do 
this ?” 

She couldn't answer him, she 
couldn’t cry, the scene seemed to 
float before her eyes, and his voice 
came sounding across a great gulf. 

“ Answer me,” he continued passion- 
ately. “Oh, child! child! do you 
know what you have done to me, 
you have spoiled my life.” 

Still she couldn’t speak. 

““T was determined to see you, 
Stella, I came to Paris with no other 
object—and now—now darling, have 
you not a word for me ?” 

While he spoke so, with love in his 
eyes and voice, love such as hehad no 
right to feel for her, he was standin 
so close to her that his breath rufited 
her hair, his lips brushed her fore- 
head. Up to this she had been ina 
dream, looking at him, speaking to 
him, but not realizing that it was 
he; they were alone in that long dim 
corridor, not a soul to see or hear, but 
she sprang from him with a sudden 
feeling of fear. 

“ Basil,” she cried, with a great 
emotion in her voice, “don’t follow 
us ; don’t try tofind us out; oh! Basil, 
spare me that; ] am very weak and 
helpless, but he is goad to me, don’t’ 
come between us, think of me some- 
times, but don’t try to see me again, 
it is wicked ! it is cruel !” 
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She left off, few were the words, 
but they were eloquent in their own 
pain, and they seemed to wake him 
to a sense of his own shame and 
weakness. 

He drew back before her pure, 
spotless beauty, as before something 
which he dared not touch or approach. 
Like some poor sinner who, standing 
among the graves outside a holy 

lace, hears the sweet, sacred music 
rom within float over and about him, 
and yet dares not enter there, feeling 
that he has no right to stand in that 
pure place ; he bowed his face, know- 
ing perhaps for the first time in his 
life that he was weak, unable to 
withstand temptation, ready to fall ; 
a thousand thousand times weaker 
than the pale frightened girl who 
leant half tainting against the pillar 
beside him. 

“Don't be afraid of me,” he said, 
in a broken voice, “I would not harm 
a hair of your head—give me your 
hand in token of forgiveness, and 
farewell—it was all no fault of mine, 
you know that, don’t you ?” 

She bowed her head in answer, 
and then she held out her hand to 
him. For a moment he held it as if 
irresolute what to do with it, then 
suddenly catching it to his lips he 
kissed it again and again. 

Then he went; she only saw him 

ass away the ghost of her old love. 

he had loved him just as strongly 
as it was in her nature to love any 
human being ; and the great blinding 
tears gathered in her eyes, and wet 
herface. A word would have brought 
him back to her side, but she left the 
word unspoken, and he went his way 
out into the strect, the loneliest man 
in Paris that night. He went to a 
Cafe. ‘Wine of course,” he growled 
at the garcon. “What wine would 
monsieur desire? There was,Chateau 
Margaux, the best in Paris.” “ No,” 
monsieur growled again; he wasn’t 
going to drink vin ordinaire at that 
time of night. Was there any cham- 
pagne to be had? “Yes. Would 
monsieur wish a demi boutille with 
his supper ¢”’ Half-a-dozen demi bou- 
tillies morelikely. What matter ifthe 
stuff proved to be gooseberry, it had 
a life and sparkle in it, and life 
wasn’t in many things now for 
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that man who sat apart in the long 
supper-room. God knows with what 


vain hopes he had made this journey 
to see Stella, hopes which he would 
not even acknowledge to himself had 
ever existed, they were so unlike his 
usual frank, proud thoughts ; but his 
love had been a madness, a passion ; 
he couldn’t shake it off, or forget it ; 
away from the beloved object he could 
manage somehow to be sane enough, 
but near her he was not himself. To 
be honest then he should not venture 
near her, for looking into her eyes that 
night he knew past all doubting that 
what love was still in her heart was 
all his still. 

Oh! noble heart of gold, he thought 
as he remembered how her righteous 
= had made her draw back before 
1im, had led her to save him from 
the temptation before which he had 
well-nigh fallen. Thinking of that 
moment he felt that he had lost her, 
he felt at once that ail was over 
between them, that his treasure was 
gone from his keeping for ever. And 
following the law of all human suffer- 
ing, his sorrow had grown old to him 
in an instant ; he couldn’t remember 
the time when it had not been beside 
him. We need time to enable us to 
grow familiar with a great joy, but 
one moment is sufficient to make us 
feel towards a newly found sorrow, as 
though we had known it all our lives. 

Late into the night Stella knelt 
with her hands clasped above her 
head, and great tears wetting her 
face, trying to pray beside her bed. 
Dick was below in the painting-room 
putting some things in order. She 
could hear him singing as he often 
did. “O God, help me!” the poor 
little soul pleaded ; but though the 
words passed her lips, still her heart 
seemed dead to prayer. God seemed 
so far off, mercy and pity only kept 
for the children of grace ; what, was 
she to look for it? Still she kept on 
repeating the words over and over 
again. She had never felt until that 
night how weak a creature she was— 
how prone to fall. “Lead us not 
into temptation” may have been the 
very burthen of the prayer which 
somehow only filled her heart to 
bursting. 
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CHAPTER XLIX, 


ITALY. 


“Srerzua,” Richard said that night 
at supper, “we must be off at once 
on our travels. What do you say?” 

She lifted her face from where it 
had been drooping over an empty 
plate, for Stella had eaten no supper 
that night. 

“Yes,” she said softly, “ the sooner 
the better, Dick.” 

Page Arnold, who was also at table 
with them, laughed. 

“Yeldham is beginning to think 
that boxes at the opera, and suppers 
afterwards, are very expensive things, 
and he doesn’t see his way well yet.” 

Stella smiled, and looked across at 
the kindly laughing face, but her own 
eyes looked far off and sad. 

“See here,” Dick cried, tossing a 
bank note on the table, “ this is ‘the 
last rose of summer,’ all its lovely 
companions are long gone.” 

He smiled while he spoke with an 
effort at cheerfulness, but a shadow 
passed over his face like a cloud 
drifting across a sunny sky, and dark- 
ened it for a moment, the next he had 
stretched his hand across to Stella, 
with such a world of love in the 
simple action, that it sent the hot 
blood surging up to her face. 

“ Why, after all,” he said, “life has 
only begun for me now, as I mean to 
try and make much of it. When 
shall we go?” 

“To-morrow,” Page cried, laughing. 

“The day after to-morrow,” Stella 
added, impetuously. 

“Say the day after that again,” 
Dick continued. “ Page, Page, how 
sweet Italy will be in June days.” 

Page took along draught from a 
tumbler by him; how sweet other 
days in Italy had been, he was trying 
to forget. 

“ Where shall we go to ?” he asked, 
presently. “What shall beour route ?” 

“See here,” Richard said, “I have 
the whole plan drawn out. We shall 
go to Switzerland, North Italy, and 
the Tyrol, and return here by Vienna, 
Dresden, and the Rhine.” 

“Why if you were making the 

rand tour en prince, you couldn't 
oe drawn out a more charming 
line,” Page cried, enthusiastically. 
“T am with you.” 


“Oh yes, of course,” Stella chimed 
in. “You are to make the grand 
tour with us.” 

She clung to his society as to some- 
thing which helped to take Dick’s 
eyes and thoughts off her. 

A week more and Stella, Richard, 
and Page Arnold are away in Swit- 
zerland. And now with his whole 
soul and strength Dick is striving to 
conquer art, and make up for what 
he terms “ the lost years of his life.” 
Much of the old ground has to be 
gone over again, much that is hard 
and new, ploughed over ; but there 
is the old patient faith forever stand- 
ing by him and whispering cheering 
things in his ear. Those were gold 
days to him, and perhaps the plea- 
santest of all Stella’s married life, for 
they lived as only people can live 
abroad, from hand to mouth. How 
long and sunny the days were ; how 
sweet and silent the nights. The 
blue water of a lake dancing in the 
sunlight, and again gleaming white 
beneath a plain of stars. By that 
water they walked often those three, 
or sat in the dreamy evening stillness, 
theirfigures casting long blue shadows 
upon the ground. And in the deli- 
cious silence which reigns only in the 
lands of sunshine, Page Arnold would 
repeat long yarns of poetry—English 
poems, in a deep thrilling voice, love 
— of Byron’s, sweet histories by 

ennyson—“ Oh Isles of Greece, oh 
Isles of Greece.” 

Page would break forth, straining 
his eyes to the opposite shores of the 
blue lake, where quiet chalets slum- 
bered in the evening light. Sometimes 
it was— 

“The Assyrian came down like a wolf on 
the fold.” 


Again, lines from one of the greatest 
poetic frenzies ever written— 
“Oh, my Amy, mine no more, 
Oh, the dreary, dreary, moor-land ; 
Oh, the barren, barren shore.” 


He hada grand true voice ; like heart- 
felt music, it stirred the minds of the 
listeners, and sent them wandering 
back into the “phantom years,” 
whither none might follow. 


Richard had no such lore with 
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which to wile the hours away, but he 
could name the stars to Stella as one 
by one they stole out in the great blue 
sky ; he could raise a sweet voice in 
song too often, although at such times 
Stella would chide him and ecry— 

“Ah! Dick, why will you sing when 
it makes you cough so |” 

Was it worth the effort, if only 
to draw those few words from 
her, to see the genuine kindness 
in her honest eyes; to know that 
after all she did care for him a 
little. Is there any soil out of which 
the little flower of real love will grow 
so quickly as that of adversity? 
None, I think, and yet I know there 
are thousands who will differ with me 
in this, and bring the old proverb, 
“ When poverty comes in at the door, 
love will fly out of the window,” to 
bear upon me ; it may be so in some 
cases, but not in all. Hold hands 
you two young mortals, climb the 
long hill together, each gaining 
strength from the other. Reach the 
summit, and look back with eyes per- 
haps growing a little dim and weary 
—scan the steep long way, and tell 
honestly would the journey have been 
as easy had you made it alone, with 
no fond hand to cling to, when your 
own feet slipped, no dear voice to 
listen to when the silence of night 
was closing round you! Oh, love, 
give me your hand, we have climbed 
the hill together ; we have reached 
the summit, let us even hold hands 
still and totter down to “sleep the 
gither at the foot,” and waken, if God 
wills it, still side by side, “ where be- 
yond these voices there is peace.” 

Peasants would pass them some- 
times singing the Patois songs of the 
country; often Richard with his 
pencil taking notes of the little things 
which would have escaped any but 
an artist’s eye ; the groups of rushes 
bending over the waters’ brink, the 
flight of birds winging homewards, 
the lazy craft that drifted by like “a 
painted ship upon a painted ocean,” 
the long shadows that lay upon the 
mountains, the picturesque dress of 
the peasants, hundreds of small 
things ; at home he had Stella for a 
model, she was the little “ Gretchen 
in the sunlight, which people weré 
admiring in far-away busy London. 
She was the sacred elfish * Undine,” 
that a gentleman had purchased at 
the exhibition, for the likeness it bore 
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to someone. Long years after Stella 
recognised that little picture hanging 
in the Grange study. She was the 
model for almost all Dick’s picture 
women, and those sketchesof his were 
bought where his other grand toil- 
someones wererejected. How strange 
a place is the world! A little water- 
colour scene, or group sold hand- 
somely where a six months’ old 
Madonna was put aside with a shrug 
and a “won't do.” But on the whole 
things are looking up with Richard 
Yeldham, and then, oh, then, how 
much sweeter it is to be in sunny 
Italy, or Switzerland, out all day, than 
in dingy Paris lodgings, where the 
sun seldom shone, and the air only 
stole in through a narrow window. 

“ Page,” said Dick, one day as the 
two were out upon a sketching ex- 
pedition together, ‘‘do you mean to 
tell me that you will paint this 
scene from memory?’ Dick, who 
was sketching away in his own 
patient way, turned his large eyes on 
his friend. 

“T mean to try,” that good-for- 
nothing fellow answered, from where 
he was stretching his length on the 
grass, smoking a cheroot. 

Dick glanced at him half amused, 
half annoyed. 

“ Do you imagine that such a scene 
could ever be given from memory ?” 
he asked. 

“T do,” answered the imperturbable 
Page. 

“Shut your eyes, Arnold. Now, 
then, describe it to me.” 

Sprawling on his back little Page 
broke out laughing. 

“ How could I find language to ex- 
press it, old fellow 1?” 

Richard laughed also. 

“ No prevarication allowed,” he 
said ; ‘you pretend to be a poet, a 
poet should be an orator.” 

“ Well, then, to begin. No. 1., An 
Alpine range. Everyone knows what 
the Alps are like.” 

“Do they ?” 

“Of course they do. Well, then, 
to continue. No. 2, A lake ; No. 3,A 
chalet ; No. 4, A fancy sunset.” 

* Page, Page, what a savage you 
are!” Richard cried. “ Who ever 
painted a ‘fancy sunset,’ as you call 
it? . 

“Who but Turner ever painted a 
real one, mon ami.” 


“Well, proceed, Are you prepared 
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to give an inventory of all the mil- 
lions of lights and shadows, the thou- 
sand delicate touches of colour ?” 

“ Pshaw ! I can fill them in from 
my fertile imagination. Who is to 
know {” 

How was one to try to argue with 
such a fellow ? Dick could only laugh 
and shake his head, and patiently 
follow his own laborious way, and 
Page, a fine, manly young fellow, who 
looked as if nature had never meant 
those strong arms of his to hang idly 
by his side, with an honest, impetuous 
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face, full of life and energy ; and yet 
the golden summer days were going 
over his head, the months and the 
years, and, like many another, his 
work lay beside him unfinished, his 


allotted task scarcely begun. Alas! 
for such wasted lives. And yet what 
remedy is there for them! Puta 


gamin into a respectable, well-regu- 

lated school, or a gipsy into any situa- 

tion, except the one nature meant him 

for, and won’t his Arab nature rebel 

and break through all rules and regu-, 
lations ¢ 


CHAPTER L. 


AN AUTHORESS. 


“ Sre.a, look here,” Richard called, 
holding up his hand to the light, so 
thin that hand was that it scarcely 
seemed strong enough to wield the 
brush which now had wén victories 
over art which half the world ac- 
knowledged ; “do you see that darling, 
do you think it looks like the hand of 
a man who will work on for years ? 
Sometimes I feel inclined to lay aside 
my brushes, and say, ‘ Othello’s occu- 

ation’s gone,’ but for you dearest, 
but for you.” 

The old burthen which had rung in 
every change of his life. 

Great blinding tears rushed to her 
eyes as she rose and went over to him. 

“You must not work, Dick ; you 
shall not work any more !” she cried, 
with something of her old quickness 
of manner, as she laid her hand on 
his to detain it. 

* Must and shall are words for the 
queen,” he said, laughing gently, look- 
ing up to the sweet, pale face, which 
was bending over him. 

“ Ah! Dick, don’t laugh,” she said, 
with a strange passion in her voice, 
“T can’t bear to see you wasting your 
very life over these pictures. It is 
getting cold and raw here, now ; let 
us go back to France.” 

e shook his head, 

“Tt would be the samething there,” 
he said, sadly, “ money must be made 
somehow.” 

“ But, Dick,” she pleaded, slipping 
to the ground, so that she knelt be- 
side him, “ we have the old farm in 
Normandy ; it is not much, but it is 
easy for two people to live.” 

While she.spoke a tiny voice broke 


into a wail in the corner of the room. 
Dick, smiling, laid his hand on his 
wife’s head. 

* And the boy ?” he questioned. 

She only leant her head wearily 
against his shoulder. 

More than a year had Richard 
Yeldham and his wife been in Italy, 
and in that time a child had been 
born to them. It had been a great 
joy to Stella at first ; the new hope, 
the new love and interest ; but now, 
somehow, the joy seemed turning to 
& sorrow. 

“Stella,” Richard said gently, lay- 
ing aside his work and turning so 
that he faced her where she knelt, 
“T was wrong to marry you.” 

She put up her hands as if to check 
him, but he went on— 

“Ah! good little wife, but I was, 
it might have all ended so differently. 
Oh, love! it sometimes goes to my 
heart to see you in these poor brown 
rooms, when other things were so 
near your grasp. I was wrong and 
selfish to take you. It is that that 
makes me ready to die.” 

“Oh, Richard ! oh, husband !” she 
cried in an agonized voice, half 
rising and falling upon his breast 
in a passion of tears. “Don’t speak 
to me that way, I was ungrateful 
and unworthy of your love all along, 
but don’t blame me now, Dick, now, 
when I have learned to love you 
80.” 

Then bending over her he told her 
something, and what think you he 
told her Why all the good she had 
ever done him. He went back in his 
history to the old times when his love 





had fired his ambition, and made him 
strong to work—he went back into 
those times when they had been chil- 
dren together, and he told her every 
little kindly action she had ever done 
to him, every encouraging word she 
had ever spoken. 

“Tf I had not loved you all those 
years, the light would have been 
missing out of them, I might have 
fallen like other men, but I had an 
angel with me, whom I scarcely knew, 
and so—and so darling you must 
forgive me.” 

Forgive him ! Why, a great barrier 
seemed broken down in a moment, for 
to Estelle it was no longer an anguish 
to think that she was accepting so 
much love, aad giving so little in re- 
turn. Then she stole over to the 
cradle in the corner where her child 
lay sleeping, with one chubby hand 
under his little face, and she bent 
down and kissed the boy with the 
tears still in her eyes. Then she 
gathered up her work, and went and 
sat in theremote window which look- 
ed out into the pleasant gardens. 
She didn’t chide Bick any more for 
painting away in his quiet corner of 
the room, for her brain was thronged 
with most wonderful schemes for 
the future. Page Arnold was in Paris, 
* he could help me,” she thought, re- 
volving in her mind one grand plan 
by which a fortune of gold should 
come tumbling into her hand by-and- 
by. When Richard went out she col- 
lected pen, ink, and paper, and with 
her brain in a fever, and her hand 
trembling with excitement and fear, 
she began to write. It was not a 
letter, but page after page of the 
paper slipped down on to the floor as 
she wrote them, hastily fluttered 
down like torn rose leaves, and lay at 
her feet. She had not sat dreaming 
for hours day after day, ail to no pur- 
pose. Great thoughts must find a 
vent somehow, and hers had grown 
too many for her lately. The childin 
his cot slept on, the sunlight began 
to fade, the birds were flying home to 
their nests beneath the window eaves, 
the chiming of a great clock some- 
where in the heart of the city told 


her that it was waxing late, then she- 


paused with a sigh, and looked down 
with a great light in her eyes, at the 
pile of closely written sheets at her 
feet, when she stooped to connect 
them there were no less than twelve, 
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quite a volume it seemed to the poor 
little woman, who had never writ- 
ten anything longer than a letter 
before, but who had been longing 
to write all her life, with that mys- 
terious feeling which such people al- 
ways have that the capability is in 
them, and the grand pure genius must 
out somehow. 

Then she stowed her treasures 
away, out of Dick’s sight, and lifted 
up the boy whose sleepy eyes looked 
up at her full of wonder as she bore 
him to the window, through which 
the setting sun was pouring a whole 
broadside of beams, and crowed to 
him, and tossed him in the air. The 
child laughed and crowed in answer, 
and opened his great eyes to gaze in- 
to the yolden light. 

“ Boy, shall see no more ugly pic- 
tures,” Boy’s mother cried triumph- 
antly, “ but beautiful books.” 

““ Boy” danced, and his blue eyes 
danced, and a sweet perfume from 
the Italian garden stole into the 
room through the window which 
Stella had pushed open. 

Richard was let into the secret that 
night, but he laughed at her, as men 
sometimes do sneer at women who 
are their superiors in intellect, refus- 
ing to imagine that such an inferior 
animal is capable of doing anything 
clever. He had common sense, she 
had genius, the two things clash often, 
but can never be made to agree. He 
could only laugh at her air-castles, 
having the one quiet faith, that the 
world can only be conquered by 
drudgery, and never ending toil, by 
patience not by cleverness, by de- 
termination not by genius, and he 
was right. Look back into the 
world’s annals and see how few 
clever men have been successful 
ones. 

But all could not prevent Stella 
from laying a very happy head full 
of schemes and wise little plans on 
her pillow. Poor little authoress 
how [ sympathize with you; I won- 
der how many intoxicated young fools 
imagine that because they have 
written their honest souls out on 
fooiscap paper, the paradise of wealth 
must open before them ere long. 

* Gorgie’s debts shall be paid.” 

“Mamma shall have the sealskin 
coat, for which she has been pining 
for years.” 

“Little pale Ethel shall go for 
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change of air somewhere where there 
is neither smoke or dust.” 

“And I? Why I shall have the 
joy unutterable of knowing that they 
are all perfectly happy.” 
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The generous young mortal thinks, 
falling into a delicious sleep, with 
three or four pages of MS. under her 
pillow. 


CHAPTER LI. 


SUNSHINE, 


THERE is not a great deal*more to 
tell ; in fact, I dare say, a great many 
of my readers will say that the story 
should have ended long ago, when 
the grand transformation scene came, 
and the heroine turned into a married 
woman. It is marvelous how few 
novel-writers seem to care to follow 
their heroes and heroines after mar- 
riage. The romance is supposed to 
end when the sweet bride heroine 
steps into St. George’s Church, never 
more to pass its threshold the same 
joyous young soul again. And yet 
how often is it the case that the 
story of such lives only begins with 
that chapter. Little country Annie, 
who has spent her nineteen years in 
a sort of humdrum convent life, is 
suddenly transformed into a Belgra- 
vian countess ; is her story told out 
then? Alas! no indeed, the great 
world opens before her, beautiful as 
a child’s first pantomime, with plea- 
sures and pains all new and unknown 
in the old peaceful years ; and the 
little quiet story is turned into a sort 
of sensation novel. 

There was nothing sensational in 
Stella Yeldham’s married life, far 
from it, the months crept after one 
another so calmly, so slowly, that 
they seemed to be losing themselves 
in the years. No riches came to 
them, no very bright days ; nothing 
that could make life extra sweet ; 
but it was a sort of life which tended 
rather towards sadness, for little fears 
and sorrows waich had not been with 
her in the beginning, began to com- 
pass Stella in these new days. Dick’s 
failing health, the wreck of many and 
many a frail hope which had grown 
dear to her, as well as to her husband ; 
* Boy’s "prospects, little precious 
“ Boy,” who as yet was only a tiny 
atom, scarcely able to lisp her name, 
and above all the dread of a great 
loss which seemed to darken over the 
far-off years, like the foreshadowing 
of a tempest. I do not say that 


Stella fell in love with her husband, 
but slowly, almost imperceptibly, a 
great admiring affection for him had 
grown up in her heart. 

To love another we must either 
recognise something of ourselves in 
that other, or some grand pure quali- 
ties which we ourselves lack. No 
man or woman can love truly with- 
out also admiring. We must respect 
what we love, or our love becomes ° 
only a passion. And slowly Stella 
was beginning to learn this; every 
new day she was learning new les- 
sons—lessons which God _ himself 
was teaching her out of his blessings 
and trials. 

“ Boy” kneeling by her and lisping 
in his sweet child-voice, “Our Father 
which art in Heaven,’ looks up at 
her with his father’s brave eyes, and 
as she holds his little hands in hers 
and repeats the words for him to fol- 
low, somehow they seem to rise from 
her heart, and she can understand 
better those ones often so hard to 
say, “Thy will be done.” The great 
world-convincing truth coming home 
to her that the father in heaven is 
also the father upon earth. When 
she laid “* Boy” in his bed she sat on 
to watch him fall asleep—dear little 
“ Boy,” with his flaxen head on the 
pillow, and his lips parted, and his 
yeacetul breath coming and going. 
Vhen he was fast asleep she knelt 
by the bed and prayed that God, out 
of his infinite pity, might lead this 
his child not in the ways of tempta- 
tion and sorrow, but through the 
world’s pleasant places and sunny 
ways where his blessings lie. 

Another year had come and gone. 
“ Boy” was strong and able to run 
about by himself, and hold a pencil; 
nay even a paint-brush sumetimes, 
sitting in a corner of Dick’s studio 
playing at being an artist! The 
sweet summer time was coming on, 
and still they were at Rome. The 
glad gold light shone into the same 
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big dusty room, where the old litter 
of paints and papers lay ; and Dick 
with his pale face grown paler, his 
great eyes larger and sadder, his cruel 
cough day by day stealing his strength 
away, is still working away at those 
everlasting paints and brushes. 

Suddenly Stella rushes in. 

“There,” she cries crussing over to 
where he sits, and brandishing a 
piece of pink paper in his face, 
‘there, Dick, see what the London 
publisher has sent me; will you ever 
sneer at my writings again, sir ?” 

She asks her question half laugh- 
ing, but the tears well up to her eyes 
all the time. 

Dick takes the paper from her 
hands and looks at it almost incre- 
dulously. . 

“What! all this for that little 
roll of paper ¢” he exclaimed. 

** All that,” she answered. 

“Boy” looked up from his scrib- 
bling in the window, and said— 

“ Show me too, mamma.” 

She held the paper out to hin— 

“ Kiss it, ‘ Boy,’ ” she cried ; “it is 
the nicest, dearest bit of paper in 
the world, for it says that mamma is 
clever.” 

“Good paper,” solemn little “ Boy” 
whispered, lifting his face and kiss- 
ing it with a sort of reverence. 

ick and Stella both laughed. 

“What did I tell you, Stella?” 
Dick said presently; “ which of us is 
the cleverest, wasn’t it so always long 

0 od 

She flushed a little, perhaps the 
speech hurt her, when he only spoke 
the truth. 

“ No,” she answered quickly, “ you 
know that is wrong; could I ever 
have painted that picture ¢” 

He didn’t even glance at it, although 
it stood beside him on the easel. 

* You could if you tried.” 

“T couldn’t.” 

“You could if you had practised 
the art as I have ¢” 

Then her face lit up. 

“ Ab there it is,” she cried ; “it is 
only a chance; everyone has some 
talent; I have been lucky and hit 
upon the right way of using mine.” 

“And I have been unlucky, and 
found out the wrong way of using wine, 
I suppose,” Dick answered, laughing. 
“No, little wife, there are some 
people with no talents at all.” 

“You are not one of those,” she 
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said, slipping down into her favourite 
attitude at his feet; “shall I tell you 
how I know ?” 

“ How ?” 

“ Because if you had had no talents 
I should never have admired you. If 
I did not admire you I could not love 
you, or try to imitate you—do you 
understand now why I tried to 
write ?” 

She said it quite gravely, looking 
up to his face, but he laughed. 

“Not very clearly,” he said, “ but 
as love has something to do with it, I 
suppose I ought to be satisfied.” 

V here is the line between love and 
affection? or is there any line at all? 
Out of love will spring affection, and 
out of affection, love. Slowly, but 
surely, such love was stealing into 
Stella’s heart, and filling it with a new 
life. It was not in nature that a 
woman, with tender human feeling 
such as she had, could live on with- 
out an object upon which to lavish 
her affections. She could not have 
brought herself to love an unworthy 
object, as some women do; her nature 
was too sensitive and pure for that ; 
but in Dick there was so much that 
was good and noble and honest, that 
in spite of herself she could not but 
look up to him and love him for the 
very beauty of his character. Casar’s 
famous sentence,—‘ I came, I saw, I 
conquered "—1might be often applied 
to the certain determined way in 
which some people win love for them- 
selves. Never for a moment had 
Richard despaired of winning Stella 
to love him, even at the very time 
when such a hope seemed almost 
madness. Patience is the great daw 
of conquest—patience and determi- 
nation. Any man can carry the world 
by storm, as it were, if he has suffi- 
cient determination. With one great 
object in view, it is marvellous how 
all minor trivial ones will give way 
and accommodate themselves to it. 
And yet, and yet, how sad it was! 
Poor Dick! so near his paradise, with 
the goal of all his hopes scarce a 
stone’s throw from him! and yet he 
knew past all doubting that a great 
judgment had gone out against him, 
that he was doomed. It was useless 
to follow the sun from one warm 
country to another—useless to think 
that any human providence could 
serve to lengthen his life—his life, 
which was fast, oh! how fast, grow- 
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ing sweet and hopeful for him. It 
wasn’t the hard life, or the endless 
toil ; those things had grown familiar 
long ago; it wasn’t the want of love 
or companionship, for which some 
lives will wither up and die; it was 
only that a little seed which had 
been sown, who knows how long ago, 
was springing up rapidly. He didn’t 
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tell his fear to anyone, least of all to 
Stella. He only smiled when he met 
her anxious eyes bent on him. He 
made light of her fears whenever she 
gave utterance to them, and laughed 
—when didn’t he laugh—to hide the 
anguish which at times came present 
to him, like a terrible foreboding. 


CHAPTER LII. 


Mr. MarstanpD was still living in 


his quiet Grange house alone. The ° 


years which had brought so many 
new things to Stella had brought no 
change to him. He went on with 
his farming just the same. He dab- 
bled a little in painting and art, just 
as of old, but the zest was gone out 
of his life, the wish to live on was 
nothing more than the mere physical 
enjoyment which some men derive 
from the very fact of breathing the 
fresh air, or looking on the sweet sky 
and land. Perfect health must lend 
such enjoyment even to those who 
have lost much that they loved. But 
no new voices sounded in his silent 
rooms; no wife walked beside him, 
in the pleasant summer evenings ; no 
children played among the fields, or 
filled the still air with their merry 
voices. The solemn old Grange stood 
brooding in a mournful silence by the 
deep blue lake. The swallows built 
their nests undisturbed in the very 
window eaves, and the long-moated 
sunbeams shone into the untidy 
study, where there were just the same 
odd assortment of books, pictures, 
and music. But Basil seldom sits 
there now; the place is like a haunt- 
ed room to him, and he avoids it. 
A little pale ghost glides backwards 
and forwards in that room always; 
sometimes he can almost fancy he 
hears a voice singing there; often a 
phantom step crosses the hall; oftener 
still he sees a sweet, pale face smil- 
ing up at him; and oh! my readers, 
how many among us cannot number 
at least one such haunted room, where 
their beloved lost ones hover silent 
and unseen ! 

The years had brought with them 
little that was new to Dorcas. She 
is changed too and improved. How 
much love can accomplish! Spoiled 


Dorcas, on whom long ago the sugar- 
lums of life used to be so lavishly 
stowed. She has had to learn that 
love, sweet as it is, oftentimes drops 
a very bitter drop into the cup of life. 
She owns her broad lands and her 
wealth of money; her husband is 
good to her, her old friends cluster 
about her still, but there is one flaw 
in her happiness — she is childless, 
Her heart goes out often to the little 
rosy village urchins, who play in the 
streets, or rollin the hay-fields; she 
wouldhave givenalmostall her wealth 
to have a boy to call her mamma; 
but it seemed God’s will that no such 
blessing should be hers. 

“T have had a letter this morning 
from Estelle,” Lady Mary Venning 
said, “ and she has a little son now ; 
the child must be two years’ old, if I 
understand her rightly, but she and 
her husband seem in difficulties, at 
least I fancy so from her saying that 
he is trying to sell some of his 
pictures.’ 

“T think almost all artists try to 
sell their pictures, aunt,” Dorcas said, 
working ; but her thoughts made a 
journey across the sea, and she was 
thinking of Stella’s little son. 

She glanced almost bitterly round 
her at the luxurious room, where 
she and her aunt sat, a very palace- 
room it was, with carpets so soft 
that a foot made no sound as it 
stepped over them, on the ground of 
which bloomed tulips, lilies, and roses 
of unnatural size and splendour ; 
chairs of all sizes and shapes ; mar- 
quetterie-tables ; and cabinets full of 
marvelous gimceracks, china orna- 
ments, medals, daggers, bronzes, card- 
cases, photograph books, and boxes of 
Parisian bon-bons ; Dresden shep- 
herds and shepherdesses ogling each 
other from pier tables, and little 
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watteau ladies and gentlemen flirting 
on brackets ; a Louis quatoire clock 
ona console table ; beautiful copies 
of the foreign pictures, and land- 
scapes by Turner ; a room which was 
ay oo by sweet-smelling flowers. 

ut Dorcas was weary of the beauty 
and luxury, and her heart went out 
with a great yearning to Stella 
Yeldham, the girl who had alienated 
herself from them all, by marrying a 
painter! for Dorcas had never written 
to her cousin, and Lady Mary had 
only written once, a cold sort of 
farewell letter, which the proud girl 
had thrown into the fire, vowing 
never to answer. But sweet, in- 
deed, are the uses of adversity, for 
they soften the hard and melt the 
cold, and leave only what is kind and 
simple and tender. Poor Stella! 
when trials came upon her, when 
Dick’s precious health began to give 
way, when the dealers wouldn’t buy 
his pictures, when, worse than all, she 
saw “ Boy” growing up into a little 
idle fellow, whose only education was 
a vague talent for art ; what wonder 
her thoughts were anxious ones, 
what wonder that her face grew 
thinner and whiter than before, that 
even when she sat by Dick in those 
far away Italian evenings, trying to 
talk cheerfully to him, and plan wise 
little plans for the future, her eyes 
would fill with furtive tears, and her 
heart knocking in her breast, would 
tell her that that future might never 
be. 

Dorcas knew nothing of all this. 
She only knew that the girl and 
her husband were poor, and that 
Stella had a child. 

“ Aunt, I think we have been very 
hard to poor Estelle, and after all the 
thing is over we cannot undo it; 
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and—and—I should like to see her 
again.” 

Dorcas said so working on at her 


work, but a faint red stole into her 
face. 

“ My dear girl,” Lady Mary cried, 
“what nonsense you are talking. 
The girl had every opportunity here ; 
she might have married one of the 
best matches of the season. She has 
chosen her own way, and she must 
follow it. 

But Dorcas, a little petulant, still 
fond of her own way, as of old, 
frowned. 

“Tf I like to see her I think you 
may, Aunt Mary, and I shall write, 
and ask her and the boy over here.” 

Lady Mary didn’t argue the point 
any longer. ‘ Let them come,” she 
thought. “I shall make them see 
what I think of them.” And Dorcas 
wrote her invitation and sent it away 
to Rome. But the summer days 
came and went, and weeks passed 
by and no answer came ; until at 
length, when she had almost despaired 
of hearing, Dorcas got a letter. It 
came from Normandy, and in it 
Stella said, “I could not leave my 
husband, for he is very, very ill.” 

Poor little Stella! It seemed 
strange, going back to the old home, 
to find scarcely anything changed in 
it. The lumber-room, where, in old 
times, she and Dick and little Angel 
used to sit and talk as children ; just 
the same big, bare, untidy room, 
littered over with Richard’s paint- 
ings; the same view out over the 
garden, and vine-clad terrace, and 
undulating lawn ; nothing new save 
the sweet cadences in “ Boy’s” 
voice, as he plays and sings about the 
house or grounds, and they are fa- 
miliar as old times. 





SOME PECULIARITIES OF BRETON LIFE, 


THe differences that are easily dis- 
covered between the two great 
families of the Celtic race are, in our 
opinion, the result of climate and 
condition. Let the dweller of Dinas 
Bran or Carnac change his Welsh 
mountains or Breton heaths for the 
more congenial soil and climate of 
Kilkenny or Cork, and in the second 
or third generation his family will be 


as genuine Gaels as if they came in 
right line from the Macarthy More 
or the O'Connor Kerry. The High- 
landers, who are congenial with the 
Lrish in blood, and who use a dialect 
of the same language, differ con- 
siderably from them in the outward 
manifestations of character and tem- 
perament. 

What is going to be told of the in- 
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habitants of Armorica would be 
equally applicable if the present 
people of that country were lineal 
descendants of an Irish colony, who 
had made a settlement there in the 
days of Malachi of the Golden 
Gorget. 


BRETON TRADE AND COMMERCE IN FORMER 
DAYS. 

Brittany, in regard to its commerce, 
has experienced changes for the worse 
as well as Carthage, Tyre, and so 
many famous states and cities of an- 
cient times, whose fields now lie fal- 
low, and whose ruins are rendered 
vocal by the bird of Wisdom only. 
Before and in the days of Cesar, the 
Armoricans sent their galleys with and 
for merchandise to Iberia, the British 
Isles, Batavia, Sarmatia, and Scan- 
dinavia. From Cantabria (Biscay) 
they brought home wool in their 
large galleys—galleys much larger 
than those of Italy. From Lusi- 
tania (Portugal) they imported tin, 
silver, and iron; furs from Scan- 
dinavia, and wine from the Fortunate 
Islands (the Azores). 

Students of Czesar’s commentaries 
know that Cesar’s lieutenant de- 
stroyed the naval power of Morbi- 
han (the Veneti) in the severe sea 
fight near Karnac; still, from the 
sixth to the fourteenth century of 
our era, the commerce of Brittany 
was very respectable, and its ports 
filled with native and foreign vessels. 
Holland ships came for corn, Spanish 
felouques carried away butter and 
linen, and the Breton vessels conveyed 
to the Scandinavians and Russians 
honey and bees’-wax. They even 
took fish to the Catalonians and Por- 
tuguese. Why these people did not 
take to the catching of fish them- 
selves we are unable to explain. The 
revolution of 1791 put an end to this 
flourishing condition. 


MODERN TRADE AND MANUFACTURE. 


The manufactures of Brittany do 
not boast of number or variety. 
They consist of rough potteries, tan- 
neries, ordinary paper mills, and 
coarse linen manufactories. The or- 
dinary tradespeople are not distin- 
— by the neatness of their 

andy-work. 

The want of finish found in the 
productions of the ordinary trades- 
men of the country, arises from the 
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absence of zeal or ambition for the 
character of a good artisan, for the 
mere handicraftsman is rather des- 
pised. The origin of this contempt is 
to be sought for in the middle ages. 
Many of the gentle folk were unable 
to live in a state of dignified leisure, 
and the only occupation deemed 
worthy of the hands of a man of 
noble birth was agriculture. This 
feeling was not peculiar to Brittany. 
It pervaded European society while 
the spirit of chivalry ruled. Indeed 
during the middle ages ordinary 
trades were exercised only by 
strangers, gipsies, or Jews, whom the 
natives distinguished by the vile 
name of cacoux (gu. from kakos). 
This sentiment took deep root in 
public feeling, and its influence is 
still perceptible. 

This general objection of the 
Breton to the mechanic arts was 
entirely removed during the early 
part of the sixteenth century, when, 
under the patronage of Anne of 
Brittany and her attached husband, 
Louis XII, a rage of erecting 
churches, monasteries, and steeples 
seized on the chiefs and the people. 
According to Emile Souvestre, confra- 
ternities of cabinet-makers, of smiths 
in iron and copper, and of masons, 
were formed in all parts, and to them 
is due the erection of so many eccle- 
siastical structures which still exist 
in spite of the regenerators of 1793. 
But no people, however zealous, if 
not pean subjected to appren- 
ticeship, could become architectural 
artists at once at a mere wish. The 
renowned companies of the middle 
ages, finding a demand for their 
heads and hands in Brittany, resorted 
thither, and, of course, were zealously 
aided by all of the natives who could 
make “themselves useful. Let Sou- 
vestre paint their progress. 

“Fifteen thousand artificers tra- 
versed Brittany, their tools on their 
shoulders, ‘and their beads in their 
hands, mingling the songs of the 
country with the music of the bint ow 
which went at their head. It was a 
crusade of workers to whom enthu- 
siasm imparted a strength, an address, 
and a degree of patience which may 
be vainly looked for from modern 
skill. Then rose to the sound of 
hymns and prayers repeated in com- 
mon those wonderful churches which 
look down on the fields of Finisterre. 
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The granite moulded like tough clay 
displayed itself in florid arabesques; 
the oak fashioned bythe chisel wain- 
scotted the solemn choirs. Then under 
every layer, every beam, facing every 
angle, along every cornice, they saw 
spring into life these myriads of saints, 
of dragons, of demons, of grotesques. 
And in these vast compositions a 
blending of terrible and ludicrous 
ideas, sacred or the reverse, every- 
thing was admirably executed, be- 
cause every worker felt impelled to 

roduce the expression of his own 
individuality. Everyone had his own 
work of predilection to accomplish; 
everyone might, when the building 
was finished, contemplate his own 
labour, and feel a self-complacency 
in his skill. The architect of that 
day did not resemble the isolated 
man of our’ time, enjoying all the 
glory and all the profit. He was only 
the “Master Mason,” the head of 
the body, eating at the same table, 
touching with his glass the glasses 
of his workmen, and at times consult- 
ing their opinions.” 

The disposition of the Breton in 
common with the whole of the Celtic 
race being naturally devout, the build- 
ing of religious houses was an occu- 
pation which chimed in admirably 
with his humout, and produced while 
the order of things lasted, an amelior- 
ation in the general condition of the 

ople. But the occupation held only 
or a time, the churches were raised, 
Anne of Brittany died, architectural 
occupation ceased, and discourage- 
ment fell again on the operative 
class. 

The German tradesmen had their 
wanderjahr (year of travel) and the 
French their “Tour of France” to 
accomplish before they settled down 
to work on their own account. This 
gave them an ey for im- 
provement on the knowledge acquired 
during their apprenticeship. But the 
Breton is a home-loving and home- 
abiding creature, and not adapted to 
rough it, even for a year, in strange 

laces and among strange pos. He 
is devoid of that desire of enriching 
himself, or of entering on specula- 
tions, or of acting as pioneer in new 
lands, which urges on the descendants 
of the old Teutons. Consequently 
things remain at a stand with him, 
if they do not go back. The Breton 
is better adapted to endure patiently 
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pain or poverty then to exert himself 
to procure relief for either. As 
Souvestre remarks, ‘‘ His daily black 
bread, his drinking bout on Sunday, 
and his straw bed on which he dies 
at sixty years of age, compose the 
sum total of his existence, which he 
accepts as his appointed part in the 
world, and believes incapable of 
amelioration. At every short inter- 
val his imagination presents some 
obstacle to his industry. His pre- 
judices, his character, his poetic tem- 
perament, ceaselessly undermine the 
growing edifice of his fortune.” 


DRAWBACKS ON BRETON ENERGY ILLUSTRATED, 


Souvestre relates a touching story 
illustrative of the obstacles opposed 
by the Breton’s natural disposition 
to his wordly success. 

“ Paimpol, a little port on the nor- 
thern coast, was a place of some im- 
peeee ‘during the wars of the 
Empire. Sailors, whether in the mer- 
chant or privateer service, are partial 
to watches and the deceptive glass. 
So in Paimpol there were three 
watchmaking housesand fifty taverns. 
Young Pierre was a skilful workman 
in the time-piece line, and led an 
innocent and pious life, hoping one 
day to have saved enough to marry 
Ivonne, a young seamstress at whose 
mother’s little house he spent all his 
hoursof relaxation. The young woman 
was worthy of his choice; she was in- 
dustrious and devout. But a sad 
change came with the peace. The 
man who employed Pierre had no 
further employment for him, and he 
and his betrothed were sunk in 
affliction. Suffering is better endured 
by the Breton than exertion made. 
The young people remained passive 
for a while, but the girl’s mother, a 
woman of some sturdiness, pointed 
out what was needful to be done,and 
Pierre tore himself away from his 
native place and his betrothed to seek 
employment. 

“ Some acquaintances made in his 
travels to Rennes induced him to 
make the voyage to Dublin, where he 
obtained work with a certain Mr. 
Smith, to whom, as well as to his 
daughter, the quiet industrious char- 
acter of the young man strongly re- 
commended him. There was a diffi- 
culty in the way arising from his 
backwardness in acquiring the English 
language. However, that did not 
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prevent Miss Smith from entertaining 
a deep affection for him, and pining 
when she feared it was not returned. 
“Seeing her sunk in grief on one 
occasion he attempted consolation, 
and she took his expressions as signs 
of love when they only meant com- 
assion. Her father rejoiced to see 
his daughter recover her spirits, was 
about preparing forthe wedding when 
the young fellow who did not know 
how, or had not courage or hardiness 
sufficient to undeceive father or 
daughter, found himself so affected 
by a dream in which his native place, 
his affianced, and all the powerful re- 
collections associated with them, so 
affected him that he explained to the 
father as well as he could, the deso- 
lation which his marriage would bring 
on Ivonne and her mother. Smith, 
though chagrined by this communi- 
cation, advanced to Pierre more 
money than was due, and recom- 
mended him to a friend in Edin- 
burgh for profitable employment. 
He returned to Paimpol, and found 
that Ivonne’s mother had expired on 
the night in which he was visited by 
the dream. The marriage quietly 
took place, and he and his wife pro- 
ceeded to Edinburgh. There he was 
soon enabled to carry on business on 
his own account, but he had the grief 
to see his poor wife’s health failing 
day by day. Confinement during her 
past life, and insufficient nourish- 
ment_had had their usual effect. 
‘*When she was near her death 
the thought of her remains being in- 
terred so far away from her native 
lace, afflicted her beyond measure, 
but her husband learning the cause 
of her sorrow, gave her a solemn 
promise that if it pleased God to 
take her to himself, he would have 
her body brought home. He kept 
his word. He turned his property 
into ready money, had the poor re- 
mains of his wife well secured, and 
set sail with the coffin for Paimpol. 
A storm arose when they approached 
the coast, and the superstitious sea- 
men were about flinging the coffin 
into the sea, but he clung firmly to 
it, and declared that he would accom- 
pany it if they persevered. Before 
they could find resolution for the act, 
the ship was firmly jammed between 
two rocks. He had the satisfaction 
of laying his wife’s corpse beside that 
of her mother as she had desired, but 
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when all was over, he found himself 
nearly as destitute of worldly wealth 
as when he left home for the first 
time, and had to commence life 
anew.” 


THE BRETON WEAVER AND FISHERMAN. 


If poverty is felt among the peas- 
antry, there are many advantages at- 
tending on their way of life. Their 
children breathe the free, air of 
heaven, they have healthy exercises 
out of doors, either at their play or 
their work, and in the evening they 
enjoy their fireside stories. Cheerful 
children make home happy to their 
parents. But the poor tradesman is 
mostly confined to his unhealthy home 
in some village or town, and sees his 
children rise round him with feeble 
constitutions and unhealthy looks, 
and gloomy tempers. 

Weavers and their families in every 
place seem to claim an exemption 
from any enjoyment of existence. 
The very mention of Spitalfield 
weavers, those of the Dublin Liberties, 
and the Canuts of Lyons brings a 
melancholy feeling over speakers and 
hearers. The Breton weavers share 
to the full the severe destiny of these 
poor communities. Once the busi- 
hess wasan important one in Brittany, 
and the exports of woven goo 
amounted to millions annually. 

Many things combined to destroy 
the prestige of the trade, chief among 
which may be reckoned the improve- 
ments in machinery adopted else- 
where by large establishments, but 
unattainable by the poor Breton 
weaver. For four hundred years the 
business has kept its workers at the 
starving point, but still the business 
is handed down from father to son 
in the same families, exercised with 
the loom, the gears, the shuttle, &., 
hundreds of years in use. 

“ Propose to one of these trades- 
men (says Souvestre) to quit his 

rofitless work, and cultivate the 

and which will bring him health and 
support, and he will answer—‘Our 
family have always been weavers.’ 
Mention his children abroad in the 
village-street with but one article of 
clothing on their poor bodies, he will 
reply —‘We were formerly rich.’ 
Endeavour to prove to him that the 
business is no more remunerative, and 
that there is not the slightest hope of 
improvement, and that he must be- 
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come pen and poorer, he will re- 
signedly remark—‘ God has his eye 
on the poor.’ ” 

The fisherman is not much better 
off in regard to wordly wealth than 
the poor weaver, but instead of the 
a misery which meets the eye 
of the latter day and night, he has 
the boundless ocean in its many phases, 
green or rocky islets, and the wiid 
rocky scenery of the shore ever spread 
out before him. He is spared the 
sight of the misery of his tamily for 
hours, and sometimes days. When 
old age and weakness come on, he 
has probably grown-up sons to take 
his place, and he finds rest at home. 
Perhaps his boat and fishing tackle 
are destroyed, and his sons lost with 
them. Then the poor old man has 
no resource but the beggar’s staff and 
wallet. 

“With these he goes on knocking 
at the doors of the farm-houses. 
There he stands praying for the weal 
of the family, till the eldest daughter 
comes and puts a piece of household 
bread in his hat. This he respectfully 
kisses, and makes the sign of the 
cross with it. This is his life, till 
perhaps one winter morning as a 
shepherd is going to the fields, he 
finds him nearly bent in two, and with 
purple lips, and stiffened limbs, by 
the side of a straw heap. The poor 
fisherman has perished of cold in the 
night.” 

uring the wars of the Directory, 
the Consulate, and the Empire, the 
Breton seaman concentrated in him- 
self all the bitter hatred and gloomy 
determination of which humanity is 
capable against the British foe. When 
kept away rather long from the touch 
of dry land, the common matelots 
would leave the vessel of warina 
body, get into Brest, and while their 
money held, indulge in every 
possible extravagance and gratifica- 
tion. The madness being over, they 
went back patiently, underwent the 
lashing, and went on with their la- 
bour as if no interruption had 
occurred. 


A NOBLE EXAMPLE. 


It must not be supposed from the 
unpropitious condition of trade in 
Brittany that there is a want of ca- 
pacity among the people. It is not 
aptitude that is deficient but means 
and opportunities. Few people would 
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be, as one who knows them well, 
declares, better fitted for the superior 
order of manufactures, for they 
possess in a high degree, vigour, 
patience, a spirit of combination, and 
particularly a species of rigid mus- 
cular power and physical insensibility, 

A striking proof of the aptitude 
of the Breton for manufacture, and 
their eagerness to co-operate with any 
industrial effort made for the benefit 
of their country, was furnished by a 
patriotic attempt made several years 
since by M. Frimot to establish a 
manufactory of steam engines at 
Landernau. The instruments had to 
be made, and the makers had to be 
instructed how to make them. More- 
over, the engineer was about to essay 
a new process, rendering the task a 
very hazardous one. He collected 
the ordinary tool-makers of the vil- 
lages, the locksmiths of the high 
roads, the gunsmiths of the little 
towns. Brest furnished him with 
some furnacemen of no great skill, 
but still accustomed to large fires, and 
with these aids he began. 

The experience of the first few 
months would have deprived an or- 
dinary man of his senses. The Bri- 
zerian arms of the machine went on 
making random movements, the ideas 
of the master put into the pincers of 
the workman, came out changed and 
travestied. His idea laid on the 
anvil was beaten out in a deformed 
and caricatured shape ; all had to be 
commenced anew. This time the 
hammers seemed to have learned 
their business, and the Breton work- 
man to have mastered those stubborn 
powers the iron, the coal, and the 
fire, and made them useful servants. 

The day on which the engine first 
did its duty, was a solemnity in the 
factory, and a proud one for the work- 
men, who saw all the separate pieces 
they had fashioned, now adapted to 
each other, working in unison, and all 
obeying the primum mobile, thesteam. 
The surprise painted on every face 
was mixed with a slight element of 
superstitious fear. 

ew machines were soon added, 
and new recruits had to be enlisted, 
the master still rigidly confining him- 
self to the people of the neighbour- 
hood. It was pleasant to see the men 
entering for the first time, listening 
to the grating and whistling of the 
machinery,admiring the motions ofthe 
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wheels and pistons, keeping carefully 
out of the reach of the many iron 
hands, and almost taking off their 
hats in reverence to the secret, and 
apparently intelligent powers which 
were directing all these motions. 

In a-month these open-mouthed, 
awkward men would be seen already 
acclimatized to the furnace, taking 
liberties with it and other dangerous 
agents, and singing their Breton 
songs to the accompaniment of the 
beats of the piston, and the hissin 
of the steam. It is pitiful to recor 
that the great effort was made on too 
large a scale for the resources of the 
patriotic undertaker, Lut the experi- 
ment served to show what the Bretons 
were capable of under favouring influ- 
ences. Aided by the willing inhabi- 
tants, M. Frimot constructed a dyke 
near Roscoff,which reclaimed from the 
waves a considerable tract of coast. 

Another striking instance of what 
a Breton capacity was capable, was 
furnished about sixty years since by 
a carpenter of Morlaix named Keiunec, 
who could neither read nor write. At 
fifty years of age he constructed a 
‘sailing vessel without written plan 
or calculation. The merchants and 
captains of vessels were much amused 
at the design till the success became 
evident. ‘Twelve other vessels were 
built by the same unlettered man, 
the last being finished in his eightieth 
year, a little before his death. Look- 
ing at this last as it was launched 
into the water, he was observed to 
lift his hat, make the sign of the cross, 
and stoop his head on the font from 
which the vessel was sprinkled on 
receiving itsname. ‘“ What ails you, 
Father Keinec?”’ said the captain, 
slapping him on the shoulder. “ Are 
you crying?” “Ah,” said he, “it is 
the last son that I shall ever send to 
sea. 


HORSE TRAFFIC WITH THE NORMANS. 


In the interior,considerable business 
is done in butter and thesale of horses. 
The last may be said to be the staple 
of Breton commerce, the country fur- 
nishing Norman, Poitou, and Maine 
with these useful animals. The ad- 
mired Normandy horses are generally 
purchased in Brittany at the age of 
three years, and then fed on the rich 
pastures of Normandy. Twenty-five 
thousand of these annually quit 
three departments of Brittany under 
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the care of the Norman horse dealers, 
and are afterwards sold as native 
beasts. 

As a great fair approaches, the 
roads will be seen covered with cava- 
liers clothed in blue blouses and straw 
hats, a stout cudgel hanging from the 
wrist by a leather strap, and a small 
valise behind the saddle. These are 
Normans distinguished by their blue 
eyes, their unctuous tones, and the 
politeness with which they remove 
their straw hats when accosting or 
being accosted. The lean, careworn, 
and gloomy-looking men who never 
disturb their felt hats, are dwellers 
in Poitou and Maine, a suspicious 
and morose race, whose disagreeable 
probity forms a striking contrast with 
the merry and social roguery of the 
Normans. 

The two forces coming into pre- 
sence, the tug of strife Testes: the 
Norman employing a thousand wiles 
to depreciate the value of the beast, 
the Breton aware of his cunning, 
hedging himself sometimes in an ap- 
parent fit of drunkenness, in a mood 
of stupidity or in ignorance of French. 
This last ruse is to ar the purchaser 
off his guard, so that he may utter 
his true opinions to the interpreter. 
His stolid defences are generally im- 
penetrable to the enemy’s brisk at- 
tacks, but after all, this war of wits 
is mere loss of time. The real value 
of the commodity is thoroughly well 
known to both a and is decided 
on after a world of trouble. The vic- 
tory is frequently to the hard-headed 
apparently impassible Celt. The fol- 
lowing scene was witnessed at the 
celebrated Soire de la Martyre in 
Finisterre, at the door of a cabaret 
on the edge of the fair-green, which 
held about 10,000 horses at the time, 
the subject being a fine vigorous 

oung horse from the -Leonais, the 
interlocutors, Bervie, an old Breton, 
assuming deafness, Michel, a fair- 
haired Norman purchaser, brisk and 
clever, the inn-keeper, and an inter- 
preter. 

‘What a pity!’ cries the Norman, 
‘that this beast should have a Bre- 
ton head. You might as well have 
a wisp of straw fastened to his neck. 
Only for it I'd give 500 francs for 
him: as it is, he’s not worth the half.’ 
(The real value of the horse was about 
500 francs.) 

The owner during this time looked 
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as if he had not heard a word. He 
gave no sign till the Norman began 
to pat the beast. He then said in the 
tone of deaf men :—‘ Do you wish to 
purchase ?’ 

‘ What do you want for this horse?’ 
Bervie tranquilly went on plaiting a 
tress in the mane. 

The interpreter repeated the ques- 
tion in Breton, but no response came. 

‘Ah! what language does the ani- 
mal understand? Bervie looked 
troubled from one to the other as if 
conscious of their saying something, 
and at last broke silence. 

‘ Petra a lavar an aoutrou (what 
does Monsieur say)? Me a zo bouz- 
ard (I am deaf) !’ 

‘He is deaf—D. take him! We 
wont be able to make him understand 
a word.’ 

The interpreter approached, made 
a speaking trumpet out of his palms, 
| roared, ‘ How much is the horse ? 

‘A thousand francs, the answer 
being in Breton. 

‘A thousand imps! Your hen lays 
a twenty sous egg every night, I sup- 
pose. A thousand francs for a beast 
with such a head, you want to make 
a jest of me, you old rogue |’ 

Bervie appeared to watch the Nor- 
man’s gestures, and ecomplacently 
uttered, ‘Good horse, good horse ? 
He put the horse through his paces, 
vaunting his good qualities, now in 
French, now in Breton. To every 
eensure he supplemented an eulogium. 

‘ Offer him three hundred francs.’ 

The offer was made, but Bervie 
merely went on with his laudations, 
still exhibiting the good points of the 
steed. At last the business grew 
warm, the interpreter by dint of 
bawling and trumpeting, made him 
comprehend the offers, and every de- 
mand and every offer was accom- 

ied by a hearty slap on the palm. 
When they had come to an under- 
standing with only a few francs of 
difference, Michel cried, ‘How does 
he carry!’ The interpreter was go- 
ing to repeat the query, but Bervie 
did not give him opportunity. He 
turned the animal’s head direct to 
the purchaser, crying out, “Good 
eyes,” and he began to examine them 
having omitted to do so before. He 
then requested the interpreter to 
et on the animal’s back, and see 
ow he carried, but Bervie was all at 
once galloping and trotting him at 
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the full extent of the halter. When 
the exercise was concluded, they came 
to an agreement, and earnest was 
handed over, and all were going in to 
ratify the bargain with a drink. 

‘Who has outwitted the other ?’ 
said the innkeeper to Michel. ‘Oh, 
faith I have bit him; I have the 
horse for 152 crowns.’ ‘A hundred and 
fifty-five,’ was the ready rejoinder of 
Bervie, whose deafness had miracu- 
lously disappeared. ‘ You said a hun- 
dred and fifty-five.’ 

‘ Eh, eh! you're not deaf then !’ 
‘Oh, there’s no need to be deaf, when 
you're asked to drink a glass of 
wine. 

Michel struck his head with his 
two palms. ‘Ah, the wretch has de- 
ceived me,’ said he, turning to the 
beast. 

‘Have you mounted him ?’ said the 
host. ‘No.’ ‘Why? ‘A trifling de- 
fect which he has. He will neither en- 
dure harness nor rider.’ 

‘Tl not take your beast, you old 
knave,’ said he. ‘ No force, no force. 
I am satisfied with the earnest. Forty 
francs will do no harm to a poor 
Christian.’ 

The horse-dealer foamed with rage, 
he raised his whip to strike the Bre- 
ton across the face, but the host held 
his arm. ‘ Don’t attempt it,’ said he, 
‘he is the best wrestler in Cor- 
nouailles ; he has a body of iron. The 
horse has a fine appearance; you can 
bom him off as he was passed on your- 
self.’ 

The Norman gave way, and it was 
worth a deal to see Bervie examining 
the crowns piece by piece, and object- 
ing tothree which werea little rubbed. 
You would have said from his dis- 
satisfied airthat he was the cheated 
instead of the cheater in the affair. 
Michel went into the inn, and Bervie 
following stood opposite him as if in 
expectation. ‘What do you want 
now, brigand ?’ ‘Sure the purchaser 
always gives a treat.’ Out in a rage 
ran Michel, and all within hearing 
burst out laughing. 

When the Breton was going away, 
the lundlord looked after in pro- 
found admiration. ‘There’s a man,’ 
said lie, ‘he'd cheat a bailiff, if the 
thing could be done. He looks like 
a saint, but he’s a baptized demon. 
The Norman is beaten ; the canvas 
spine has worn out the fine broad 
cloth.’ 
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From the circumstances of the 
early division of Brittany among 
small tribes or families, and the still 
occupation of the canton or parish by 
their descendants, and the unwilling- 
ness of the people to leave the place 
where their forefathers dwelt, and 
were interred, has arisen a consider- 
able diversity in the disposition and 
aptitude for business of the dwellers 
in the different parishes. These 
peculiarities are maintained and per- 
pomated by the rarity of marriages 

etween parties of different parishes. 
In Brittany may be seen adjoinin 
parishes, the inhabitants of fara 
cultivators of the earth, the inhabit- 
ants of the other following different 
trades. On this side of a stream 
will be found an active, strenuous 
race employed in business, on the 
other a supine and stationary people. 
Among the wide-awake folk of Brit- 
tutiy may be classed the Roscovites, 
the people of some of the districts of 
Arrez, of the territory of Vannes, and 
the people of Brehat in the country 
of Treguier. 


THE ROSCOFF MARKET-GARDENER. 

The inhabitants of Roscoff, a little 
maritime colony, might be reasonably 
supposed devoted to fishing or a sea- 
faring life, but that is not the case. 
They own a fruitful soil where gar- 
den produce of the best kind—scarcely 
requires cultivation. So the inhabi- 
tants to a man are market-gardeners, 
and nearly supply all Brittany with 
their choice products. Wherever you 
go, you will see a Roscoyite sitting on 
the shaft of his light car, and borne 
on swiftly by a stout little horse, 
while he cheerfully chants a Breton 
ballad. At Rennes, about iy French 
leagues from him native place, the 
Roscovite is sometimes seen offering 
for sale his asparagus and his cauli- 
flowers to the épicures of that old 
city, with as little concern as if he 
was in the streets of Brest or Morlaix. 
Nay in 1830, one of them treated 
himself to a sight of Paris, and the 
King who ruled there. His stout 
little horse carried him and a light 
cargo of choice garden delicacies. 
Roscoff has a regular trade with Paris 
by Havre. 

On these excursions the Roscovian 
is arrayed in a loose white linen 
blouse, confined at the waist by a red 
girdle of serge. He has probably laid 
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this aside for convenience, and then 
he appears in his close-fitting green 
vest, furnished with sleeves of sk 

blue. His long black hair falls negli- 
gently on his neck, and his collarless 
shirt is secured by a tasty copper 
brooch, eoeneaneet with studs of 
coloured glass. 

This same market-gardener does 
not display the constitutional serious- 
ness allied to gloom of his country- 
men. Heis polite in his way, supple, 
prides himself on acquaintance with 
the usages of society, but is not en- 
dowed with the sterling worth of the 
average Breton. He 3s obsequious, 
almost servile where he has a point 
to gain, and arrogant when he chinks 
he can be so with impunity. If he 
hopes to induce you into a bargain 
advantageous to him, no words are 
too choice, you are his patron, his 
voor dear Christian, his everything ; 

e winds round you a net which you 
cannot unwind or break, and you are 
his yictim. 

With all his enterprise and his suc- 
cess in trade, our leek merchant does 
not lay aside a competence for a wet 
day. He has sensual and extravagant 
tastes, and the money goes as fast as 
it comes. If you speak to him of the 
wisdom of making a reserye for old 
age, he will probably observe that 
that would be as wise ag to reserve 
all our nuts till we have no teeth to 
break them. 


THE BRETON PILLAWER. 

Besides the agents or bagmen who 
go through the country and get 
orders for thread, honey, tallow, 
linen, salt, &c., for the merchants of 
Morlaix and Landernau, or sell these 
on their own account as colporteurs, 
there is one rather unsocial and un- 
loved, but very useful itinerant man 
of business, the pillawer  (rag- 
satherer). He leaves his family be- 

ind him in their mountain hut, and 
conducting his horse, or his two 
horses, he passes from honse to house 
rousing the attention of the mistresses 
by his cry, pillawer f equivalent to 
the gather-up of our own professors, 
He is rarely admitted beyond the 
threshold, and the poorest huts fur- 
nish him with the greatest portion of 
his stock-in-trade. If he is brusquely 
told at a farm-house, ‘Go on; we 
have no rags,’ he will probably an- 
swer with agrin, ‘ There will be Some 
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by-and-by ; I'll call again.’ It is 
robable that the rag-gatherer has no 
onour in any country. 

In Brittany, as in other countries 
where customs are a long time with- 
out changing, and where every pro- 
fession has a song of its own, the pil- 
lawer has not been forgotten, the poet 
not regarding him through the spec- 
tacles of thefarmer'sor cottager’s wife. 

“The pillawer goes down from 
the hill to visit the poor of the low 
country. He has bid adieu to his 
wife and his children. He will see 
them again in a month if he is in life. 

“For the life of the pillawer is 
severe ; it is spent on the road under 
the rain ; his shelter is in the dykes. 
He eats his crust of black bread while 
his cattle brouze on the wayside bank, 
and he drinks from the pool where 
the frogs croak. 

“He on like the Wandering 
Jew. No one loves him; he has 
neither relations nor friends in the 
lowlands. They close the door when 
they see him, for they esteem the 
pillawer a man without faith. 

“Sundays and holidays he is on 
the road ; he never hears mass nor 
any other holy office ; he does not go 
. to pray at the grave of his relations ; 
he never confesses to his parish priest. 
So they say in the low country, ‘ The 
pillawer has neither faith nor parish.’ 

“ He knows not what passes in his 
own family. When he returns at a 
month’s end he has not courage to 
enter, for he knows not whether God 
has sent him a cradle or a coffin. 

* And when his son reaches twelve 
years, the pillawer will say to him one 
day, ‘Come, learn your trade, my son,’ 
and the poor child will go and bruise 
his feet on the road and he will often 
tell his father that he is tired and cold. 

“But his father will point to the 
sun, and say, ‘There is the fire-place 
of the God. Pray him to keep 
it warm for the little pillawer.’ And 
he will say, ponent to the grass, 
‘There is the bed for the poor. Pray 
to God to make it soft for the child 
of the mountains.’” 

These rag-pickers must have the 
blood of the gipsies or some other 
foreign tribe inthem. It is hard to 
conceive how anyone of Breton blood, 
with whom piety in some shape seems 
an instinct, could spend his Sundays 
as here described or never resort to 
the confessional, 
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THB BRETON FARM-HOUSE, 

The farms in Brittany are gene- 
rally small ; consequently, there are 
few large farm-houses. Most of them 
are only thatched cottages in the 
shade of large elms or stationed be- 
hind thorn hedges. Generally, low 
and sheltered situations are selected 
for these farm-houses and gardens. 
A traveller will frequently have gone 
over leagues without seeing a roof or 
a furrow. In vain he looks round ; 
his eye discovers nothing but heaths, 
copses, or woods. He thinks that all 
is desert ; yet behind the heaths are 
farm-houses and cultivated fields. On 
the borders of the copses lie hamlets, 
ay, and villages in the middle of the 
woods. In order to judge of the 
population and agriculture of Brittany 
you must quit the highways and 
take those by-paths, which, at short 
intervals open on the road, by a 
fountain or a cross. While in other 
countries the ye seek the neigh- 
bourhood of the highway for conve- 
nience of carriage, in Brittany they 
keep as far as possible from it, appa- 
rently with the fear of any invasion 
on the old customs of the country by 
communication with the busy, selfish, 
sensual world. 

The Breton farm-cottage generally 
consists of one large room, the floor 
formed of tough clay, well wetted and 
worked with the naked feet of the 
boys and girls of the neighbourhood, 
to whom the making of a new floor 
affords a holiday, as it did, and per- 
haps still does, in our own country 
parts. High closed beds as many as 
are needful are arranged at conve- 
nient points of the walls, and under 
them are settled chests and boxes, 
that have probably seen centuries. 
On the folding doors of the beds are 
cut in open-work the IHS., sur- 
mounted by a cross, to be seen on the 
front of altars. Rye loaves are on 
the table opposite the window 
wrapped in fringed linen cloths and 
covered with a white osier basket. A 
chair with a high and roughly- 
sculptured back is set on one side of 
the wide hearth forthe master. Bacon 
flitches hang in the chimney, and the 
loft is a hurdle, as is seen in many 
Irish farm-houses. Of course the 
dresser is not absent, and under it are 
arranged the ordinary copper pans, 
saucepans, &c., without which the 
business of a kitchen could not be 
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carried on. Old carved cupboards 
and bee-hives fill vacant spots. 

Round the large hearth the family 
assemble in the evening, and by the 
comfort-shedding blaze of the fire are 
told an infinity of stories in some of 
which considerable liberty is taken 
with sacred personages. The unedi- 
fying portion of these stories have 
been left by the disours and inventors 
(adapters rather) of the Fabliauz, for 
some of which see this MAGAZINE 
for last February. The. Breton nar- 
rator and his audience seem uncon- 
scious of any covert treason in these 
legends. They are told to enhance 
the evening’s enjoyment and effect 
neither good nor evil. The Bretons 
still cherish a grateful remembrance 
of the early Irish missionaries. 


LEGEND OF SAINT SEZNY. 


“The cross of Saint Sezny is never 
more than three feet above the sand, 
but even when the bay is covered 
over by the waves the cross is still 
the same height above the water. St. 
Sezny, when he came from Ireland 
to preach the faith to the Bretons, 
planted that cross there, and there it 
will remain to the Day of Judgment. 
Before his birth his mother dreamed 
that she should bring forth a star. 

“He and his companions landed 
at the harbour of Kurnic. They 
asked a rich man of the place for a 
house, but he would not grant it. So 
Saint Sezny set about building up a 
chapel at once for ashelter. He was 
only one night at his work, for the 
stones came to his hand of their own 
accord, and when all was done he 
flung his hammer into one of the 
fields of the rich man. 

“ Next morning he knocked at this 
man’s door. ‘What do you want?’ 
said he very gruffly. ‘I can’t spare 
you even a stool at my hearth.’ 

“*T don’t want your stool nor any- 
thing of yours,’ was the answer. ‘I 
only ask you to come and cut your 
field of wheat which is high and ripe. 
I have lost my hammer in it, and 
want it out.’ 

“The man took him for a fool, and 
said, ‘Go away, good fellow,’ you 
shan’t make a laughing-stock of me. 
It’s winter yet, and the wheat is only 
above ground.’ 

“* You have about as much faith 
as St. Thomas. Come out and use 
your eyes,’ 
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“The farmer surprised at his ob- 
stinacy at last went with him down 
to the shore, and there indeed he saw 
his crop which had been as short and 
as green as leeks the evening before, 
now tall and ripe. He fell at the 
saint’s feet, implored his pardon, and 
he and all his family became Chris- 
tians'at once. 

“Well, the whole country was soon 
filled with the saint’s miracles. One 
night as he was dozing in his cell he 
heard a voice which said,—‘ Up to 
this you were only a struggling ser- 
vant of heaven. You are to be a 
saint henceforth, and shall be a pa- 
tron of young girls.’ 


“Saint Sezny was deeply grieved 
at these words, and prayed, *O Lord, 
hear the prayer of a poor sinner, 


and do not lay so hard a duty on me. 
Women are the worst things on the 
earth when the devil himself is not 
by. Every day they’ll be praying to 
me for a new kirtle, or for a husband 
with a good deal of property. I'd 
rather be a patron to the tailors, or 
even worse, the shoemakers.’ 

“*Well, well, if you are so deli- 
cate I must only advance you a step. 
The domestic animals when they are 
sickshall be put under your protection.’ 

“The saint expressed his thanks, 
and from that day out, the house 
animals have a patron, and the young 
girls have none.” 


There was in circulation among 
our peasantry, some half century 
since, a quasi-moral ballad, consist- 
ing of a discourse between a divinity 
student and a girl who came to his 
window with intent to turn away his 
thoughts from his books to herself. 
As was only moral and correct, the 
tempter was converted from the evil 
of her ways at the end ; but it is 
nearly certain that her suggestions 
were more calculated to do evil 
among the audience of the ballad- 
singer than his to do good. Pat 
Dorney, of Kilmurry, the name on 
the title page of the ballad, probably 
meant well, but a conscientious 
dealer of our days would not will- 
ingly push the sale of his poem. The 
following lay, sung at Breton fire- 
sides, is not open to this objection. 
The lady’s reply to her lover’s in- 
vitation runs thus :— 

A BRETON “ song.” 


“*T will not go with you to Paris, 
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rt friend, nor even to Rowen. 
at should I see among the men 
of the high country—a sheet of ice, 
almost always deceitful, as they say. 

“*No, I shall not go with you 
farther than the reliquary of the 
village, my dear friend—the reli- 
quary of the village, to see the 
bones. One day we must die. 

“*The bones are there day and 
night. They have lost their fair 
coverings of flesh and skin, their 
white hands, and their souls also. 
Where are they gone—these souls, 
dear friend ? 

“When the preacher is in the 

ulpit you laugh ; you dance in this 
fife Pake care that you dance not in 
the other. 

“*TIn hell there is a great hall 
carpeted for dancers—carpeted with 
iron points. 

“And there, merry friend, you 
shall dance, and the devils will excite 
you with a red fork, and will say to 
you, ‘Dance, young man—dance, 
young man, you who so loved the 
Pardons (identical with Irish Pat- 
terns). 

**Sileiice, ‘young girl, with your 
railleries, and ove me, for I love you. 
Take me for your spouse, and we 
shall live happy, and [ will no more 
frequent the dance nor the Pardon.’ 

“*T was only fifteen, dear friend, 
when I went to the corner of the 
church. My good angel was there, 
and he bade me go to the convent— 
to the convent, to become a religieuse, 
and leave the sufferings of this world 
on one side.’ 

“*My dear love, forget the con- 
yent ; become my wife. I shall 
shelter you in joy as God would in 
the convent, my dear love—I will 
shelter you as in the convent, 
my sweet heart.’ 

“*No, no, young man; seek out 
another bride. You are handsome 
and stout. You will find another as 
beautiful as I am—even more beauti- 
ful, please God.’ 

“*T neither desire your better nor 
eyour equal. IfI get you not, I die. 
i neither wish your better nor your 
equal, but pray you to havepity.on me.’ 

ai Here, sweet love, here is a ring ; 
put it.on your heart-finger.’ —_ 

“©The ring of God shall guide me. 
I will put on noring but my betrothal 
to Jesus Onrist. That shall never 
quit me.” 
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“*Oh, darling, what a long time I 
have spent by you uselessly if what 
you say be real !’ 

“*Young man, the time you have 
passed with me I shall requite by 
praying for you night and day that 
your soul may enjoy Paradise.’ 

“* Adieu, then, young maid. Alas ! 
I know now how foolish it is to laugh 
when we are children, for life is sad. 
Our nurse’s milk ought not to taste 
sweet, for life is bitter.’” 


The reliquary mentioned in this 
Sone is asmall building in the church- 
yard where the bones of the dead 
are respectfully preserved. It is 
usual to see the heads of departed 
ancestors carefully preserved there in 
wooden shrines. 


A BRETON AIRE (THRESHING FLOOR), 

The making of a new Aire (thresh- 
ing floor) is effected much in the 
same manner as the floor of the 
dwelling-room; but it would appear 
as if the dance with which it is ac- 
companied is the remnantof a Druidic 
ceremony. The young men and 
women of the neighbourhood assem- 
ble, each little party preceded by 
music, and when about to commence, 
the girls demurely advance in a grave 
pace, their heads slightly inclined, 
and the boys walk by their sides with 
heads erect and mien severe. At the 
end of the procession the lines face 
each other ; every young man takes 
the hands of his partner, and they 
turn round three times and then re- 
sume their former positions. What 
ever varieties may be afterward in- 
troduced the figures partake more or 
less of the circular form. In their 
sacred dances these terrible old 
clergy, the Druids, insisted on the 
circle as emblematic of the apparent 
motion of the heavenly bodies round 
the earth. The interlacing in the ex- 
ércise was a figure of the movements 
of the planets through each others’ 
yearly courses. The dancing on the 
Aire is conducted by a corypheus, 
whose steps and movements direct 
the proceedings of the entire body. 
Shooting at the cible (a little clay 
doll), and wrestling, and cudgel play- 
ing are accompaniments of these Aire 
hardenings. 

The reaping of the corn is be 
a solemn fashion. It is drawn 
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without being made up into stooks 
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or stacks, laid out on the Aire, and 
the threshers standing round, begin 
at a signal and work in unison, the 
flails all rising and falling at the 
same time. Such is the care (religious 
in a sense) taken to prevent lossof food 
that it is not an uncommon thing to 
see a man and his grown sons come 
and give voluntary help to save the 
corn of a neighbour with whom he 
has or lately had a law-suit. 


THE SONG OF THE LABOURER. 

A portion of the Breton song of 
the labourer deserves insertion. 

“My daughter, when you place on 
your finger the silver ring, take care 
who gives it. 

“My daughter, when you choose 
a husband, take not a soldier, for his 
lite is his king’s; take not a sailor 
for his life belongs to the sea; above 
all, take not a labourer, for his life 
is given up to fatigue and misfor- 
tune. 

“The labourer arises before the lit- 
tie birds wake in the woods, and he 
works till evening. He contends with 
the earth without peace or truce, till 
his limbs become stiff, and till a drop 
of his sweat lies on every blade of 
grass. 

Rain or snow, hail or sunshine, the 
little birds are happy. The good God 
gives every one of them a leaf for 
shelter, but the labourer has no re- 
fuge. His naked head is his roof— 
his skin is his house. 

‘And the labourer’s wife is a 
wretched woman. She passes the 
night in rocking her crying infant, 
the day in turning the soil with her 
husband. She has no time for prayer 
to get consolation. Her body is as 
the wheel of a mill; it must keep 
ever turning to grind the meal for her 
children. 

“ And when the sons grow up, and 
their arms are strong enough to main- 
tain their parents, the king says to 
the labourer and his wife :—' You 
have become old and feeble rearing 
your children. They are now tall and 
strong—I take them for my wats.’ 

“And the labourer and his wife 
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betake themselves to their labour and 
their sweat ; they are alone again. 
They are like those swallows which 
build their nests in the windows of 
city-houses. Every day they are 
swept off, and every day the poor 
things commence anew. 

“ Labourers, you endure a hard life 
in this world ; you are poor and you 
enrich others. They despise and yet 
honour you. They persecute you, 
and you submit ; you endure cold and 
hunger. Labourers, you suffer in this 
life, but your lot is happy. 

“For bod has said-that the narrow 
gate of Paradise shall be open to those 
who have wept upon this earth. 
When you arrive at heaven, the 
saints will recognise you by your 
wounds for their brothers. 

“The saints shall say to you, 
‘ Brothers, an easy life on earth is not 

ood. Brothers, life is sad, and death 
happy, and they will receive you in- 
to glory and joy.’” 

The poet has expressed rather what 
the peasants feel than what they say ; 
for the genuine Celt knows how to 
endure without uttering effeminate 
complaints. His trials serve to raise 
his heart to heavenand make him look 
for consolation where it is alone at- 
tainable. 

Though from the examples given 
in this article, it appears that the Bre- 
ton is not incapable of entering with 
effect into combination with his fel- 
low-men for the prosecution of some 
large industrial speculation, he will 
not voluntarily plan, or cordially join 
in an enterprize for the suecess of 
which co-operation of a large number 
of individuals is needful. He has no 
ambition of amassing a large fortune. 
He is content with a competence, and 
will labour cheerfully for it. But he 
prefers isolated exertions, nor uses, 
unless he cannot avoid it, any hands 
but those of himself and family, and 
never feels an ambition to see the 
great world, or interests himself in 
its pursuits. He is essentially do- 
mestic in his disposition, and strongl 
attached to the farm-house in whic 
he first saw the light. 











WHEN at last her husband entered 
the room where she awaited him that 
night. 

“Oh ! Charlie, it is very late,” said 
Alice, a little reproachfully. 

“ Not very, is it, darling ?” said he, 
glancing at his watch. “ By Jove! 
it is. My poor little woman I had 
not an idea.” 

“T suppose I am very foolish, but 
I love you so much, Charlie, that I 
grow quite miserable when I am out 
of your sight.” 

“Tm sorry, my darling, but I 
fancied he had a great deal more to 
tell me than he really had. I don’t 
think I’m likely, at least for a little 
time, to be pressed by my duns—and 
—I wanted to make out exactly what 
money he’s likely to get me for a 
horse he is going to sell, and I’m 
afraid, from what he says, it won’t be 
very much; and, really, twenty 
pounds, one way or other, it seems 
ridiculous, but it does make a very 
serious difference just now, and if I 
hadn’t such a clever, careful little 
woman as you, I don’t really know 
what I should do.” 

He added this little complimentary 
qualification with an instinctive com- 
miseration for the pain he thought 
he saw in her pretty face. 

“These troubles won’t last very 
long, Charlie, perhaps. Something, 
I'm sure, will turn up, and you'll see 
how careful I will be, and I'll learn 
everything old Mildred can teach me, 
ever so much, and you'll see what a 
meee I will be.” 

“You are my own little treasure. 
You always talk as if you were in the 
way, somehow, I don’t know how. A 
wife like you is a greater help to me 
than one with two thousand a year 
and the reckless habits of a fine lady. 
Your wise little head and loving 
heart, my darling, are worth whole 
fortunes to me without them, and I 
do believe you are the first really 
good wife that ever a Fairfield 
married. You are the only creature I 
have on earth that I’m quite sure of 
—the only creature.” 

And so saying he kissed her, fold- 
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COMING IN. 


ing her in his arms, and, with a big 
tear filling each eye, she looked up, 
smniling shaken affection, in his 
face. As they stood together in that 
embrace his eyes also filled with tears 
and his smile met hers, and they 
seemed wrapt for a moment in one 
— glory, and she felt the strain 
of his arm draw her closer. 

Such moments come suddenly and 
are gone ; but, remaining in memory, 
they are the lights that illuminate 
a dark and troublous retrospect for 


ver. 

“ We'll make ourselves happy here, 
little Ally, and I—in spite of every- 
thing, my darling !—and I don’t know 
how it ees that I staid away so 
long ; but [ walked with Harry fur- 
ther than I intended, and when he 
left me I loitered on Cressly Com- 
mon for a time with my head full of 
business ; and so, without knowing 
it, I was filling my poor little wife’s 
head with alarms and condemning 
her to solitude. Well, all I can dois 
to promise to be a good boy and to 
keep better hours for the future.” 

“That's so like you, you are so 
good to your poor, foolish little wife,” 
said Alice. 

“T wish I could be, darling,” said 
he ; “I wish I could prove one-half 
my love ; but the time will come yet. 
I shan't be so poor or powerless al- 
ways.” 

“ But you’re not to speak so—you're 
not to think that. It is while we are 
poor that I can be of any use,” she 
said, cagerly ; “very little, very 
miserable my poor attempts, but no- 
thing makes me so happy as trying 
to deserve ever so little of all the kind 
things my Ry says of me; and I’m 
sure, Charlie, although there may be 
cares and troubles, we will make our 
time here very anne , and per- 
haps we shall always look back on 
our days at Carwell as the happiest 
of our lives.” 

“ Yes, darling, I am determined we 
shall be very happy,” said he. 

“ And Ry will tell me everything 


that troubles him ?”’ 
Her full eyes were gazing sadly up 
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in his face. He averted his eyes, and 
said 


“ Of course I will, darling.” 

“Oh ! Ry, if you knew how happy 
that makes me,” she exclaimed. But 
there was that in the exclamation 
which seemed to say, “if only I could 
be sure that you meant it.” 

“Of course I will—that is, every- 
thing that could possibly interest you, 
for there are very small worries as 
well as great ones ; and you know I 
really can’t undertake to remember 
everything.” 

“ Of course, darling,” she answered ; 
“T only meant that if anything were 
really—any great anxiety—upon your 
mind, you would not be afraid to tell 
me. I’m not such a coward as I seem. 
You must not think me so foolish ; 
and really, Ry, it pains me more to 
think that there is any anxiety weigh- 
ing upon you, and concealed from me 
than any disclosure could ; and so 
know—won't you ?” 

“ Haven't I told you, darling, I 
really will,” he said, a little pettishly. 
“ What an odd way you women have 
of making a fellow say the same thing 
over and over again. I wonder it 
does not tire you, I know it does us 
awfully. Now, there, see, I really 
do believe you are going to cry.” 

“Oh, no, indeed !” shesaid, brighten- 
ing up, and smiling with a sad, little 
etfort. 

“ And now, kiss me, my poor, good 
little woman, you’re not vexed with 
me, no, I’m sure you're not,” said 


e. 

She smiled a very affectionate 
assurance. 

“ And really, you poor little thing, 
it is awfully late, and you must be 
tired, and I’ve been—no, no? lectur- 
ing, I’ll never lecture, I hate it—but 
boring or teasing ; I’m an odious dog, 
and I hate myself.” 

So this little dialogue ended 
happily, and for a time Charles Fair- 
field forgot his anxieties, and a hun- 
dred pleasanter cares filled his young 
wife’s head. 

In such monastic solitudes as Car- 
well Grange the days pass slowly, but 
the retrospect of a month or a year is 
marvellously short. Twelve hours 
without an event is very slow to get 
over. But that very monotony, which 
is the soul of tediousness, robs the 
back ora of all the irregularities 
and objects which arrest the eye and 
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measure distance in review, and thus 
it cheats the eye. 

An active woman may be well con- 
tent with an existence of monotony 
which would all but stifle even an in- 
dolent man. So long as there is a 
household—ever so frugal—to be 
managed, and the more frugal the 
more difficult and harassing—the 
female energies are tasked, and 
healthily because usefully exercised. 
But in this indoor administration the 
man is incompetent and in the way. 
His ordained activities are out of 
doors, and if these are denied him he 
mopes away his days and feels that 
he cumbers the ground. 

With little resource but his fishing- 
rod, and sometimes, when a fit of un- 
wonted energy inspired him, his walk- 
ingstick, and a lonely march over the 
breezy expanse of Oressly Common, 
days, weeks, and months, loitered 
their drowsy way into the past. 

There were reasons why he did not 
care to court observation. Under 
other circumstances he would have 
ridden into the neighbouring towns 
and heard the news, and lunched 
with a friend here or there. But he 
did not want anyone to know that 
he was at the Grange, and if it should 
come out that he had been seen there 
he would have had it thought that it 
was but a desultory visit. 

A man less indolent, and perha 
not much more unscrupulous, would 
have depended upon a few offhand 
lies to account for his appearance, and 
would not have denied himself an 
occasional excursion into human 
society in those rustic haunts within 
his reach. But Charles Fairfield had 
not decision to try it, nor resource for 
a system of fibbing, and the easiest 
and dullest course he took. 

In Paradise the man had his busi- 

ness—“to dress and to keep” the 
garden—and, no doubt, the woman 
hers, suitable to her sex. It is a mis- 
take to fancy that it is either a sign 
of love or conducive to its longevity 
that the happy pair should always 
pass the entire four-and-twenty hours 
in each others company or get other 
than in anywise without variety or 
usefulness. 
Charles Fairfield loved his pretty 
wife. She made his inactive soli- 
tude more endurable than any man 
could have imagined. Still it was a 
dull existence, and being 
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darkened with an ever-present anxiety 
was a morbid one. 

_ Small matters harassed him now. 
He brooded over trifies, and the one 
care, which was really serious, grew 
and grew in his perpetual contem- 
plation until it became tremendous, 
and darkened his entire sky. 

I can’t say that Charles grew 
morose. It was not his temper, but 
his spirits that failed—care-worn and 
gloomy — his habitual melancholy 
depressed and ever alarmed his poor 
little wife, who yet concealed her 
anxieties, and exerted her music and 
her invention—sang songs—told him 
old stories of the Wyvern folk, 
.touched with such tragedy and 
comedy as may be found in such 
miniature centres of rural life, and 
played backgammon with him, and 
sometimes ecarte, and, in fact, nursed 
his sick spirits, as such angelic 
natures will. 

Now and then came Harry Fair- 
field, but his visits were short and 
seldom, and what was worse, Charles 
always seemed more harassed or 
gloomy after one of his calls. There 
was something going on, and by no 
means prosperously she was sure, 
from all knowledge of which, how- 
ever it might ultimately concern her 
and did immediately concern her 
husband, she was jealously excluded. 

Sometimes she felt angry—oftener 
pained—always troubled with untold 
fears and surmises. Poor little Alice ! 
It was in the midst of these secret 
misgivings that a new care and hope 
visited her—a trembling, delightful 
hope, that hovers between life and 
death—sometimes in sad and mortal 
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fear—sometimes in delightful anti- 
cipation of a new and already beloved 
life, coming so helplessly into this 

eat world—unknown, to be her 
ittle comrade, all dependent on that 
beautiful love with which her young 
heart was already overflowing. 

So almost trembling—hesitating— 
she told her little story with smiles 
and tears, in a pleading, beseeching, 
almost apologetic way, that melted 
the better nature of Charles, who 
told her how welcome to him, and 
how beloved for her dear sak. the 
coming treasure should be, and held 
her beating heart to his in a long, 
loving embrace, and more than all, 
the old love revived, and he felt how 
lonely he would be if his adoring 
little wife were gone, and how gladly 
he would have given his life for 
hers. 

And now came all thelittle cares and 
preparations that so mercifully and 
delightfully beguile the period of 
suspense. 

What is there so helpless as a new- 
born babe entering this great, rude, 
cruel world? Yet we see how the 
beautiful and tender instincts which 
are radiated from the sublime love 
of God, provide everything for the 
unconscious comer. Let us then 
take heart of grace when the sad 
journey ended ; we, children of dust, 
who have entered so, are about to 
make the dread exit, and remember- 
ing what we have seen and knowing 
that we go in the keeping of the 
same “ faithful Creator,” be sure that 
his love and tender forecast have pro- 
vided with equal care for our entrance 
into another life. 


CHAPTER XX. 


HARRY APPEARS AT THE GRANGE, 


Iv was about four o’clock one after- 
noon, while Charles was smoking a 
cigar ; for notwithstanding his self- 
denying resolutions, his case was 
always replenished still, that his 
brother Harry rode into the yard, 
where he was puffing away contem- 
platively at an open stable door. 

“ Delighted to see you, Harry. - I 
was thinking of you this moment, 
by Jove, and I can’t tell you how 

I am,” said Charles, smiling, as 
advanced, yet with an anxious in- 
quiry in his eyes. 


Harry took his extended hand, 
having dismounted, but he was look- 
ing at his horse, and not at Charles, 
as he said— 

“The last mile or so I noticed 
something in the off fore-foot; do 
yout Look now—'t’aint brushing, 
nor he’s not gone lame, but tender- 
like ; do you notice ?” and he led him 
round a little bit. 

“No,” said Charles, “I don't see 
anything, but I am an ignoramus, 
you know—no—I think, nothing.” 

“aint agreat deal anyhow,” said 
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Harry, leading him toward the open 
stable-door. “I got that, your note, 
you know, and how are you all, and 
how-is Ally ¢” 

“ Very well, poor little thing, we 
are all very well. Did you come 
from Wyvern ?” said Charles. 

“ Vi ” 

“ And the old man just as usual, I 
swppose 4” 

“ Just the same, only not growing 
no younger, you'll suppose.” 

Charles nodded. 

“And a d—d deal crosser, too. 
There’s times, I can tell you, he won't 
stand no one nigh him—not even old 
Drake, d—d vicious.” 

Harry laughed. 

“ They say he liked Ally—they do 
upon my soul, and I wouldn’t wonder, 
‘tis an old rat wont eat cheese— 
only you took the bit out o his 
mouth, when you did, and that’s 
enough to rile a fellow, you know.” 

“Who says so?” asked Charles, 
with a flush in his face. 

“The servants— yes—and the 
town’s people—it's pretty well about, 
and I think if it came to the old boy’s 
ears there would be black eyes and 
bloody noses about it, I do.” 

“Well, it’s a lie,” said Charles, and 
dou’t, like a good fellow, tell poor 
little Alice there’s any such nonsense 
talked about her at home, it would 
only vex her.” 

“Well, I wont, if I think of it. 
Where’s Tom? But ’twouldn’t vex 
her—not a bit—quite "tother way— 
there’s never a girl in England 
wouldn’t be pleased if old Parr him- 
self wor in love wi’ her, so she hadn’t 
to marry him. But the governor, 
by Jove, I don’t know a girl twelve 
miles round Wyvern, as big an old 
brute as he is, would turn up her 
nose at him, wi’ all he has to grease 
her hand. But where’s Tom? the 
nag must have a feed.” 

So they bawled for Tom, and Tom 
appeared, and took charge of the 
horse, receiving a few directions 
about his treatment from Master 
Harry, and then Charles led his 
brother in. 

“I’m always glad to see you, 
Harry, but always, at the same time 
a little anxious when you come,” said 
Charles, in a low tone, as_ they 
traversed the passage toward the 
kitchen. 

“Taint much—I have to tell you 


something, but first gi’ me a mouth- 
ful, for I’m as hungry as a hawk, and 
a mug 0’ beer wouldn't hurt me while 
I'm waitin’, its good hungry air this ; 
you eat a lot I dessay ; the air alone 
stands you in fifty pounds a year, I 
reckon ; that’s paying pretty start 
for what we're supposed to have for 
the takin’.” 

And Harry laughed at his joke as 
they entered the dark old dining- 
room. 

“ Ally not here?” said Harry look- 
ing round. 

“She can’t be very far off, bat I'll 
manage something if she’s not to be 
found.” 

So Charles left Harry smiling out 
of the window at the tops of the 
trees, and drumming a devil's tat-too 
on the pane. 

“Ho! Dulcibella—and how do 
you do ? Is your mistress up stairs ?” 

“T think she is gone out to the 
garden, sir, she took her trowel and 
garden gloves, and the little basket 
wi’ her,” answered the old- woman. 

“ Well, don’t disturb her, we'll not 
mind, I’ll see old Mildred.” 

-y to old Mildred he betook him- 
self. 

“Here’s Master Harry come very 
hungry,so send him anything you can 
make out, and in the mean time some 
beer, for he’s thirsty too, do, and like 
a good old soul, make all the haste 
you can.” 

And with this conciliatory exhor- 
tation he returned to the room where 
he had left his brother. 

“Ally has gone out to visit her 
flowers, but Mildred is doing the best 
she can for you, and we can go out 
and join Alice by-and-by, but we are 
as well to ourselves for a little. I—I 
want to talk to you.” 

“Well, fire away, my boy, with 
your big oak stick, as the Irishman 
says, though Id rather have a mouth- 
ful first. Oh, here’s the beer—thank 
ye, Chick-a-biddy. Where the devil 
did you get that queer-looking fair 
one?” he asked, when the Hebe, 
Lily Dogger, disappeared ; “T’'ll lay 
you fifty it was Ally chose that one.” 

And he laughed abstroperously. 

And he poured out a tumbler of 
beer and drank it, and then another 
and drank it, and poured outa third 
to keep at hand while he conversed. 

“There used to be some old pewter 
goblets here, in thekitchen—I wonder 
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what’s gone with them—they were 
grand things for drinking beer 
out of—the pewter, while ye live— 
there’s nothing like it for beer—or 
porter, by Jove. Have you got any 
porter ?” 

“No, not any, but do, like a good 
old fellow, tell me anything you have 
picked up that concerns me—there’s 
nothing pleasant, I know—there can 
be nothing pleasant, but if there’s 
anything, I should rather have it now, 
than wait, be it ever so bad.” 

“T wish you'd put some other 
fellow on this business, I know—for 

ou’ll come to hate the sight of me if 

‘m always bringing you bad news; 
but it is mot good, that’s a fact ; that 
beast is getting unmanageable. I’m 
afeared she’s got something into her 
head. ~ By the law, here comes some- 
thing for a hungry fellow; thank 
ye, my God bless ye, feeding the 
hungry. ow can I pay ye back, 
my dear? I don’t know, unless by 
taking ye in—ha, ha, ha !—when- 
ever ye want shelter, mind;- but 
you're too sharp, I warrant, to let any 
fellow take you in, with them roguish 
oe you've got. See how she blushes 
the brown little rogue !” he gigwled 
after her with a leer, as Lily Dogger, 
having placed his extemporized 
luncheon on the table, edged hur; 
riedly out of the room. “ Devilish 
fine eyes she’s got, and a nice little 
set of ivories, sir. By Jove, I didn’t 
half see her; pity she’s not a bit 
taller ; and them square shoulders. 
But hair—she has nice hair, and 
teeth and eyes goes a long way.” 

He had stuck his fork in a rasher 
while making his pretty speech, and 
was champing away greedily by the 
time he had come to the end of his 
sentence. 

“But what has turned up in that 
quarter? You were going to tell me 
something when this came in,” asked 


arles. 

“About the old soger? Well, if 
you don’t mind a fellow’s talkin’ 
with his mouth full, I'll try when I 
can think of it ; but the noise of 
eating clears a fellow’s head of every- 
thing, I think.” 


“Do, like a dear fellow. I can 


hear you perfectly,” urged Charles. 

“T'm afraid,” said Harry, with his 
mouth full, as he had 
“she'll make herself devili 
some,” 


romised, 
trouble- 
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“Tell us allabout it,” said Charles, 


uneasily. 

“T told you I was running up to 
London. We haven't potatoes like 
these up at Wyvern ; and so I did 

o, and as I promised, I saw the old 

t at Hoxton ; and hang me but I 

think some one has been putting her 
up to mischief.” 

“How do you mean ?—what sort 
of mischief ?” asked Charles. 

“T think she’s got uneasy about 
you. She was asking all sorts of 
questions.” 

“ Yes—well ?” 

“And I wouldn’t wonder if some 
one was telling her—I was going to 
say lies—but I mean something like 
the truth—ha, ha, ha! By the law, 
I have been telling such a hatful of 
lies about it myself, that I hardly 
know which is which, or one end 
from t’other.” 

“Do you mean to say she was 
abusing me, or what ?” urged Charles, 
very uncomfortably. 

“T don’t suppose you care very 
much what the old soger says of 
you. It ain’t pretty, you may be 
sure, and it don’t much signify. But 
it ain’t all talk you know. She’s 
always grumblin’, and I don’t mind 
that—her tic-dooleroo, and her 
nerves, and her nonsense. She wants 
carriage exercise, she says, and the 
court doctor—I forget his name—ha, 
ha, ha! and she says you allow her 
next to nothing, and keeps her 
always on the starving line, and she 
won’t stand it no longer she swears ; 
and you'll have to come down with 
the dust, my boy.” 

And florid, stalworth} Harry 
laughed again as if the affair was a 
good joke. 

“I can’t help it, Harry, she has 
always had more than her share. 
I’ve been too generous—I’ve been a 
d—d fool always.” 

Charlie spoke with extreme bitter- 
ness, but quietly, and a silence of 
two or three minutes, during which 
Harry's eyes were on his plate, and 
the noise of his knife and fork and 
the crunching of his repast under his 
fine teeth, were the only sounds 
heard. 

Seeing that Harry seemed disposed 
to confine his attention for the pre- 
sent to his luncheon, Charles Fair- 
field, who apprehended something 
worse, said-— 
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“Tf that’s all, it is nothing very 
new. I've been hearing that sort of 
thing for fully ten years. She’s un- 

rateful, and artful, and violent. 
There’s no use in wishing or re- 
gretting now; but, God knows, it 
was an evil day for me when first I 
saw that woman’s face.” 

Charlie was looking down on the 
table as he spoke, and tapping on it 
feverishly with the tips of his fingers. 
Harry’s countenance showed that 
unpleasant expression which some- 
times overcame its rustic freshness. 
The attempt to discharge an unsuit- 
ablé smile or a dubious expression 
from the face—-the attempt, shall we 
bluntly say, of a rogue to look 
simple. 

It is a loose way of talking and 
thinking which limits the vice of 
hypocrisy to the matter of religion. 
It counterfeits all good, and dissimu- 
lates all evil, every day and hour; 
and among the men who frankly 
admit themselves to be publicans and 
sinners, whose ways are notoriously 
worldly, and who never affected 
religion, are some of the worst and 
meanest hypocrites on earth. 

Harry Fairfield, having ended his 
luncheon, had laid his knife and fork 
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on his plate, and leaning back in his 
chair, was ogling them with an un- 
meaning stare, and mouth a little 
open, affecting a brown study; but 
no effort can quite hide the mean- 
ing and twinkle of cunning, and 
nothing is more repulsive than this 
semi-transparent mask of simplicity. 

Thus the two brothers sat, neither 
observing the other much, with an 
outward seeming of sympathy, but 
with very divergent thoughts. 

Charles, as we know, was a lazy 
man, with little suspicion, and rather 
an admiration of his brother’s worldly 
wisdom and activity—with a waver- 
ing belief in Harry’s devotion to his 
cause, sometimes a little disturbed © 
when Harry seemed for a short time 
hard and selfish, or careless, but 
generally returning with a quiet self- 
assertion like the tideon a summer day. 

For my part don’t exactly 
know how much or how little Harry 
cared for Charles. The Fairfields 
were not always what is termed a 
“united” family, and its individual 
members, in prosecuting their several 
objects, sometimes knocked together, 
and occasionally, in the family history, 
more violently and literally than was 
altogether seemly. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


HARRY'S BEER AND CONVERSATION. 


Ar last Harry, looking out of the 
window as he leaned back in his 
chair, said, in a careless sort of way, 
but in a low tone— 

“Did you ever tell Alice cngiting 
about it before you came here {” 

“ Alice ?” said Charles, wincing 
and looking very pale. “ Well, you 
know, why should I ?” 

“You know best, of course, but I 
thought you might, maybe,” answered 
Harry, stretching himself with an 
imperfect yawn. 

“No,” said Charles, looking down 
with a flush. 

“She never heard anything about 
it at any time, then ; and mind, my 
dear fellow, I’m only asking. You 
know much better than me what's 
best to be done ; but that old brute 
will give you trouble, I’m afeard. 
She’ll be writing letters, and maybe 
printing things ; but you don’t take 
in the papers here, so it won’t come 
so much by surprise like.” 


“ Alice knows nothing of it. She 
never heard of her,’’ said Charles. 

“T wish she may have heard as 
little of Alice,” said Harry. 

“Why you don’t mean to say,” 

* began Charles, and stopped. 

“T think the woman has got some 
sort of a maggot in her head. I think 
she has, more than common, and 
you'll find I’m right.” 

Charles got up and stood at the 
window for a little. 

“T can’t guess what you mean, 
Harry. I don’t know what you 
think. Do tell me, if you have any 
clear idea, what is she thinking of {” 

“T don’t know what to think, and 
upon my soul that one’s so deep,” 
said Harry. “ But I’d bet something 
she’s heard more than we’d just like 
about this, and, if so, there’ll be wigs 
on the green.” 

“There has been nothing—I mean 
no letter ; I have not heard from her 
for months—not since you saw her 
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before. I think if there had been 
anything unusual in her mind she 
would have written. Don’t you? I 
dare say what you saw was only one 
of those ungoverned outbreaks of 
temper that mean nothing.” 

*“T hope so,” said Harry. 

“T blame myself, I’m no villain, I 
didn’t mean badly, but I’m a cursed 
fool. It’s all quite straight though, 
and it doesn’t mattet a farthing what 
she does, not a farthing,” broke out 
Charles Fairfield. “ But I would not 
have poor little Alice frightened and 
made miserable, and what had I best 
do, and where do you think we had 
best go?” he lowered his voice, and 
elanced toward the door as he said 
this, suddenly remembering that 
Alice might come in the midst of 
their consultation. 

“Go? For the present arn’t you 
well enough where you are? Waita 
bit anyhow. But I wonder you didn’t 
tell Alice; she ought to ’a known 
something about it—oughtn’t she, be- 
fore you married her? or whatever you 
call it.” ‘ 

“‘ Before I married her ? of course,” 
said Charles sternly, “ married her, 
you don’t mean, I fancy, to question 
my marriage ¢” 

Charles was looking at him with a 
very grim steady gaze. 

“Why, what the devil should I 
know, or care about lawyer’s nonsense 
and pleadings, my dear fellow ; Inever 
could make head or tail of them, only 
as we are talking here so confidential, 
you and me, whatever came upper- 
most—I forget what—I just rapped 
out—has that Hoxton lady any 
family ?” 

“Don’t you know she has not?” 
replied Charles. 

“T know it now, but she might 
have a sieve full for anything | 
knew,” answered Harry. 

“J think, Harry, if you really 
thought she and I were married, that 
was too important a question for you, 
wasn tit, to be forgotten so easily ” 
said Charles. 

“ Important, 

Harry. 
8 How so, my dear Harry? why, 
vou can’t be serious, you haven't 
forgot that the succession to Wyvern, 
depends on it,” exclaimed Charles 
Fairfield. 

“ Bah! Wyvern, indeed, why, man, 
the thought never came near me—me 


how so?” asked 
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Wyvern ! Sich pure rot! We Fair- 
fields lives good long lives mostly, 
and marries late sometimes ; there’s 
forty good years before ye. Gad, 
Charlie, you must think o’ summat 
more likely if you want folk to believe 
ye. Ye’ll not hang me on that count, 
no, no.” 

And he laughed. 

“Well, I think so, I’m glad of it, 
for you know I wrote to tell you about 
what is, I hope, likely to be, it has 
made poor little Alice so happy, and 
if there should come an heir, you 
know he’d beanothersquireof Wyvern 
in a long line of Fairfields, and it 
wouldn’t do, Charlie, to have a doubt 
thrown on him, and I’m giad to hear 
you say the pretence of that d—d 
woman's marriage is a lie.” 

“ Well, you know best,” said Harry, 
“Tm very sorry for Alice, poor little 
thing, if there’s ever any trouble at 
all about it.” 

And he looked through the windows 
along the tops of the tufted trees 
that caught the sunlight softly, with 
his last expression of condolence. 

“ You have said more than once, I 
don’t say to-day, that you were sure— 
that you knew as well as I did there 
was nothing in that woman’s story.” 

“Tsn’t that some one coming ?” 
said Harry, turning his head toward 
the door. 

** No, no one,” said Charles after a 
moment's silence. “ But you did say 
so, Harry, you dnow you did.” 

“Well, if I did I did, that’s all, but 
I don’t remember,” said Harry, “and 
I’m sure you make a mistake.” 

“A mistake—what doyou mean }” 
asked Charles. 

“IT mean marriage or no marriage, 
I never meant to say as you suppose 
—I know nothing about it, whatever 
I may think,” said Harry, sturdily. 

“You know everything that I 
know, [I’ve told you everything,” 
answered Oharles Fairfield. 

“And what o’ that? How can you 
or me tell whether it makes a mar- 
riage or not, and I won’t be quoted by 
you or anyone else, as having made 
such a mouth of myself as to lay 
down the law ina case that might 
puzzle ajudge,”said Harry, darkening. 

“You believe the facts I’ve told 
you, I fancy,” said Charles sternly. 

“ You meant truth, I’m sure o’ that, 
and beyond that I believe nothin 
but what I have said myself, an 
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more I won’t say for the king,” said 
Harry, putting his hands in his pocket, 
and looking sulkily at Charles, with 
his mouth a little open. 

Charles looked awfully angry. 

“You know very well, Harry, you 
have fifty. times told me there was 
nothing in it, and you have even said 
that the person herself seemed to 
think so too,” he said at last, restrain- 
ing himself. 

“That I never said, by ——,” said 
Harry coolly, who was now standing 
with his back against the window- 
shutters, and his hands in his pockets. 
As he sospoke he crossed one sinewy 
leg over the other, and continued to 
direct from the corner of his eye a 
sullen gaze upon his brother. 

With the same oath that brother 
told him he lied. 

Here followed a pause, as when a 
train is fired and ufen are doubtful 
whether the mine will spring. The 
leaves rustled and the flies hummed 
happily outside as if those seconds 
were charged with nothing, and the 
big feeble bee, who had spent the 
morning in walking up a pane of 
glassand slipping down again, con- 
tinued his stumbling exercise as if 
there was nothing else worth attend- 
ing to for a mile round Carwell 
Grange. 

Harry had set both heels on the 
ground at this talismanic word ; one 
hand clenched had come from his 
pocket to his thigh, and from his 
eyes “leaped” the old Fairfield fury, 

It was merely, as Harry would 
have said, the turn of a shilling, 
whether a Fairfield battle, short, 
sharp, and decisive, had not tried the 
issue at that instant. 

“T don’t vally a hot word spoke in 
haste ; it’s ill raising hands between 
brothers, let it pass, I’m about the 
last friend ye’ve left just now, and I 
don’t see why ye should seek to put a 
quarrel on me. It’s little to me, you 
know—no thanks, loss o’ time, and 
like to be more kicks than ha’pence.” 

Harry spoke these words after a 
considerable pause. 

“T was wrong, Harry, I mean, to 
use such a word, and I beg your par- 
don,” said Charles, extending his 
hand to his brother, who took his 
fingers and dropped them with a 
rather short and cold shake. 

“Ye shouldn't talk that way toa 
fellow that’s taken some trouble 
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about ye, and ye know I’m short 
tempered—we all are, and ’tisn’t the 
way to handle me,” said Harry. 

“T was wrong, I know I was, and 
I’m sorry—I can’t say more,” answer- 
ed Charles. “ But there it is! If 
there’s trouble about this little child 
that’s coming, what am I to do; 
wouldn’t it be better for me to be in 
Wyvern churchyard ?” 

Harry lowered his eyes with his 
mouth still open, to the threadbare 
carpet. His hands were again both 
reposing quietly in his pockets. 

After a silence he said— 

“Tf you had told me anything 
about what was in your head con- 
cerning Alice Maybell, I'd a told you 
my mind quite straight, andif you 
ask it now, I can only tell you one 
thing, and that is, I think you're 
married to t?}other woman—I hate 
her like poison, but that’s nothing to 
do wit andId a bin for making a 
clear breast of it, and telling Ally 
everything, and let her judge for her- 
self. But you wouldn’t look before 
you, and you're got into a nice pound 
Pm afraid.” 

“T’mnot a bit afraid about it,” 
said Charles, very pale. “Only for 
the world, I would not have her 
frightened and vexed just now, and, 
Harry, there’s nothing like speaking 
out, as you say, and I can’t help 
thinking, Harry, that your opinion 
{and at another time, perhaps, he 
would have added, your memory] is 
biased by the estate.” 

Charles spoke bitterly orpetulantly, 
which youwill. But Harry seemed to 
have made up his mind to take this 
matter coolly, and so he did. 

a nm my soul I wouldn’t won- 
der,” he said, with a kind of laugh. 
“Though if it does I give you my 
oath I’m not aware of it. But take 
it so if you like; its only saying a 
fellow loves his shirt very well, but 
his skin better, and I suppose so we 
do, you and me, both of us, only this 
Tl say, ’twill be all straight and 
above board ’twixt you and me, and 
[ll do the best I can for ye—you 
don’t doubt that ?” 

“No, Harry, you'll not deceive me.” 

“No, of course; and as I say, I 
think that brute—the Hoxton one— 
she’s took a notion in her head” —— 

** To give me trouble ?” 

“ A notion,” continued Harry, “that 
there’s another woman in the case ; 
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and, if you ask me, I think she’ll not 
rest quiet for long. She says she’s 
your wife ; and one way or another 
she'll pitch into any girl that says 
the same for herself. She's like a 
mad horse, you know, when she’s 
riled ; and she’d kick through a wall 
and knock herself to pieces to get at 
you. I wish she was sunk in the sea.” 

“Tell me, what do you think she is 
going todo ?” asked Charles, uneasily. 

“Upon my soul, I can’t guess ; but 
*twouldn’t hurt you, I think, if you 
kept fifty pounds or so in your pocket 
to give her the slip, if she should be- 
gin manceuvring with any sort 0’ 
dodges that looked serious ; and if I 
hear any more, I'll let you know; 
and I’ve staid here longer than I 
meant; and I ha’n’t seen Ally ; but 
ye'll make my compliments, and tell 
her I was too hurried ; and my nag’s 
had his feed by this time ; and I’ve 
staid too long.” 

“Well, Harry, thank you very 
much. It’s a mere form asking you 
to remain longer ; there’s nothing to 
offer you worth staying for ; and this 
is such a place, and I so _heart- 
ieseel-—we part good friends 
—don’t we ?” 
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“The best,” said Harry, carelessly. 
“Have you acigar ortwo? Thanks ; 
you may as well make it three— 
thank ye—jolly good ‘uns. I’ve a 
smart ride before me; but I think 
I'll make something of it, rayther. 
My hand’s pretty full always. I’d 

ive ye more time if they wasn’t; 

ut keep your powder dry, and a 
sharp look out, and so will I, and gi’ 
my love to Ally, and tell her to keep 
up her heart, and all will go right, 
I dare say.” 

By this time they had threaded 
the passage, and were in the stable- 

ard again ; and mounting his horse, 

arry turned, and with a wag of his 
head and a farewell grin, rode slowly 
over the pavement, and disappeared 
through the gate. 

Charles was glad that he had gone 
without seeing Alice. She would cer- 
tainly have percéived that something 
was wrong. He thought for a moment 
of going to the garden to look for 
her, but the same consideration pre- 
vented his doing so, and he took his 
fishing-rod instead, and went off the 
other way, to look for a trout in the 
—_ that flows through Carwell 

en. 


CHAPTER XXII, 


THE TROUT. 


Down the glen, all the way to the 
ruined windmill, sauntered Charles 
Fairfield, before he put his rod to- 
ether and adjusted his casting line. 
Very nervous he was, almost miser- 
able. But he was not a man in- 
stinctively to strike out a course on 
an emergency, or to reduce his resolves 
promptly to action ; neither was he 
able yet to think very clearly on his 
situation. Somehow his __ brother 
Harry was constantly before him in 
a new and dismal light. Had there 
not peeped out to-day, instead of the 
boot of that horsey, jolly fellow, the 
tip of a cloven hoof that cannot be 
mistaken? Oh, Harry, brother! 
Was he meditating treason, and going 
to take arms in the cause of the 
murderer of his peace? He was so 
cunning and so energetic, that Charles 
stood in awe of him, and thought if 
his sword were pointed at his breast, 
that he might as well surrender and 
think no more of safety. Harry had 


been too much in his confidence, and 
had been too often in conference with 
that evil person whom he called “ the 
old soger,” to be otherwise than for- 
midable as an enemy. An enemy he 
trusted he never would see him. An un- 
scrupulous one in his position could 
work fearful mischief to him by a 
little colouring and perversion of 
things that had occurred. He would 
not assume such a transformation 
possible. 

But always stood before him Harry 
in his altered mien and estranged 
looks, as he had seen him, sullen and 
threatening, that day. 

What would he not have given to 
be sure that the wicked person whom 
he now dreaded more than he feared 
all other powers, had formed no 
actual design against him. If she had 
what was the agency that had kindled 
her evil passions and excited her ac- 
tivity? He could not fancy Harry 
such a monster. 
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What were her plans? Did she 
mean legal proceedings? He would 
have given a good deal for light, no 
matter what it might disclose, any- 
thing but suspense, and the phantas- 
mal horrors with which imagination 
peoples darkness. 

ever did harassed brain so need 
the_febrifuge of the angler’s solace, 
and quickly his cares and agita- 
tions subsided in that serene absorp- 
tion. 
. One thing only occurred for a mo- 
ment to divert his attention from his 
tranquillizing occupation. Standing 
on a flat stone near midway in the 
stream, he was throwing his flies 
over a nook where he had seen a 
trout rise, when he heard the ring of 
carriage wheels on the road that 
passes round the base of the old 
windmill, and pierces the dense wood 
that darkened the glen of Carwell. 

Raising his eyes he did see a car- 
riage following that unfrequented 
track. A thin screen of scattered 
trees prevented his seeing this car- 
riage very distinctly. But the road 
is so little a thoroughfare that ex- 
cept an occasional cart, few wheeled 
vehicles ever traversed it. A little 
anxiously he watched this carriage 
till it disappeared totally in the wood. 
He felt uncomfortably that its desti- 
nation was Carwell Grange, and at 
that point conjecture failed him. 

This little incident was, I think, 
the only one that for a moment dis- 
turbed the serene abstraction of his 
trout-fishing. 

And now the sun beginning to ap- 
proach the distant hills warned him 
that it was time to return. So 
listlessly he walked homeward, and 
as he ascended the narrow and 
imelancholy track that threads the 
glen of Carwell, his evil companions, 
the fears and cares that tortured him, 
returned. 

Near Carwell Grange the road 
makes a short but steep ascent, and 
a slight opening in the trees displays 
on the eminence a little platform on 
the verge of the declivity, from which 
a romantic view down the glen and 
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over a portion of the lower side un- 
folds itself. 

Here for a time he paused, looking 
westward on the sky already glowing 
in the saddened splendours of sunset. 
From this miserable rumination he 
carried away one resolution, hard and 
clear. It was painful to come to it— 
but the torture of concealment was 
more dreadful. He had made up his 
mind to tell Alice exactly how the 
facts were. One ingredient, and he 
fancied just then, the worst in his 
cup of madness, was the torture of 
secrecy, and the vigilance and the un- 
certainties of concealment. Poor 
little Alice, he felt, ought to know. It 
was her right. And the attempt 
longer to conceal it would make her 
much more miserable, for he could 
not disguise his sufferings, and she 
would observe them, and be aban- 
doned to the solitary anguish of 
suspense. 

As he entered the Grange he was 
reminded of the carriage which he 
had observed turning up the narrow 
Carwell road, by actually seeing it 
standing at the summit of the short 
and steep ascent to the Grange. 

Coming suddenly upon this object, 
with its natty weil-appointed air, 
contrasting with the old-world neglect 
and homelinessof all that surrounded, 
he stopped short with an odd Robin- 
son Crusoe shyness and surveyed the 
intruding vehicle. 

This survey told him nothing. He 
turned sharply into the back entrance 
of the Grange, disturbed, and a good 
deal vexed. 

It could not be an invasion of the 
enemy. Carriage, harness, and ser- 
vants were much tvo smart for that. 
3ut if the neighbours had found them 
out, and that this was the beginning 
of a series of visits, could anything 
in a small way be more annoying, and 
even dangerous. Here was a very 
necessary privacy violated, with what 
ulterior consequences who could cal- 
culate. 

This was certainly Alice’s doing. 
Women are such headstrong, silly 
creatures ! 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE VISITOR. 


Tae carriage which Charles Fair- 
field had seen rounding the pictu- 
resque ruin of Gryce’s Mill, was that 
of Lady Wyndale. Mrs. Tarnley 
opened the door to her summons, and 
acting on her general instructions 
said “not at home.” 

But good Lady Wyndale was not 
80 to be put off. She had old Mildred 
to the side of the carriage. 

“T know my niece will be glad 
to see me,” she said. “I’m Lady 
Wyndale, and you are to take this 
card in, and tell my niece, Mrs. 
Fairfield, I have come to see her.” 

Mrs. Tarnley looked with a dubious 
scrutiny at Lady Wyndale, for she 
had no idea that Alive could have an 
aunt with a title and a carriage. On 
the whole, however, she thought it 
best to take the card in, and almost 
immediately it was answered by 
Alice, who ran out to meet her aunt 
and throw her arms about her neck, 
and led her into Carwell Grange. 

“Oh! darling, darling! I’m so 
delighted to see you! It was so good 
of you to come. But how did you find 
me out?” said Alice, kissing her again 
and again. 

“There’s no use, you see, in being 
secret with me. I made out where you 
were, though you meant to keep me 

uite in the dark, and I really don’t 
think I ought to have come near you, 
and I am very much affronted,” said 
— old Lady Wyndale, a little 
igh. 

% But auntie, darling, didn’t you 
get my letter, telling youthat we were 
married ?” pleaded Alice. 

“Yes, and that you had left 
‘Wyvern ; but you took good carenotto 
tell me where you were going, and in 
fact if it had not been for the good 
housekeeper at Wyvern, to whom I 
wrote, I suppose I should have lived 
and died within fifteen miles of you, 
thinking all the time that you had 
gone to France.” 

“We were thinking of that, I told 
you,” pleaded Alice, eagerly. 

“Well, here you have been for 
three months, and I’ve been living 
within a two hours drive of you, and 
dreading all the time that you were 
four hundred miles away. I have 


never onceseen your face. I don’t think 
that was good-natured.” 

“Oh, dear aunt, forgive me,” en- 
treated Alice. “You will when you 
know all. If you knew how misera- 
ble I have often been, thinking how 
ungrateful and odious I must have 
appeared, how meanly reserved and 
basely suspicious, all the time longing 
for nothing on earth so much as a 
sight of your beloved face, and a 
good talk over everything with you, 
my best and truest friend.” 

“There, kiss me, child; I’m not 
angry, only sorry, darling, that I 
should have lost so much time, which 
I might have enjoyed often very 
much,” said the placable old lady. 

“ But, darling aunt, I must tell you 
how it was—you must hear me. You 
know how I idolize you, and you can’t 
know, but you may imagine, what, in 
this solitary place, and with cares and 
fears so often troubling me, your 
kind and delightful society would 
have been to me; but my husband 
made it a point, that just for the pre- 
sent I should divulge our retreat to 
no one on earth. I pleaded for you, 
and in fact there is not another person 
living to whom I should have dreamed 
of disclosing it ; but the idea made 
him so miserable and he urged it 
with so much entreaty and earnest- 
ness that I could not without a 

uarrel have told you, and he promised 
that my silence should be enforced 
only for a very short time.” 

“Dear me! I’m so sorry,” said 
Lady Wyndale, very much concerned. 
“It must be that the poor man is very 
much dipped and is literally hiding 
himself here. You poor little thing! 
Is he in debt?” 

“T am afraid heis. I can’t tell you 
how miserable it sometimes makes 
me; not that he allows me ever to 
feel it, except in these precautions, 
for we are,though ina very homely way 
perfectly comfortable—you oa not 
believe how comfortable—but we 
really are,” said poor, loyal little 
Alice, making the best of their frugal 
and self-denying life. 

“Your room is very snug. I like 
an old-fashioned room,” said the good- 
natured old lady looking round ; “and 
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ye make it ‘so pretty with your 
owers. Is there any ornament like 
them? And you have such an exqui- 
site way of arranging them. It is 
an art; no one can do it like you. 
You know I always got you to under- 
take ours at Oulton, and you remem- 
ber Tremaine Snes eside you, 
trying, as he said, to learn the art, 
though I fancy he was studying 
something prettier.” 

Alice laughed ; Lord Tremaine was 
a distant figure now, and this little 
triumph a dream of the past. But 
is not the spirit of woman conquest? 
Is not homage the air in which she 
livesand blooms? So Alice’s dark, soft 
eyes dropped for a moment sidelong 
with something like the faintest blush, 
and a little dimpling smile. 

“But all that’s over, you know,” 
said Lady Wyndale; “ you would in- 
sist on putting a very effectual 
extinguisher upon it, so there’s an 
end of my match-making, and I hope 
you may be very happy your own 
way, and I’m sure you will, and you 
know any little money trouble can’t 
last long; for old Mr. Fairfield 
you know, can’t aay live very 
long, and then I’m told Wyvern 
must be his; and the Fairfields were 
always thought to have some four or 
five thousand a year, and although 
the estate, they say, owes something, 
yet a prudent little woman like you, 
will get all that to rights in time.” 

““You are always so kind and 
cheery, you darling,” said Alice, look- 
ing fondly and smiling in her face, as 
she placed a hand on each shoulder. 
“Tt is delightful seeing you at last. 
But you are tired, aint you? You must 
take something.” 

“Thanks, dear. I'll have a little 
tea—nothing else. I lunched before 
we set out.” . 

So Alice touched the bell, and the 
order was taken by old Mildred Tarn- 


ey. 

Mi And how is that nice, good- 
natured old creature, Dulcibella 
Crane? [like her so much. She seems 
so attached. I hope you have her still 
with you ?” 

“ Oh, yes. I could not exist with- 
out her—dear old Dulcibella, of 
course.” 

There was here a short silence. 

“T was thinking of asking you if 
you could all come over to Oulton for 
a month orso. I’m told your husband 
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is such an agreeable man, and very 
unlike Mr. Harry Fairfield, his. 
brother—a mere bear, they tell me ; 
and do you think your husband woul 
venture ? We should be quite to our- 
selves if you preferred it, and we 
could coke it almost as quiet as 
here.” 

“Tt is so like you, you darling, and 
to me would be so delightful ; but no, 
no, it is quite out of the question ; he 
is really—-this is a great secret, and 
you won’t say a word to anyone—I 
am afraid very much harassed. He 
is very miserable about his affairs. 
There has been a quarrel with old Mr. 
Fairfield which makes the matter 
worse. His brother Harry has been 
trying to arrange with his creditors, 
but I don’t know how that will be ; 
and Charlie has told me that we must 
be ready on very short notice to go to 
France or somewhere else abroad ; and 
I’m afraid he owes a great deal—he’s 
so reserved and nervous about it ; and 
eee may suppose how I must feel, 

ow miserable sometimes, knowing 
that Iam, in great measure, the cause 
of his being so miserably harassed. 
Poor Charlie! I often think how much 
happier it would have been for him 
never to have seen me.” 

“Did I ever hear such stuff! But 
I won’t say half what I was going to 
say, for I can’t think you such a fool, 
and I must only suppose ~you want 
me to say ever so many pretty things 
of you, which, in this case, lam bound 
to say would be unlike common 
flatteries—quite true. But if there 
really is any trouble of that kind—of 
the least consequence, I mean—I 
think it quite a scandal, not only 
shabby but wicked, that old Mr. 
Fairfield, with one foot in the grave, 
should do nothing. I always knew 
he was a mere bruin ; but people said 
he was generous in the matter of 
money, and he’ ought to think that, 
in thecourse of nature, Wyvern should 
have been his son’s years ago, and it 
is really quite abominable his not 
coming forward.” 

“ There’s no chance of that ; there 
has been a quarrel,” said Alice, look- 
ing down on the threadbare carpet. 

“Well, darling, remember, if it 
should come to that—I mean if he 
should be advised to go away for a 
little, remember that your home is at 
Oulton. He'll not stay away very 
long, but if you accept my offer, the 
38* 
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longer the happier for me. You are 
to come over to Oulton, you under- 
stand, and to bring old Dulcibella ; 
and I only wish that you had been a 
few years married that we might set 
up a little nursery in that dull house. 
I think I should live ten years longer 
if I had the prattle, and laughing, and 
pleasant noise of children in the old 
nursery, the same nursery where my 
poor dear George ran about, sixty years 
ago, nearly, when he was a child. We 
should have delightful times, you and 
I, and I'd be your head nurse.” 

“My darling! I think you are an 
angel,” said Alice, with a little laugh, 
and throwing her arms about her she 
wept on her thin old neck, and the 
old lady, weeping also happy and 
tender tears, patted her shoulder 
gently in that little silence. 

“ Well, Alice, you’ll remember, and 
I'll write to your husband as well 
as to you, for this kind of invitation 
is never attended to, and you would 
think nothing of going away and leav- 
ing your old auntie to shift for her- 
self ; and if you will come it will be 
the kindest thing you ever did, for 
I’m growing old and strangers don’t 
amuse me quite as much as they did, 
and I really want alittle home society 
to exercise my affections and prevent 
my turning into a selfish old cat.” 

So the tea came in and they sipped 
it to the accompaniment of their fittle 
dialogue, and time glided away un- 

reeived, and the door opened and 
Dharles Fairfield, in his careless fish- 
ing costume, entered the room. 

e glanced at Alice a look which 
she understood, her visitor also per- 
ceived it ; but Charles had not become 
a mere Orson in this wilderness ; so 
he assumed an air of welcome. 

“ How is Lady Wyndale? We are 
so glad to see you here, though, by 
Jove ! it ain’t easy to see anyone, the 
room is so dark. It was so very good 
of you to come this long drive to see 
Alice.” 

“ T hardly hoped to have seen you,” 
replied the old lady. “ for I must go 
in a minute or two more, and—I’m 
very frank, and you won’t think me 
rude, but I have learned everything, 
and I know that I ought not to have 
come without a little more circum- 
spection.” 

He laughed a little, and Alice 
thought, as well as the failing light 
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enabled her to see, that he looked 
very pale, as, lau hing, he fixed for 
a moment a hard Took on her. 

“ All is not a great deal,” he said, 
not knowing very well what to say. 

“No, no,” said the old lady, “there’s 
no one on earth, almost, who has not 
suffered at one time or other that 
kind of passingannoyance. You know 
that Alice | I are such friends, so 
very intimate that I feel as if I knew 
her husband almost as intimately, 
although you were little more than a 
boy when I last saw you, and I’m 
afraid it must seem very impertinent 
my mentioning Alice’s little anxieties, 
but I could not well avoid doing so 
without omitting an explanation 
which T ought to make, because this 
secret little creature your wife, with 
whom I was very near being offended, 
was perfectly guiltless of my visit, and 
I learned where she was from your 
old housekeeper at Wyvern, and from 
no one else on earth did I receive the 
slightest hint, and I thought it very 
ill-natured being so near a relation 
and friend, and when you know mea 
little better, Mr. Fairfield, you'll not 
teach Alice to distrust me.” 

Then the kind old lady diverged 
into her plans about Alice and Oulton, 
and promised a diplomatic corres- 
ae. and at length she took her 
eave for the last time, and Charles 
saw her into her carriage, and bid her 
a polite farewell. 

Away drovethe carriage and Charles 
stood listlessly at the summit of the 
embowered and gloomy road, that de- 
scends in one direction into the Vale 
of Carwell and passes in the other 
with some windings, to the wide heath 
of Cressly Common. 

This visit, untoward as it was, was, 
nevertheless, a little stimulus. He 


-felt his spirits brightening, his pulse 


less slnggish, and something more of 
confidence in his future. 

“ There’s time enough in which to 
tell her my trouble,” thought he, as 
he turned toward the house ; “ and 
by Jove ! we haven't had our dinner. 
I must choose the time. To-night it 
shall be. We will both be, I think, 
less miserable when it is told,” and he 
sighed heavily. 

He entered the old house through 
the back gate, and as he passed the 
kitchen door, called to Mildred Tarnley 
the emphatic word “ dinner !” 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE SUMMONS. 


WHEN he.came into the wainscoted 
dining-room a few minutes later it 
luoked very cozy. The sun had 
broken through the pile of western 
clouds, and sent low and level a red 
light flecked with trembling leaves 
on the dark panels that faced the 
windows. 

Outside in that farewell glory of 
the day the cawing crows were heard 
returning to the sombre woods of 
Carwell, and the small birds whistled 
and warbled pleasantly in the clear 
air, and chatty sparrows in the ivy- 
round gossiped and fluttered merrily 
before the little community betook 
themselves to their leafy nooks and 
couched their busy little heads for the 
night under their brown wings. 

He looked through the window 
toward the gloriously-stained sky and 
darkening trees, and he thought— 

“A fellow like me, who has seen 
out his foolish days and got to value 
better things, who likes a pretty 
view, and a cigar, and a stroll by a 
trout-brook, and a song now and then, 
and a book, and a friendly guest, 
and a quiet glass of wine, and who 
has a creature like Alice to love and 
be loved by, might be devilish happy 
in this queer little lonely corner, if 
only the load were off his heart.” 

He sighed; but something of that 
load was for the moment removed; 
and as pretty Alice came in at the 
open door, he went to meet her, and 
drew her fondly to his heart. 

“We must be very happy this 
evening, Alice. Somehow I feel that 
everything will go well with us yet. 
Tf just a few little hitches and annoy- 
ances were got over, I should be the 
happiest fellow, I think, that ever 
bore the name of Fairfield; and you, 
darling creature, are the light of that 
happiness. My crown and my life— 
my beautiful im, oe joy and my 

lory—I wish you knew half how 
ove you, and how greed Tam of you.” 

“Oh, Charlie, Charlie, this is de- 
lightful. Oh, Ry, my darling! I'm 
too happy.” ; : 

And with these words, in the strain 
of her slender embrace, she clung to 
him as he held her locked to his 
heart. 





The affection was there ; the love 
was true. In the indolent nature of 
Charles Fairfield capabilities of good 
were not wanting. That dreadful 
interval in the soul’s history, between 
the weak and comparatively noble 
state of childhood and that later 
period when experience saddens and 
illuminates and begins to turn our 
looks regretfully backward, was long 
past with him. The period when 
women “come out” and see the 
world, and men in the old-fashioned 
phrase “sow their wild oats””—that 
glorious summer-time of self-love, 
sin, and folly--that bleak and bitter 
winter of the soul, through which 
the mercy of God alone preserves for 
us alive the dormant germs of good, 
was past for him, without killing, as 
it sometimes does, all the tenderness 
and truth of the nursery. In this 
man, Charles Fairfield, were the 
trodden-down butstill living affections 
which now, in this season, unfolded 
themselves anew—simplicity unkil- 
led, and_ the purity not of Eden, not 
of childhood, butot recoil, Altogether 
a man who had not lost himself-- 
capable of being happy—capable of 
being regenerated. 

know not exactly what had 
evoked this sudden glow and effer- 
vescence. Perhaps it needs some 
manifold confluence of internal and 
external conditions, trifling and un- 
noticed, except for such unexplained 
results, to evolve these tremblings 
and lightings up that surprise us like 
the fiercer analogies of volcanic 
chemistry. 

It is sad to see what appea: capa- 
bilities and opportunities of a great 
happiness so nearly secured, and yet 
by reason of some inflexible caprice 
of circumstance quite unattainable. 

It was not for some hours, and 
until after his wife had gone to her 
room, that the darkness and chill that 
portended the return of his worst 
care crept over him as he sat and 
turned over the leaves of his book. 

He got up and loitered discontent- 
edly about the room. Stopping now 
before the little book-shelves be- 
tween the windows and adjusting un- 
consciously their contents ; now at 
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the little oak table, and fiddling with 
the flowers which Alice had arran ged 
in a tall old glass, one of the relics of 
other days of Carwell; and so on, 
listless, irresolute. 

*So here I am once more—back 
again among my enemies! Happiness 
for me, a momentary illusion—-ho 
a cheat. My reality is the black- 
ness of the abyss. God help me !” 

He turned up his eyes, and he 
groaned this prayer, unconscious that 
it was a prayer. 

“T will,” he thought, “ extract the 
sting from this miserable mystery. 
Between me and Alice it shall bea 
secret no longer. I'll tell her to-mor- 
row. I'll look out an opportunity; 

will by ——” 

And to nail himself to his promise 
this irresolute man repeated the same 

ionate oath, and he struck his 
and on the table. 

Next day, therefore, when Alice 
was again among the flowers in the 
garden he entered that antique and 
solemn shade with a strange sensa- 
tion at his heart of fear and grief. 
How would Alice look on him after 
it was over? How would she hear it ? 

Pale as the man who walks after 
the coffin of his darling, between the 
tall gray piers he entered that wild 
and umbrageous enclosure. 

His heart seemed to stop still as 
he saw little Alice, all unsuspicious 
of his dreadful message, working with 
her tiny trowel at the one sunny spot 
of the garden. : 

She stood up—how pretty she 
was !—looking on her work; and as 
she stood with one tiny foot advanced, 
and her arms folded, with her garden- 
gloves on, and the little diamond- 
shaped trowel glittering in her hand, 
she sang low to herself an air which 
he remembered her singing when she 
was quite a little thing long ago at 
Wyvern—when he never dreamed 
she would be anything to him—just 
a picture of a little brown-haired 
girl and nothing dearer. 

Then she saw him, and— 

“Oh, Ry, darling!” she cried, as 
making a diagonal from that distant 
point. She ran towards him through 
tall trees and old raspberries, and 
under the boughs of over-grown 
fruit trees, which now-a-days bore 
more moss and lichen than pears or 
cherries upon them. 

“ Ry, how delightful! You so sel- 
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dom come here, and now I have you, 

ou shall see all I’m doing, and how 
industrious I have been ; and we are 
going to have such a happy little 
ramble. Has anything happened, 
darling ?” she said, suddenly stopping 
and looking in his face. 

Here was an opportunity ; but if 
his resolution was still there, presence 
of mind failed him, and forcing a 
smile, he instantly answered— 

“ Nothing, darling—nothing what- 
ever. Come, let us look at your 
work ; you are so industrious, and 
you have such wonderful taste.” 

And as, reassured, and holding his 
hand, she prattled and laughed leading 
him round by the grass-grown walks 
to her garden, as she called that 
favoured bit of ground on which the 
sun shone. He hardly saw the old 
currant bushes or gray trunks of the 
rugged trees; his sight seemed 
dazzled; his hearing seemed con- 
fused ; and he thought to himself— 

“Where am I—what is this—and 
can it be true that I am so weak or 
so mad as to be turned from the 
parpese over which I have been 

rooding for a day and a night, and to 
which I had screwed my courage so 
resolutely, by asmile and a question— 
What is this? Black currant ; and 
this is groundsel ; and little Alice, 

our glove wants a stitch or two,” 

e added aloud ; “and oh! here we 
are. Now you must enlighten me; 
and what a grove of little sticks, 
with little inscriptions. These are 
your annuals, I suppose ?” 

And so they talked, and she 
laughed and chatted very merrily, 
and he had not the heart—perhaps 
the courage—to deliver his detested 
message ; and again it was postponed. 

The next day Charles Fairfield fell 
into his old gloom and anxieties ; 
the yee pel relief was felt no 
more, and the usual reaction followed. 

It is something to have adopted a 
resolution. The anguish of suspense, 
at least, is ended, and even if it be 
to undergo an operation, and to blow 
one’s own brains out, men will be- 
come composed, and sometimes even 
cheerful, as the coroner’s inquest dis- 
covers, when once the way and the 
end are known. 

But this melancholy serenity now 
failed Charles Fairfield, for without 
acknowledging it, he began a little to 
recede from his resolution. Then 
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was the dreadful question, how will 
she bear it, and even worse, how will 
she view the position? Is she not 
just the person to leave forthwith 
a husband thus ambiguously placed, 
and to insist that this a clai 
however shadowy, should be met an 
determined in the light of day ? 

““T know very well what an idol 
she makes of me, poor little thing ; 
but she would not stay here an hour 
after she heard it; she would go 
songn to Lady Wyndale. It would 
break her heart, but she would 
do it.” 

It was this fear that restrained 
him. Impelling him, however, was 
the thought that, sooner or later, if 

*s story were true, his enemy 
would find him out, and his last state 
be worse than his first. 

Again and again he cursed his own 
folly for not having consulted his 
shrewd brother before his marriage. 
How horribly were his words justi- 
fied. How easy it would have been 
comparatively to disclose all to Alice 
before leading her into such a position. 
He did not believe that there was 
actual danger in this claim. He 
could swear he had meant no villainy. 
Weak and irresolute, in a trying 
situation, he had been—that was all. 
But could he be sure that the world 
would not stigmatize him as a villain ? 

Another day passed, and he could 
not tell what a day might bring—a 
day of feverish en , of abstrac- 
tion, of agitation. 

She ha gone to her room. It was 
twelve o'clock at night, when, having 
again made up his mind to make his 
agitating shrift, he mounted the old 
om stairs, with his candle in his 

an 

“Who's there ?” said his wife’s 
voice from the room. 

“ I, darling.” 

And at the door she met him in 
her dressing-gown. Her face was 
pale and: miserable, and her eyes 
swollen with crying. 
“Oh, Ry, darlin 
able ; I think I sha go mad.” 

And she hugged him fast in trem- 
bling arms, and sobbed convulsively 
on his breast. ' 

Charles Fairfield froze with a kind 
of terror. He thought, “she has 
found out the whole story.” She 
looked up in his face, and that was 
the face of a ghost. 


I’m so miser- 
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“Oh, Ry, darling, for God’s sake 
tell me—is there anything very bad 
—is it debt only that makes you so 
wretched; I am in such dreadful 
uncertainty. Have mercy on your 
poor little miserable wife, and tell me 
whatever it is—tell me all !” 

Here you would have said was 
something more urgent than the op- 
portunity which he coveted ; but 
the sight of that gaze of wildest 
misery smote and terrified him, it 
looked in reality so near despair, so 
near insanity. 

“To tell her will be to kill her,” 
something seemed to whisper, and 
he drew her closer to him, and kissed 
her and laughed. 

“Nothing on earth but money— 
the want of money—debt. Upon my 
soul you frightened me, Alice, you 
looked so, so piteous. I thought you 
had something dreadful to tell me ; 
but, thank Gud, you are quite well, 
and haven’t even seen a ghost. You 
must not be such a foolish little 
creature. I’m afraid this place will 
turn our heads. Here we are safe 
and sound, and nothing wrong but 
my abominable debts. You would 
not wonder at my moping if you 
knew what debt is; but I won't 
look, if I can help it, quite so miser- 
able for the future ; for, after all, we 
must have money soon, and you know 
they can’t hang me for owing them 
a few hundreds ; and I’m quite angry 
with myself for having annoyed you 
80, you poor little thing.” 

“My noble Ry, it is so good of 
you, you make me so happy, I did 
not know what to think, but you have 
made me quite cheerful again, and I 
really do think it is being so much 
alone, I watch your looks so much, 
and everything preys on me so, and 
that seems so odious when I have my 
darling along with me; but Ry will | 
forgive his foolish little wife, I know 
he will, he’s always so good and kind.” 

Then followed more re-assuring 
speeches from Charles, and more rap- 
tures from poor Alice. And the end 
was that for a time Charles was quite 
turned away from his purpose. I 
don’t know, however, that he was 
able to keep his promise about more 
cheerful looks, certainly, not beyond 
a day or two. 

A few days later he heard a tragic 
bit of news. Tom related to him that 
the millers young wife, down at 
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Raxleigh, hearing on a sudden that 
her husband was drowned in the mill- 
stream, though ’twas nothing after 
all but a ducking, was “took wi’ fits, 
and died in three days’ time.” 

So much for surprising young wives 
with alarming stories! Charles Fair- 
field listened, and made the applica- 
tion for himself. 

A few days later a letter was 
brought into the room, where rather 
silently Charles and his wife were at 
breakfast. It came when he had al- 
most given up the idea of receiving 
one for some days, perhaps weeks, 
and he had begun to please himself 
with the idea that the delay augured 
well, and Harry’s silence was a sign 
that the alarm was subsiding. 

Here, however, was a letter ad- 
dressed to him in Harry’s bold hand. 
His poor little wife sitting next the 
tea things, eyed her husband as he 
opened it, with breathless alarm ; she 
saw him grow pale as he glanced at 
it; he lowered it to the tablecloth, 
and bit his lip, his eye still fixed on 


it. 

As he did not turn over the leaf, 
she saw it could not be a long one, 
and must all be comprised within 
one page. 

“ Ry, darling,” she asked, also very 
pale, in a timid voice, “it’s nothing 
very bad. Oh, darling, what is it ?” 

He got up and walked to the win- 
dow silently. 

“What do you say, darling?” he 
asked, suddenly, after a little pause. 

She repeated her question. 

“No, darling, nothing, but—but 

ossibly we may have to leave this. 

ou can read it, darling.” 

He laid the letter gently on the 
tablecloth beside her, and she picked 
it up, and read— 


“My DEAR CHARLIE,— 

“The old soldier means business. I 
think you must go up to London, but be 
sure to meet me to-morrow at Hather- 
ton, say the Commercial Hotel, at 4 
o’clock, P.M. 

“ Your affectionate brother, 
“ Harry FAIRFIELD.” 


“Who does he mean by the old 
soldier?” asked Alice, very much 
frightened, after a silence. 

“ One of those d—d people who are 
plaguing me,” said Charles, who had 
returned tothe window, and answered, 
still looking out. 
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“And what is- his real name, 
darling?” 

“T’m ashamed to say that Harry 
knows ten times as well as I all about 
my affairs. I pay interest through 
his hands, and he watches those peo- 
ple’s movements; he’s a rough 
diamond, but he has been very kind, 
and you see his note—where is it ? 
Oh, thanks. I must be off in half an 
hour, to meet the coach at the Pied 
Horse.” 

“Let me go up, darling, and help 
you to pack. I know where all your 
things are,” said poor little Alice, 
who looked as if she was going to 
faint. 

“Thank you, darling, you are such 
a good little creature, and never think 
of yourself — never, never — half 
enough,” 

His hands were on her shoulders, 
and he was looking in her face, with 
sad strange eyes, as he said this, 
slowly, like a man spelling out an 
inscription. 

“IT wish—I wish a thousand things. 
God knows how heavy my heart is. 
If you cared for yourself Alice, like 
other women, or that I weren't a 
fool—but—but you, poor little thing, 
it was such a venture, such a sea, 
such a crazy boat to sail in.” 

“T would not give up my Ry, my 
darling, my husband, my handsome, 
clever, noble Ry—I'd lose a thousand 
lives if I had them, one by one, for 

ou, Charlie ; and oh, if you left me, 
should die.” 

“Poor little thing,” hesaid,drawing 
her to him with a trembling strain, 
and in his eyes, unseen by her, tears 
were standing. 

“ Tf you leave this, won’t you take 
me, Charlie? won’t you let me go 
wherever you go? and oh, if they 
take my man—I’m to go with you, 
Charlie, promise that, and oh, my 
darling, you’re not sorry you married 
your poor little Alley.” 

“Come, darling, come up ; you shall 
hear from me ina day or two, or see 
me. This will blow over, asso man 
other troubles have done,” he said, 
kissing her fondly. 

And now began the short fuss and 
confusion of a packing on brief notice, 
while Tom harnessed the horse, and 
put him to the dog-cart. 

And the moment having arrived, 
down came Charles Fairfield, and 
Tom swung his portmanteau into its 
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lace, and poor-little Alice was there 
Coskended with, as* old Dulcibella 
said, “her poor little face all cried,” 
to have a last look, and a last 
word, her tiny feet on the big unequal 

aving stones, and her eyes following 

harlie’s face, as he stepped up and 
arranged his rug and coat on the seat, 
and then jumped down for the last 
hug; and the wild, close, hurried 
whisperings, last words of love and 
cheer from laden hearts, and puale 
smiles, and the last, reudly the last 
look, and the dog-cart and Tom, and 
the portmanteau and Charlie, and the 
sun’s blessed light, disappear together 
through the old gateway under the 
wide stone arch, with tufted ivy and 
careless sparrows, and little Alice 
stands alone on the pavement fora 
moment, and runs out to have one last 
wild look at the disappearing “trap,” 
under the old trees, as it rattled 
swiftly down to the narrow road of 
Carwell Valley. 

It vanished —it was gone—the 
tinkling of the wheels was heard no 
more. The parting, for the present, 
was quite over, and pvor little Alice 
turned at last, and threw her arms 
about the neck of kind old Duicibella, 
who had held her when a baby in her 
arms in the little room at Wyvern 
Vicarage, and saw her now a young 
wife, “ wooed and married, and a’,” 
in the beauty and the sorrows of life ; 
and the light air of autumn rustled 
in the foliage above her, and a with- 
ered leaf or two fell from the sunlit 
summits to the shadow at her feet ; 
and the old woman’s kind eyes filled 
with tears, and she whispered homely 
comfort, and told her she would have 
him back again in a day or two, and 
not to take onso ; and with her gentle 
hand, as she embraced her, patted her 
on the shoulder, as she used in other 
years—that seemed like anne 
to comfort her in money troubles. 
But our sorrows outgrow their simple 
consolations, and turn us in their 
gigantic maturity to the sympathy 
and wisdom that is sublime and 
eternal. 

Days passed away, and a precious 
note from Charlie came. It told her 


where to write to him in London, and 
little more. 

The hasty scrawl added, indeed 
emphatically, that she was to tell his 
olin to noone. So she shut itu 
in the drawer of the old-fashion 


ver 
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dressing-table, the key of which she 
always kept with her. 

Other days passed. The hour was 
dull at. Carwell Grange for Alice. 
But things moved on in their dull 
routine without event or alarm. 

Old Mildred Tarnley was sour and 
hard as of old, and up to a certain 
time neither darker nor brighter than 
customary. Upon a day, however, 
— came a shadow and a fear upon 

er. 

Two or three times on that day and 
the next, was Mrs. Tarnley gliding, 
when old Dulcibella with her mistress 
was in the garden, about Alice’s bed- 
room, noiselessly as a shadow. The 
little girl down stairs did not know 
where she was. It was known but to 
herself—and what she was about. 
Coming down those dark stairs, and 
going up, she went on tiptoe, and 
looked black and stern as if she was 
“ laying out” a corpse up stairs. 

Accidentally old Duleibella, coming 
into the room on a message from the 
garden, surprised lean, straight Mrs. 
Tarnley, feloniously trying to turn a 
key, from a bunch in her hand, in the 
lock of the dressing-table drawer. 

“Oh, la! Mrs. Parnley,” cried old 
Dulcibella, very much startled. 

The two women stood perfect] 
still, staring at one another. Eac 
looked scared. Stiff Mildred Tarnley, 
without, I think, being the least aware 
of it, dropped a stiff short courtesy, 
and for some seconds more the silence 
continued. 

“What be = a-doing here, Mrs, 
Tarnley ?” at length demanded Dul- 
cibella Crane. 

“No occasion to tell you,” re- 
plied Mildred, intrepidly. “ An- 
other one, that owed her as little as 
I'm like ever to do, would tell your 
mistress. But I don’t want to 

reak her heart—-what for should I? 
There’s dark stories enough about the 
Grange without no one hangin’ their- 
selfin their garters. What I want is 
where to direct a letter to Master 
Charles—that’s all.” 

“TI can’t say, I’m sure,” said old 
Dulcibella. 

“She got a letter from him o’ 
Thursday last ; twill be in it no doubt, 
and that I take it, ma’am, is in this 
drawer, for she used not to lock it ; 
and I expect you, if ye love your 
young mistress, to help me to get at it,” 
said Mrs. Tarnley firmly. . 
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“ Lor, Mrs. Tarnley, ma’am! me to 
ick a lock, ma’am! I'd die first. 
fe can’t mean it ?” 

“T knowd ye wasa fool. I shouldn’t 

a said nothing to ye about it,” said 
Mildred, with sharp disdain. 

“Lawk! I never was so frightened 
in my life !” responded Dulcibella. 

“'Ye'll be more so, mayhap. I wash 
my hands o’ ye,” said Mrs. Tarnley, 
with a furious look, and a sharp little 
stamp on the floor. “I thought o 
nothing but your mistress’s good, and 
if ye tell her I was here, I'll explain 
all, for I won't lie under no surmises, 
-, I think ’twill be the death of 

er.” 
“Oh, this place, this hawful place ! 
I never was so frightened in my 
days,” said Dulcibella, looking very 
white. 

“She's in the garden now, I do 
suppose,” said Mildred, “and if ye 
mean to tell her what I was about, 
*taint a pin’s head to me, but I'll go 
out and tell her myself, and even if 
she lives through it, she'll never hold 
up her head more, and that’s all 
you'll hear from Mildred Tarnley.” 

“ Oh, dear ! dear! dear! my heart, 
how it goes !” 

“Come, come, woman, you're 
nothin’ so squeamish, I dare say.” 

“ Well,” said Dulcibella ; “it may 
be all as you say, ma'am, and I'll say 
ye this justice, I ha’n’t missed to the 
value of a pennypiece since we come 
here, but if ye promise me, only ye 
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won’t come up here no more while 
we're out, Mrs.*Tarnley, I won’t say 
nothing about it.” 

“That settles it, keep your word 
Mrs. Crane, and I'll keep mine ; ri 
burn my fingers no more in other 
ponies messes ;” and she shook the 

ey with a considerable gingle of the 
whole bunch from the keyhole, and 
Popped it grimly into her pocket. 

* Your sarvant, Mrs. Crane.” 

“Yours, Mrs. Tarnley, ma'am,” re- 
plied Dulcibella. 

And the interview which had com- 
menced so brusquely, ended with 
eee, as Mildred Tarnley with- 


Ww. 

That old woman was in a sort of 
fever that afternoon and thenext day, 
and hertemper, Lily Dogger thought, 
grew more and more savage as night 
approached. She had in her pocket 
a friendly fulsome little letter, which 
had reached her through the post, 
announcing an arrival for the night 
that was now approaching. The coach 
that changed horses at the “ Pied 
Horses,” was due there at half-past 
eleven, P.M., but might not be there 
till twelve, and then there was a long 
drive to Carwell Grange. 

“T’m wore out wi’ them, I’m tired 
to death ; I’m wore off my feet wi’ 
them; I’m worked like a hoss, 
*T would be well for Mildred Tarnley, 
I’m thinkin’, she was under the mould 
wi’ a stone at her head, and shut o’ 
them all.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


LILY DOGGER 18 SENT TO BED, 


Tat night the broad-shouldered 
child, Lily Dogger, was up later than 
usual. An arrear of pots and sauce- 

s to scour, along with customary 
=e and forks to clean, detained 


er. 

“ Bustle, you huzzy, will ye?” cried 
the harsh voice of old Mildred, who 
was adjusting the kettle on the 
kitchen fire, while in the scullery the 
brown-eyed little girl worked awa: 
at the old worn knife-board. 


gatively, for the noise of her task pre- 
vented her hearing distinctly. 

“Be alive, I say. It’s gone eleven 
you slut ; yeshoulda bin in your bed 
an hour,” screeched Wildred, and then 
rela into her customary ble. 

“Yes, Mrs. Tarnley, please’m,” an- 
swered the little girl, resuming with 
improved energy. 

rowsy enough was the little girl. 
If there had been a minute’s respite 
from her task, I think she would have 


mutton-fat, fixed in a tin sconce on , nodded. 


the wall, so as to command both the 
kitchen and the scullery, economically 
lighted each, the old woman and her 
drudge, at her work. 

“Yes’m, please,” she said, interro- 


“ Be them things rubbed up or no, 
or do you mean to ’a done to-night, 
huzzy ?’ cried Mrs. Tarnley, this time 
so near as to startle her, for she had 
unawares put her wrinkled head into 
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thescullery. “Stop that for to-night, 
Isay. Leave ’em lay, ye’ll finish in 
the morning.” 
“Shall I take down the fire, Mrs. 
Tarnley, ma'am, please?” asked Lily 
Dogger, after a little pause. 
“No, ye shan’t. hat’s that ye 
see on the fire ; have ye eyes in your 
head? Don’t ye see the kettle there ? 
How do I know but your master ’ill 
be home to-night, and want a cup 0’ 
tea, or—law knows what ?” 
Mrs. Tarnley looked put about, as 
she phrased it, and in one of those 
special tempers which accompanied 
that state. So Lily Dogger, eyeing 
her with wide open eyes, made her a 
frightened little courtesy. 
“ Why don’t ye get up betimes in 
the morning, huzzy, and then ye 
needn’t be mopin’ about half the 
night? All the colour’s washed out 
o your big, ugly, platter face, wi’ your 
*laziness—as white as a turnip. When 
I was a girl, if I left my work over 
so, I’d ’a had the broomstick across 
my back, I promise ye, and bread and 
water next day too good for my vic- 
tuals ; but now ye thinks ye can do 
as ye like, and all’s changed! An’ 
every upstart brat is as good as her 
betters. Butdon’t ye think ye’ll come 
it over me, lass, don’t ye. Look up 
there at the clock, will ye, or do ye 
want me to pull ye up by the ear— 
ten minutes past eleven—wi’ your 
dawdling, ye limb!” 
The old woman whisked about, 
and putting her hand on a cupboard 
door, she turned round again before 
opening it, and said— 
“Come on, will ye, and take your 
bread if you want it, and don’t ye 
stand gaping there, ye slut, as if I had 
nothing to do but attend upon you, 
with your impittence. I shouldn’t 
give ye that.” 
She thumped a great lump of bread 
down on the kitchen table by which 
the girl was now —— 
“Not a bit, if I did right, and ye’ll 
not be sittin’ up to eat that, mind ye ; 

e’ll take it wi’ ye to yer bed, young 
ady, and. tumble in without delay, 
d’ye mind? For if I find ye out o’ 
bed when I go in to see all’s right, 
I'll just gi’e ye that bowl o’ cold water 
over yer head. In wi’ ye, an’ get ye 
twixt the blankets before two minutes 
—git a, 

The girl knew that Mrs. Tarnley 
could strike as well as “jaw,” and 
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seldom threatened in. vain, so with 
eyes still fixed upon her, she took up 
her fragment of loaf, with a hasty 
courtesy, of which the old woman 
took no notice, and vanished fright- 
ened through a door that opened off 
the kitchen. 

The old woman holding the candle 
over her head, soon peeped in as she 
had threatened. 

Lily Dogger lay close affecting to 
be asleep, though that feat in the 
time was impossible, and was afraid 
that the thump, thump of her heart, 
for she greatly feared Mrs. Tarnley, 
might be audible to that severe list- 
ener. 

Out she went, however, without 
anything more, to the great relief of 
the girl. 

Lily Dogger lay awake, for fear is 
vigilant, and Mrs. Tarnley’s temper 
she knew was capricious as well as 
violent. 

Through the door she heard the in- 
cessant croak of the old woman’s 
voice, as she grumbled and scolded in 
ue poking here and there about 
the kitchen. The little girl lay awake, 
listening vaguely in the dark, and 
watching the one bright spot on the 
white-washed wall at the foot of her 
bed, which Mrs. Tarnley’s candle in 
the kitchen transmitted through the 
keyhole. It flitted and glided, now 
hither, now thither, now: up, now 
down, like a white butterfly in a gar- 
den, silently indicating the move- 
ments of the old woman, and illus- 
trating the clatter of her clumsy old 
shoes, 

In a little while the door opened 
again, and the old woman entered, 
having left her candle on the dresser 
outside. 

Mrs. Tarnley listened for a while, 
and you may be sure Lily Dogger lay 
still. Then the old woman in a hard 
“— asked, “Are you awake ?” 
and listened. 

“Are ye awake, lass ?” she repeated, 
and receiving no answer she came 
close to the bed, by way of tucking 
in the coverlet, in reality to listen. 

So she stood in silence by the bed 
for a minute, and then very quickly 
withdrew and closed the door. 

Then Lily Dogger heard her make 
some arrangements in the kitchen, 
and move, as she rightly concluded, 
ag which she placed against her 

oor. 
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Then the white butterfly having 
made a sudden sweep round the side 
wall, hovered no longer on Lily Dog- 

er’s darkened walls, and old Mildred 

arnley and her candle glided out of 
the kitchen. 

The girl had grown curious, and she 
got up and peeped, and found that a 
clumsy little kitchen table had been 
placed against her door, which opened 
outward. 

Through the keyhole she also saw 
that Mildred had not taken down the 
fire. On the contrary, she had trimmed 
and poked it, and a kettle was sim- 
mering on the bar. 

She did not believe that Mrs. Tarn- 
ley expected the arrival of her master, 
for she had said early in the day that 
she oa he would come next even- 
ing. Lily Dogger was persuaded that 
old Mrs. Tarnley was on the look out 
for some one else, and guarding that 
fact with a very jealous secrecy. 

She went again to her bed; wonder- 
ing she listened for the sounds of her 
return, and looked for the little 
patch of light on the whitewashed 
wall; but that fluttering evidence of 
Mrs. Tarnley’s candle did not reappear 
before the tired little girl fell asleep. 

She was wakened in a little time 
by Mrs. Tarnley’s somewhat noisy re- 
turn. She was grumbling bitterly to 
herself, poking the fire, and pitching 
the fire-irons and other hardware 
about with angry recklessness. 

The girl turned over, and notwith- 
standing old Mildred’s noisy soliloquy 
was soon asleep again. 

Again she awoke—I suppose re- 
called to consciousness by some noise 
in the kitchen. The little white light 
was in full play on the wall at the 
foot of her bed, and Mrs. Tarnley was 
talking fluently in an undertone. 
Then came a silence, during which 
the old Dutch clock struck one. 

Lily Dogger’s. eyes were wide 
open now, and her ears erect. She 
heard no one answer the old woman, 
who resumed her talk in a minute; 
and now she seemed careful to make 
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no avoidable poe -epuising low, 
and when she moved about the kit- 
chen treading softly, and moving any- 
thingshe had tostirgently. Altogether 
she was now taking as much care not 
to disturb as she had shown careless- 
ness upon the subject before. 

Lily Dogger again slipped out of 
bed, and peeped through the keyhole. 
But she could not see Mrs. Tarnley 
nor her companion, if she had one. 

Old Mildred was talking on, not in 
her grumbling penned soliloquy, 
but in the equable style of one spin- 
ning a long narrative. This hum was 
relieved now and then by the gentle 
clink of a teacup, or the jingle of a 


spoon. 

If Mrs. Tarnley was drinking her 
tea alone at this hour of night and 
talking so to herself, she was doing 
that she had never done before. 
thought the curious little gil; and 
she must be a-going mad. From this 
latter soporte however she was 
relieved by hearing some one cough. 
It was not Mrs. Tarnley, whosuspend- 
ed her story, however. But there was 
an unmistakable difference of tone in 
this cough, and old Mildred said more 
distinctly something about a cure for 
a cough which she recommended. 

Then came an answer in an odd 
drawling voice. The words she could 
not hear, but there could no longer 
be any doubt as to the presence of a 
stranger in the kitchen. 
_ Dogger was rather aeeetenet, 
she did not quite know w iY and 
listened without power to form a 
conjecture. It was plain that the 

rson who enjoyed old Mildred’s 

ospitality was not her master, nor 

her mistress, nor old Dulcibella 
Crane. 

As she listened, and wondered, and 
speculated sleep overtook her once 
more, and she quite forgot the dia- 
logue, and the kitchen, and Mildred 


Tarnley's tea, and went off upon her 
own adventures in the wild land of 
reams. 
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TWO LIVES. 


Two names upon a yew- tree rudely cut, 


Two lovers whispering by the church-yard wall, 
Two children playing round the solemn graves, 
Give call for call. 


Two lives that ran so near in other years, 

Two hands close locked in desolate leave-taking, 
Two lovers giving passionate kiss for kiss 

In wild heart-breaking. 


One life full up with crowded years of toiling, 
One patient heart slow breaking day by day, 
A world of hopes in one brief moment shattered 

By life’s decay. 


Those names upon the yew-tree slowly fading, 
Those dates long stolen by the cruel years, 

That grave beneath the church-wall shadow glimmering 
With heaven’s tears. 


L. Cc. 


REMEMBERED. 


HAVE you forgotten it? I never can! 
One blessed night in June, 

How bright the sky, how pale your face, 
In the wan light of the moon. 

Do you remember it? For, oh, I do!— 

he scent of flowers there ; 

Was it the buds upon the trees, 

Or the great rose in your hair? 


Have you forgotten it? I never can! 
Something I risked that night; 
Something I scarcely dared to speak, 
Though my heart said I was right. 
Do you remember it? For, oh, I do!— 
The first the sweetest kiss ; 
Lift up your face, look in my eyes, 
It was such as this—and this! 


U. L. A. 








THEATRICAL entertainments have at 
all times entered more into the social 
life of the French people than that of 
their island neighbours. It would 
hardly come within the scope of our 
present paper to account for the cir- 
cumstance, which we believe will be 
taken on trust by our readers, espe- 
cially by such of them as have made 
the transit of the Channel. They have 
seen that six days of the week are not 
sufficient for the Parisian play-goer’s 
enjoyment of Le Spectacle ; he must 
supplement it by Sunday evening. 
e do not envy his sensations at his 
awaking on Monday morning, if he 
has any regular employment. We 
British islanders plume ourselves on 
our superior morality when we put 
ourselves in comparison with our 
Gallic contemporaries, and without 
doubt the moral exchange between 
French and British comedians and 
directors of theatres is in favour of 
the latter. Were every shadow of re- 
straint to be removed from theatrical 
management in London, Dublin, and 
Edinburgh, no such licentious spec- 
tacles would ever be tolerated by the 
public as were exhibited successively 
in Paris immediately after its three 
revolutions. In fact no actors or 
actresses known to the British public 
could ever be induced to appear in 
them. . 
The interest taken in the drama in 
Paris, so much exceeding anything 
witnessed here, it is not to be won- 
dered at that the French Govern- 
ment should so long have made a use- 
ful engine of it, and subsidized it with 
liberal subventions when it was in- 
capable of supporting itself, or that 
the great people about the Court have 
from the days of Corneille at all 
times been assiduous visitors to the 
green-rooms and the coulisses of the 
principal theatres. The people in 
authority during the Directory and 
those who succeeded them in the Con- 
sulate were as assiduous in their at- 
tendance as those who, under the 
elder regime were admitted to the 
orgies of the Regencyand of the Court 
of Louis XV. Our object in this 
per being merely to notice some 
interesting circumstances and charac- 
ters of the Parisian stage within the 
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SCENES FROM PARISIAN THEATRES. 


present century, the reader need not 
fear the perusal of a chronicle em- 
bracing the lives and works of Cor- 
neille, Racine, Moliere, and their less 
known successors. 


TALMA AND BUONAPARTE. 


The predilection of the First Con- 
sul for the theatre was only less 
strong than his love of arms. From 
the epoch of 1792 he and Talma were 
inseparable, and he passed his even- 
ings in the coulisses of the Théatre 
Fran¢ais. More than once the stage 
manager asked Talma, “ Who is this 
young officer?” “ Napoleon Buona- 
parte.” “His name is not on our 
stage list.” “ Don’t mind ; he is my 
friend.” “Qh, that’s another affair.” 

If ever emperor or king loved the 
theatre that man was Napoleon I. 
On the battle field, and in the gal- 
lery, pit, and boxes of the playhouse 
it was his supreme will to civilize and 
render happy all the nations of the 
earth. When conquering and going 
to conquer he carried about with him 
his favourite actors and actresses. 
When at Erfurth, in 1808, Talma 
presented every morning to the Em- 
peror the nee of the ensuing 
evening. One morning, as he after- 
wards related to Dr. Veron, when 
proceeding to the door of Napoleon’s 
reception-room, he found himself de 
tained by the skirt of his coat. “ Will 
you inform the Emperor,” said the 
impatient visitor, “ that Tam here ?” 
This impatient visitor was the King 
of Saxony. 


TALMA AND DUMAS. 


One of the earliest theatrical per- 
formances witnessed by Alexander 
Dumas in his youth was Talma’s 
“Hamlet” in Ducis’s adaptation of 
the play. It was an epoch in his life. 
What would it not have been had he 
seen the “ Hamlet” of Shakespeare ! 
He had read some of the tragedies of 
Corneille and Racine and found the 
exercise rather tiresome. The piece - 


was performed at Soissons by a stroll- 
ing company, but he had not yet seen 
Talma, nor ever had been inside a 
Paris theatre, nor heard Shakespeare’s 
name pronounced. 
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“ The actor,” he writes in his Me- 
mov tome 5, “who presented 
* Hamlet,’ was a tall, pale, and dark 
young fellow named Cudot. He had 
fine eyes, a powerful voice, and-such 

00d recollection of Talma, that when 

saw the great tragedian in the same 
part, I thought he was imitating 
Cudot. 

“ As I was entirely ignorant of the 
original, the ‘Hamlet’ of Ducis 
with his fantastic entry, his appari- 
tion, visible to himself only; his 
argument with his mother, his soli- 
loquy, the sombre interrogatory ad- 
dressed by doubt to death—in fine 
the ‘Hamlet’ of Ducis appeared a 
masterpiece, and made a profound 
impression on me, full of inexplicable 
sensations, of desires without “a0 
of mysterious vistas of light, of pleas- 
ing but puzzling ideas.” 

umas, on procuring the printed 
play, got it by heart in three days ; 
and later in time, when he became 
acquainted with the original (Alex- 
onie is vain of his knowledge of 
English) he could not forget the poor 
adaptation, and this has always been 
a source of annoyance to him. 

It was a happy morning for young 
Alexander when his friend Adolphe 
introduced him to the great trage- 
dian, the object of the visit being 
tickets to see him in “Sylla” in the 
evening. 

« Talma was very short-sighted, so 
I do not know whether he saw me 
or not. 

“ He was washing his breast. His 
head was nearly bald, a circumstance 
which rather puzzled me, as I have 
heard that his hair absolutely rose on 
= head at the supposed sight of the 

ost. 


“Tt must be acknowledged that 
there was little of the poetical at that 
moment about Talma. 

“ Still when he stood upright with 
the lower part of his body draped in 
a white woollen robe, and drew a cor- 
ner of it over his shoulder and breast, 
there was in the movement something 


im 

Daneveien that Alexander was a 
son of an old acquaintance he dis- 
coursed a while with him, and at 
parting gave him his hand, which his 
visitor would have gladly kissed. His 
description of the rest is entirely 


Dumasian. 
“With my exalted ideas of the 
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theatre, Talma was a god,—one un- 
— tis a - . upiter bre to 

émélé,—a god who then appeared to 
me, but who would be fully revealed 
in the evening. 

“Our hands touched. 

“Oh, Talma, if you had been twenty 
years younger, or I twenty years 
older ! 

“All the honour was for me. I 
knew the past ; you could not know 
the future (renown of D., to wit). 

“If anyone could have tuld you 
that the hand which you then held, 
would thereafter write sixty or eighty 
dramas, in each of which you who 
were seeking for characters all your 
life, would have found one which you 
would exalt to a wonder, you would 
not have let off so coolly the poor 
— man, all blushing for having 

ad the honour of speaking to you— 
of touching your hand. 

“But how could you have dis- 
covered in me, O Talma, that of which 
I was unconscious myself ?” 

A very sensible query! Many a 
successful man of letters as well as 
Dumas, have been seized with melan- 
choly at the recollection of the death 
of his parents, before they could en- 
joy the literary renown of their child. 

Dumas had seen Buonaparte, his 
head bent on his breast, pass in his 
carriage northwards eight days before 
Ligny, and return the day after 
Waterloo, and he uttered a cry of sur- 
prise from his seat behind the orches- 
tra, when he saw the same sombre 
face on Talma’s shoulders as he came 
on the stage in the character of Sylla, 

“Many” (observed Dumas) “have 
since essayed by means of the green 
uniform, the grey vedingote, and the 
little hat, to re-cast this antique medal, 
this bronze, half Greek, half Roman ; 
but none, 6 Talma, had your flashing 
eye, with the calm and serene physi- 
ognomy, on which the loss of a throne 
and the death of twenty-five thou- 
sand men, seemed not to have had the 
smallest effect. This was the head 
made up for Sylla—a crown over the 
limp hair, the forehead wrinkled with 
inquietude, the look that of the lynx 
and hyena combined, the eyes darting 

leams from under the quivering eye- 

ashes, like those of animals whose 
time of watching is the night.” 

In Talma were united three supreme 
qualities seldom found together in any 
one man-—simplicity, strength, and 
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poetry. He completely identified 
imself with his character, was pro- 
foundly melancholy in Orestes, terri- 
ble in Nero, hideous in Gloucester. 

Actors are profoundly chagrined 
that they can leave nothing charac- 
teristic of their genius behind them ; 
but Dumas says he has preserved a 
distinct consciousness of Talma’s ap- 
pearance, his tones and gestures. 

* Oh,” he exclaims— 

“ Might your great shade hear me, 
and tremble with joy to be so well 
remembered! I see you still with the 
ironic smile on your lips, leisurely 
shorten the distance between yourself 
and the accuser. I see you lay your 
hand on his shoulder, and, draped as 
one of the finest antique statues, I 
hear you pronounce with those search- 
ing tones which vibrated on the most 
secret fibres of the heart, these cut- 
ting and sonorous words,” &c., &c., 


C. 

In the scene of the abdication Tal- 
ma found it an easy matter to produce 
a deep and thrilling effect, it so strik- 
ingly recalled the similar event in the 
career of the Emperor. 

Dumas and Adolphe paying a visit 
to Talma’s dressing-room to re-express 
their delight at the gratification 
afforded them, found it filled with the 
literary men of Paris, Casimir Dela- 
vigne, Jouy, theauthor of ‘“Sylla,” and 
other names now forgotten. They 
discovered him in his white flannel 
robe, relieved of his purple, and a 
short friendly conversation ensued. 
But it would be unworthy of Alex- 
ander to give the conclusion in any 
but his own words, which, sublime as 
they are, are separated by a very 
narrow line from the ridiculous. 

“*Touch my forehead,’ said I to 
Talma, ‘it will bring me good for- 
tune.’ 

“Talma laid his hand on my head. 

“* Be it so,’ said he. I pronounce 
you poet in the names of Shakespeare, 
of Corneille, and of Schiller. Return 
home, enter your business office, and 
if you ss the true vocation the 


angel of poesy will find your abode,’ 


will take you by the hair as befell the 
prophet Habacuc, and carry you 
where your destiny calls.’ 

“T took Talma’s hand with inten- 
tion to kiss it. 

“* Come, come,’ said he ; ‘this youth 
is enthusiastic ; something will be 
made out of him.’” 
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TRAITS OP TALMA. 

From the Allemagne of Mme. de 
Stael we quote this sketch of the 
great actor, premising that we do not 
altogether subscribe to the illustrious 
Madame’s dictum, that “ when a man 
of genius appears in France, it is al- 
most of necessity that he should at- 
tain to a degree of perfection nearly 
without example. For he unites the 
boldness which has raised him above 
the crowd of ordinary men to the tact 
of good taste, which is so essential to 
possess, when it does not injure the 
originality of talent.” ». 

“Talma may be cited as a model 
of boldness and of rule, of natural 
grace and dignity. He possessed the 
secrets of different arts ; his attitudes 
recalled the beautiful statues of anti- 
quity, his drapery in his various 
movements assumed those graceful 
folds which might seem the effect of 
arrangement ina state of repose. The 
expression of his look deserved to be 
studied by painters. Sometimes he 
entered on the scene with his eyes 
half closed, and suddenly feeling or 
emotion made them give forth such 
flashes as seemed to brighten the 
scene. 

“The sound of his voice thrilled 
the spectators even before the sense 
of the words could excite any emotion. 
When descriptive verses occurred in 
his part, he made their beauties be 
felt as if Pindar himself had been 
reciting his own compositions. Others 
require time to produce emotion, but 
there was in the voice of this man a 
certain magic, which with the first 
soonets awakened the heart’s sympa- 
thy. 
Dhis artistconferred on the French 
drama what the Germans right or 
wrong affirm it does not possess— 
nature and originality. He strongly 
seized on foreign characteristics in 
his roles, and no actor could produce 
such imposing effects by such simple 
means, iacleenan and Racine were 
artistically combined in his declama- 
tion.” s 

Talma is praised for his attention 
to the convenience of his stage-bro- 
thers and sisters during the scenes, 


‘instead of endeavouring, as some do, 


to thwart or disconcert them in their 
parts. Many are known through 
mischief or ill-will to lay snares for 
their fellows to their own detriment, 
or that of the business of the scene 
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for the moment. He always endea- 
voured to render the parts of his 
interlocutors effective as well as his 
own. Talma knew English, and was 
in other respects familiar with the 
literature of his day. He left many 
in sincere afftiction at his death, for 
he was of a kind and obliging disposi- 
tion. His theatrical career com- 
menced in 1787, at the Thé&tre 
Francais, his death took place on the 
19th of October, 1826. 


MADEMOISELLE GEORGES. 


In the revolutions of years, Talma 
had his entrées at the Tuilleries, and 
this or that crowned head would ask 
of the Emperor, “Sire, who is this 
man?” and the answer invariably was, 
“Itis Talma, one of my friends.” It 
was Talma, who first gave the little 
court at Malmaison a desire to see 
Mile. Georges, who made her. debut 
in “Iphigenia in Aulis,” at the 
“Theatre of the Republic,” on the 
29th of November, ‘1802. A fine 
woman and charming actress was 
Mile. Georges Weymer, and hard was 
the struggle for places to get a glimpse 
of her on that memorable night. 
Geoftry, the “Jules Janin” of that 
day, was scandalized at the ill-conduct 
which the most polite people under 
the sun exhibited on getting into the 
playhouse. 

“This taste for spectacles resem- 
bles ferocity and barbarism. Women 
nearly stifled uttered piercing cries, 
while men in a savage silence forget- 
ful of all politeness and respect to the 
fair sex, thought of nothing but for- 
cing a passage at the expense of all 
that surrounded them. . . We have 
perhaps better pieces and better ac- 
tors than the Athenians—this is not 
proved—but it is certain that they 
conferred on their scenic entertain- 
ments more nobility and dignity. 

“The councillors of King Priam 
cried out as Helen went by, ‘So beau- 
tiful a princess is worth fighting for, 
but however wonderful her beauty, 
peace is to be preferred to it.” 

“ And I have said to myself in be- 
holding Mile. Georges, ‘Can we be 
surprised that people should run the 
risk of suffocation for the sight of so 
superb a woman? But if she were 
fairer still, they should not allow peo- 
ple to be tied aren on her own 
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account, -for an audience is more 
severe on a debutante when the sight 
of her has cost them much.” 

The Historian of the Dublin Thea- 
tre in our own days, would not sub- 
scribe this opinion. He says, and it 
is from experience he speaks, that no 
spectators are more chary of applause 
than those who have paid nothing at 
the doors. 

Tn 1835, thirty-three years later, 
Theophile Gautier felt himself at a 
loss for words to present a befitting 
idea of the appearance of the same 
enchantress. How a woman ever un- 
der the influence of public applause, 
strong hopes, strong fears, exhaustive 
poate, and life spent in the un- 

ealthy atmosphere of a theatre, 
could retain her good looks, and her 
popularity for such a long period is 
more than we can undertake to ac- 


count for. We must venture on a 
version of Gautier’s impassioned 
French. 


“ Mademoiselle Georges resembles 

a medal of Syracuse, or an Jsis from 
the bas reliefs of Egina. The curve 
of the eyebrows traced with an in- 
comparable purity and delicacy, 
shadow two eyes full of fire and the 
lightning flashes of tragedy. The 
nose slender and straight, distin- 
guished by nostrils oblique and 
dilated when under the influence of 
passion, is united to the forehead by 
a line simple and grand at the same 
time. The mouth, displaying great 
firmness, is distinguished by sharp- 
ness at the corners, and is as superbly 
disdainful as that of the avenging 
Nemesis, about to unmuzzle her lion 
with the claws of bronze. This mouth, 
however, is decked at ‘times with 
smiles of imperial grace, and no one 
would think when it is expressing 
the tender passions that it has ever 
launched the antique imprecation or 
the modern anathema. The chin, 
full of strength and resolution, re- 
lieves by a majestic outline the pro- 
file, which is rather that of a po i 
than a mortal. As all the fine women 
of the Pagan cycle, Mademoiselle 
Georges has the forehead broad, full, 
and swelling at the temples—not 
high, however—resembling in this 
icular the Venus of Milo. The 
junction of the arms (to the body) 
—— a formidable ner 
om the vigour of the muscles, and 
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the boldness of the outline, One of 
the bracelets of the upper arm would 
serve for girdle to a woman of 
moderate size. But they (the arms) 
are white, smooth, and terminated by 
a dimpled hand of childish delicacy ; 
genuine royal hands, made to bear 
thesceptre or the poignard of Aischy- 
lus and Euripides.” 

All the influence of the Christian 
religion has hitherto been ineffectual 
to drive out the sensuous pagan spirit 
from the inhabitants of the old Lu- 
tetia, its stronghold and citadel being 
in the hearts and minds of its men of 
letters and its artists. 





NAPOLEON A GREAT PLAY GOER. 


We do not purpose to dwell on the 
special favour found by Mile. Georges 
as well as Mile. Mars, in the sight 
of the First Consul. With his innate 
love of the stage and everything con- 
nected with it, it followed of course 
that two such gifted and attractive 
exponents of the institution should 
have entered more deeply into his 
affections, than was agreeable to poor 
Josephine. 

The reader probably recollects the 
name of that Roman general who, 
when seeing some masterpieces of 
Grecian art embarked at the Pirzeus 
for Rome, gave the captain a serious 
charge concerning them. “ Take 
special care of these images and 

ictures,” said he, “for if they are 
fost or damaged you will have to get 
others as good as them made.” The 
First Consul had in him. something 
of the stuff of this man of war. Being 
in want of a few poets he asked them 
of his Grand Master of the University, 
as he would have demanded soldiers 
from his War Minister. “But,” as 
Dumas says in his Mémoires, “it was 
easier for M. le Duc de Feltre to 
furnish three hundred thousand 
conscripts than for M. de Fontanes 
to furnish twelve poets.” So the 
great man was obliged to be content 
with a few men of verse of the second 
order. For the sake of geniuses of 
this class many chiefs like Napoleon 
I. would be desirable. Said he to Luce 
de Lancival, who had just finished 
the reading of his Hector, “ You have 
written a fine tragedy ; I will have it 
acted in the camp.” And the evening 
of its representation he sent the poet 
a brevet of 6,000 francs pension, with 
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directions that, taking into considera- 
tion the poverty of poets in pews 
the first year’s salary should be pai 
in advance, 


MADEMOISELLE MARS. 

It was the imperial will that all the 
members of his family and the great 
dignitaries of the crown should have 
their boxes at the T'hédtre Frangais. 
He set them the example by engaging 
one for himself at 21,000 francs per 
annum. He did not even think it 
beneath his dignity to pay attention 
to the reigning stage goddess on a 
public occasion. One Sunday, re- 
viewing his guards in the court of 
the Tuilleries, he perceived Mlle. 
Mars in the crowd of spectators, kept 
from pressing on the exercise ground 
by a row of pickets. He advanced 
at once through this cordon, and ac- 
costed the lady with the utmost 
kindliness and courtesy. “You have, 
Mademoiselle,” said he, “ come to 
return one of the frequent visits 
which it gives us such pleasure to 
make to you at the Thédtre Francais.” 
Of course the eyes and attention of 
the staff officers were at once fixed on 
the lady, whom all her familiarity 
with the attention of the great hardly 
fitted to go composedly through her 
part in the conference. 

Buonaparte’s return from Elba was 
a source of joy and triumph to the 
great actress. On her first appear- 
ance during the ‘“‘ Hundred Days” she 
held in her hand a bouquet of violets ; 
she bore violets in her sash ; they 
were to be seen on the borders of her 
robe ; they adorned her hair. This 
was remembered to her prejudice in 
theearly days of the Restoration. Act- 
ing in “ Tartuffe” she was prevented 
from proceeding by loud orders from 
the orchestra and the pit to cry “ Vive 
le Roy!” She availed herself of a 
moment of quiet to say, “ Gentlemen, 
I have already cried ‘ Vive le Roi !’” 
and they condescended not to insist on 
the repetition. 

In private life, as well as on the 
boards, Mademoiselle Mars was 
natural, unaffected, and cheerful. 
She showed in her manners, in her 
language, and in her conduct, a rare 
penetration, and the delicacy of a 
well-educated woman. She did not 
seek for witty expressions, but spoke 
with tact and good sense. One of 
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her observations deserves to be 
quoted : “How much better would 
we act if we sought applause less !” 

Daughter of a comedian, she ap- 
peared on the boards at eight years 
of age. Her debut as an ingenue in 
the 7hédtre-Frangais was not suc- 
cessful. She was meagre in person, 
had sharp elbows, and rather red 
arms and hands, but her eyes were 
expressive, her smile agreeable, and 
her voice of a pleasing and impressive 
character. ith time came soft and 
rounded contours, and she combined 
in herself all the qualities of beauty, 
talent, and success. 

Mademoiselle Mars was well fa- 
voured by fortune. Besides her profits 
as sociétaire of the theatre, she was 
in receipt of a salary of 30,000 francs 
besides her gains during the recess ; 
and the presents made to her (some 
from main quarters) amounted 
to a fabulous sum. 

She was of a generous and charit- 
able disposition, and supported more 
than one helpless artist. The life of 
the theatre was so combined with her 
well being that she did not renounce 
the presentation of young Jngenues 
till she was close to sixty years. Her 
farewell of the stage was an initiatory 
death. 

In 1838, when the sociétaires of the 
theatre were becoming painfully sen- 
sible that the lady’s age and appear- 
ance, and her pretensions to fill the 
parts of young ladies were not 
in accordance, some of them said to 
Scribe, “ Ah, if you could induce her 
to select the role of a duenna!” “Cer- 
tainly,” said he, “Tl doit.” Awager 
was made, and the never-weary dra- 
matist composed a piece in which 
there was a charming woman, but 
still a grandmother. She was such 
a delightful personage that the wooer 
of her gran i changed his 
mind and proposed for herself. Hav- 
ing read the piece to Mlle. Mars, and 
received abundant applause for it, he 
said, “I need not mention, Mademoi- 
selle, the part intended for you.” “Oh 
no need at all,” said she, “ but whom 
do you intend for the grandmother ?” 
Scribe’s spirits descended into his 
boots ; he lost his wager, and the 
company their hopes. 


LOUIS XVIII. AT THE PLAY. 


Alas, alas! for the transitoriness of 
earthly pleasures and earthly gran- 
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deurs! Napoleon, who could brin 
into the field myriads of devo 
fighting men, who was adored by his 
veterans and his family, who might 
have been clothed in purple and gold, 
and fared sumptuously every day if 
he chose, and who so heartily enjoyed 
his evening’s dramatic performance, 
and the society of its exponents, is 
in time a lonely inhabitant of a rocky 
island, and another is seated on his 
uneasy throne. 

There can be no doubt of the joy 
and gratification experienced by Louis 
XVIIL., and the other members of his 
family on entering the Comédie 
Frangaise, on the 16th of November, 
1814, While his ears were filled with 
the shouts of acclaim from every part 
of the theatre, and his heart with 
self complacence, it is probable that 
the terms of execration in which his 
family were continually mentioned-in 
the various theatres during the de- 
cade 1790-1800, never recurred to his 
mind no more than the enthusiasm of 
actors and audience for Napoleon 
during his days of power. Dr. Veron 
thus describes the temporary insanity. 

“Long before the opening of the 
doors, the Rue de Richelieu and all 
the approaches to the theatre were 
incumbered with an immense crowd. 
The throng was so dense at the en- 
trance that the officials were over- 
powered for a time, and many pene- 
trated into the building without 
tickets. Standing room in the par- 
terre (pit) sold as high as 120 francs.” 

Count Orloff and the Duke of 
Vauguyon failing at all other points, 
—e the stage entrance at the 
end of a long and dark e. The 
porter keeping them at Sor they took 
out several gold pieces (Dr. Veron says 
handfuls), but there were lookers-on, 
and poor Cerberus was forced to re- 
main in his duty. The shouts of wel- 
come on the entrance of the Royal 
Family would have blown off the roof 
of a weak building. At the con- 
clusion one of the high officials of the 
candle having ceded his place to 
Talma, the King looked on the change 
with much pleasure. * Ah M. Talma,” 
said he, “you have given me much 
gratification, and my opinion is worth 
something ; I have seen Lekain.” 

Talma of course was happy for 
the moment at the distinguished 
notice of which he was the object, 
but he could not the less, when in 
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the quiet of his own room, lament the 
untoward fate of him who had re- 
mained his constant friend in every 
station from Sous-lieutenant to Em- 
ieee st the French. Thus was the 

urationinaugurated at the Théa- 
tre Francais. In the first years of 
Louis XVIII’s reign, Scribe first be- 
tained public notice, but before con- 
sidering his career, let us see how the 
great politician of Louis Philippe’s 
era condescended to occupy spare time 
with matters theatrical. 


THIERS ON THE BRITISH DRAMA. 
Admirers of the political speeches 
of M. Thiers and his grand historical 
Romances, “The Revolution” and 
“The Consulate and Empire,” will 
find it difficult to realise the fact of 
his employing his pen in 1822 on 
such a trivial subject as the Memoirs 
of Mrs. George Anne Bellamy. Yet 
so it was, and he even condescended 
like an ordinary man to fall into a 
few errors such as making Mrs. Wof- 
fington, Rich, the elder Sheridan, and 
Kean (Quin #)! enjoy theatrical 
celebrity all on the same year. Rich 
is anxious to give the young lady an 
opportunity of making an impression 
on the public, Kean opposes it, but 
fails. This great actor, according to 
M. Thiers, was in the palmy days of 
Garrick and Rich, “a celebrated actor 
and tyrant of Covent Garden, though 
otherwise generous and beneficent.” 
M. Thiers’s appreciation of England 
and the English, expressed in the same 
work, is too rich to be omitted. 
“England does not treat her dra- 
matic artists as we do. She does not 
vilify the talents which she loves so 
much, and she does not exclude from 
society those whom she so heartily 
applauds at the theatre. Every 
family does what in it lies, to keep 
its children out of so dangerous a 
career, but it esteems and honours 
those, who having selected it for a 
rofession, lead pure and respectable 
ees. Ladies of the highest rank be- 
come patronesses of a young debu- 
tante, receive her into their society, 
allow them to mingle with their 
ye cer encourage their benefits, 
and do through pure benevolence, 
what seems the result on the men’s 
owe of love and gallantry. These 
nglish, though much to be com- 
mended for their justice to this class 
of people, must not assume too much 


credit to themselves in other respects. 
In their journals of this century the 
have treated the French people wit 
sectarian and blind fury. 

“Tf the English are not afflicted 
with a universal madness, they are 
subject to a thousand private and 

articular ones. There is, however, 
ess conventionality among them than 
elsewhere. From the earliest age 
nature is consulted, their care is never 
to incommode it. In the arts, espe- 
cially in their paintings, they exhibit 
it ostentatiously. Thus they never 
separate the tragic from the comic, 
the sublime from the commonplace. 
Ideality is no more cultivated in their 
arts than in their manners. They are 
deficient in dignity of deportment 
notwithstanding their cold and col- 
lected demeanour. The celebrated 
Fox, though a senator, gambled and 
drank ; the people elect their mem- 
bers amid riotous orgies. At home 
there is little exterior constraint, and 
perhaps to this is due their justice to 
certain classes. If they are not sub- 
ject to vanity they are to eccentricity, 
and their greatest writers, Sterne ser- 
ving for example, give themselves a 
world of torment in order to be con- 
sidered original. 

“Living under a climate which 
makes liquors and strong emotions 
necessaries of life, they get drunk, 
and are not content with a tragedy 
unless they see most of the characters 
killed. Their actors, in order to 
please, give way to violent and con- 
vulsive movements. So Mistress 
Bellamy could scarcely pardon in 
herself a quieter style of perfor- 
mance. 

“T do not deny or undervalue the 
great qualities which are allied to 
these defects, but when a people will 
appreciate nothing but the worse 
side of their neighbours’ character, I 
cannot avoid pointing out to them 
their own. Iam aware that public 
opinion has changed for the better, 
but such, without doubt, were the 
English at the close of last century.” 

When it is considered that La 
Perfide Albion furnished the chief 
who by mere animal courage and 
some technical skill in moving living 
masses of red-coated men, put an 
end to the military career of M. 
Thiers’ hero of romance, let him 
(M. Thiers) receive due praise for the 
moderate tone of his remarks. 
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AUGUSTIN EUGENE SCRIBE, 


M. Scribe, to whom we have 
alluded as winning his spurs at the 
Restauration, was not driven by the 
hard and sharp whip of necessity to 
write for the. stage. His income on 

uitting college reached to 2,000 
rancs. The instinct of arranging 
plots and inventing suitable dialogues 
must have been very strong in him, 
for in the year 1853 he had written 
upwards of three hundred pieces. 
Like others who have attained the 
height of literary reputation, he 
found great difficulty in the beginning 
of his ascent. From 1811 to 1816 
he was employed in the production 
of unsuccessful pieces. At last, in 
collaboration with M. Delestre-Poir- 
son, he wrote Une Nuit de la Garde 
National, and from its first repre- 
sentation the Vaudeville and Variété 
Theatres kept him constantly at 
work. From the opening of Le 
Gymnase in 1820, he wrote - assi- 
dually for that theatre, having signed 
an engagement with the proprietor, 
his calbeniune just mentioned, to 
supply him a piece per month during 
the term of twelve years. He not 
only furnished the number agreed on, 
but even eighteen on some years. 
Till the days of July the Gymnase 
boasted the title of Le Theatre de 
Madame, as it enjoyed the special 
patronage of La Duchesse de Berri. 

This amount of literary work, say- 
ing nothing of attendance at re- 
hearsals, would apparently require 
from twelve to sixteen hours of close 
daily application, yet Augustin 
Eugene Scribe never wrote more than 
four or five hours in the twenty-four, 
viz., from 5, A.M., in summer and 6 
in winter to 10. The rest of his 
day was spent in correcting and ad- 
vising his actors and actresses, and 
gathering suggestions and ideas from 
every available quarter to furnish 
forth dialogue or plot. Remarks 
casually heard, passages in books, 
facts from newspapers,—all furnished 
material. His mind seemed to assi- 
milate to dramatic material every- 
thing gathered in by his senses, All 
this industry would have been un- 
availing but for the aid given by 
several working brothers, furnishing 
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dialogues, verses. Scribe himse 


endowed with a wonderful facility of 
execution and incredible perseverance, 
overlooked all, directed all, sometimes 
furnishing the outline, sometimes 
merely retouching the piece, and at 
other times recasting it. When it 
was finished he always joined the 
name of his principal collaborateur 
to his own in the announcements. 

The Revolution of July, 1830, so 
fixed the people’s attention on the 
great drama in which they them- 
selves were actors, or at least chorus, 
that they could not feel much interest 
in the comparatively insipid pieces of 
the Vaudeville. So Scribe began to 
invest his creations with a political 
character, and thereby fixed again 
the distracted attention of the 
Parisians on his clever creations— 
Bertrand et Raton, ou l Art de Con- 
spirer ; La Passion Secréte, Les Ambi- 
tueux, La Camaraderie, ou la Courte 
Echelle, &c., which were received 
and performed at the Théatre Fran- 
cais. Till his death, in 1861, he 
never put off his harness. When not 
composing short musical pieces or 
comedies, he was preparing the 
canvas on which pleas Lien 
and Auber were to embroider their 
musical creations. In 1834 he re- 
placed the deceased poet Arnault in 
the Academy. It may be readil 
supposed from what we have sai 
that his gains were great; but the 

ossession of riches never diverted 

im from mental labour. He as- 
sumed for his device a pen, and for 
motto the legend—* Inde Fortuna et 
Libertas.” He was not ashamed to 
put up the following modest inscrip- 
tion over the entrance of his noble 
chateau of Sericourt, near Ferte sous 
Jouarre :— 

“Le Théatre a payé cet Asile Cham- 
pétre; 

Vous qui passez merci! Je vous le dois 

peut-étre,”* 

Scribe did not entertain the idea 
of settling down as a married man 
till he was of the more than ripe age 
of fifty-eight. He made good use of 
the worldly means vouchsafed him by 
generosity towards all who had any 


claim on his good offices. He liberally 


* “The Drama has paid for this Rural Retreat ; 
Thanks to you who pass, I’m perhaps your debtor.” 
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upheld institutions whose object 
was the relief of distressed members 
of the profession. 

If it would be incorrect to call 
Scribe a genius, the highest degree of 
talent at least must be awarded to 
him. His works, indeed, betra 
rapidity in composition, and althoug 
the style be lively and brisk, it 
wants strength and correctness. We 
miss analysis of passion and de- 
velopment of character, but in stead 
we get a succession of incidents 
happily linked, a power of compli- 
cating and of unravelling, of im- 
agining happy situations, and of fix- 
ing the spectator’s attention on the 
progress of the fable. 

Some writers light on a subject 
which gives pleasure to themselves, 
and then endeavour to infuse a like 
interest into their public. This was 
no part of Scribe’s system. He as- 
certained what was occupying public 
attention for the moment, seized on 
it, and presented it in an attractive 
form to his auditors, already well 
—— for its reception. 

ibe’s inferiority in the higher 
department of fictional literature was 
made apparent in his historical ro- 
mance of“ Piquillo Alliaga,” for which 
notwithstanding he received from the 
roprietors of Le Siécle 20,000 crowns. 
he subscribers uttered many com- 
laints while it was running its course 
in the feuilletons, and the experiment 
was not repeated. Scribe’s ability lay 
in presenting to an assemblage of 
ordinary capacities lively pieces, the 
chief merit of which lay in the smart- 
ness of the dialogue and the skilful 
construction of the plot. He did not 
possess that extensive information, 
that depth of thought, that insight 
into character or into the workings of 
passion, nor those powers of imagina- 
tion which would interest persons not 
under the influence of the scene or 
its living exponents. The shorter 
tales of Scribe deserve scant praise 
from anyone who has a leaning to- 
wards morality. Some will probably 
consider the following circumstance 
as indicative of a small mind. Scribe 
arranging his pieces in alphabefical 
order, found that the titles of none 
of them had for initials K, Y, or X; 
so he wrote the “Kiosk ” forthe Opera 
Comique, “ Yelva” for the Gymnase, 
and “ illa” for Le Grand Opera. 
The sufferings endured by Scribe 
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at the hand of the musical maestros 
when composing librettos for them, 
were almost incredible—such changes 
and re-changes, and still new altera- 
tions, as he was obliged to make in 
his verses. Scribe was scarcely as 
well entitled to be called a poet as 
our own Alfred Bunn. He merely 
understood what rhyme meant, and 
such rhythm as the, French language 
can endure. So he was not as sensi- 
tive as our Poet Laureate would be 
under the infliction. 

Scribe was not popular with pub- 
lishers nor the directors of theatres. 
He should have his compensation for 
his labours, but what a noble use did 
he not make of a great portion of his 
income! Poor ladies and sometimes 
poor gentlemen endeavouring to re- 
pair their fortunes by the production 
of a piece on the stage, and making 
known their straits to Scribe, he 
would take their pieces, touch them 
up, recast them sometimes, get them 
a hearing and gladden the hearts of 
the applicants by the produce (in 
chief) of his own brain. 

Early one morning M. Saintine 
calling at his residence, Rue Olivier 
Saint Georges, found the entrance of 
his house crowded with a number of 
poor labourers of the neighbourhood, 
to whom he was in the habit of dis- 
tributing a monthly pension when em- 
ployment was not to be had. His 
wife, whose heart was as large as his 
own, urged him again and again to 
lay aside his literary labours, and 
take his ease, but he omer ob- 
tained permission to work on by al- 
lowing her pensioners a large propor- 
tion of his earnings. 


KING LOUIS VERON, AND THE OPERA. 


There is much to be said about the 
strife of the Romanticists and Classi- 
cists which occupied public attention 
during the later years of the Bourbon 
dynasty and the earlier ones of the 

ouse of Orleans, but it must be de- 
ferred to another opportunity. 

Dr. Veron, whom Eugéne de Mire- 
court so mercilessly satirised in his 
“Contemporains,” became director of 
LeGrand Opera in the year follow- 
ing the “days of July.” The Go- 
vernment still retained a control over 
the institution, but the new director 
was to take the management at his 
own risk for six years. He, however, 
held it only about four. M. Thiers, 
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Minister of Trade, and he did not 
look at things in the same light, and 
the Doctor conducted matters too 
much @ la Grand Seigneur. The 
French Government of July wisely 
relieved itself of great part of the 
burden of the subventions afforded by 
its predecessor, but could not find 
in its heart to forego interference 
with the theatrical institutions. 
Ministers of State and their sons are 
but men, and the green-room and the 
coulisses have the same attraction for 
them as for those bankers and mer- 
chants, among whose virtues the 
domestic ones are not reckoned. 

Side by side with the new director 
was placed the Secretary of the 
“Commission of Inspection,’ M. 
Cave, whose humour was to indulge 
the utmost despondency after an un- 
usual good evening’s receipt. He 
prophesied every species of impend- 
ing evil on every such occasion, but 
if the house had been remarkably 
thin then he would cheer up the di- 
rector with the most buoyant hopes 
and prospects. So Veron after a 
little experience carefully concealed 
every piece of good fortune. After 


the first representation of “ Robert 
le Diable,” the director averted his 
condolences and evil auguries by pro- 
phecies of its speedy loss of attrac- 


tion. This gave him considerable 
comfort. 


VERON’S PORTRAIT BY VERON. 


Evidently Dr. L. Veron had not 
heard, or if he had heard, had not 
found any wisdom in the maxim, 
“self praise is no commendation.” 
The following appreciation of his own 
merits he complacently required the 
public to subscribe :— 

“Tn all the situations of my life so 
varied and so opposed to each other, 
I have endured trials very different 
in their nature. As director of the 
Opera, I have respired the finest per- 
fume of adulation. All the journals 
contended with each other in extol- 
ling my great abilities as director, and 
my enlightened passion for letters and 
the arts. The members of the suc- 
ceeding Governments whom I often 
conferred with either at their own 
houses or at my own, often said to 
me—‘ How do you manage with the 
journals? The praises they bestow 
on you really fill us with jealousy.’ 
Well, I was only attentive and polite 
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to all, and povgtneniaerouunres: 
I never sent a box ticket to a man of 
letters without enclosing it in an auto- 
graph note, and reproaching him for 
not coming more frequently to the 
opera.” 


ROBERT LE DIABLE. 

The greatest event of Veron’s op- 
eratic reign was the production of 
Robert le Diable. The preparation 
lasted for four months, oak during the 
whole time the poor director had a 
feverish half hour of it. Before the 
scenes and decorations were painted 
he had them arranged in their places 
to satisfy himself of their fitness in 
relation to the action, but the adjust- 
ment of scenery and machinery was 
the smallest part of his annoyance. 
The great piece was to be performed 
in the early part of the month of 
November, and some days before the 
first representation, Mme. Damoreau, 
who personated the princess, paid the 
director an early visit to announce in 
a very pleasant fashion that her en- 
gagement allowed her a vacation of 
two months, and that she intended to 
avail herself of it by the 1st of De- 
cember at latest. adame had only 
lately recovered from some pulmonic 
attack. “I am surprised,” said the 
doctor, “that you should select the 
severe month of December for your 
tour of pleasure so soon after your 
late illness, but I cannot suffer you 
thus to endanger your life. You have 
well selected the time to make the 
announcement. How much were you 
allowed for giving up your two 
months’ leisure under Charles X. ?” 
“My last congé was purchased at 
19,000 frances.” “I will not chaffer 
with you. The money you shall get, 
and I trust to your own sense of what 
is right to exert yourself during these 
two months for the interest of the 
House!” He records that she dis- 
charged her duty in a most satisfac- 
tory manner. 

Two Italians, cornet-d-piston ar- 
tists, one of whom had to play a solo 
in the fifth act of “Robert,” announced 
to the harassed director after the last 
rehearsal that they would not attend 
the first representation unless their 
moderate salaries were enlarged, and 
he was obliged to satisfy them. 

Four months — er with 
separate repetitions for the singing, 
the orchestra, and the dances, telons 
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they arrived at the complete rehear- 
sals. Then attended M. Scribe with 
the masters in song and dance. Scribe 
showed his great ability and expe- 
rience while assisting at this general 
repetition, from which all separated 
wearied enough, sometimes in great 
spirits, at others much depressed, ac- 
enoding as things had gone well or 


Veron thus describes a happy com- 


bination of circumstances for the 
musical department of the represent- 
ation (La Partition). 


“When there takes place a gene- 
ral rehearsal with the choruses, and 
action, and full orchestra, without 
scenic ornamentations, without the 
costumes, and without the full light, 
the musical execution profits much, 
and always produces a great effect in 
the obscurity, and silence, and emp- 
tiness of the audience portion of the 
house. The other senses bovine no 
distraction we are all ears and lose 
nothing of the delicacies of the melo- 
dies, either on the stage or in the 
orchestra, but at the first performance 
the disappointment is great indeed. 
In the immense space in front, splen- 
didly lighted, filled by a curious and 
uneasy crowd, all the elegancies and 
rich details of the music are absorbed 
in the soft and rich dresses of the 
ladies, and in the crowded orchestra, 

it, and boxes. Then only the grand 
ideas of the composition can be seized 
or can produce their effect. After the 
audience had applauded the first two 
acts of “ Robert,’’ they were not moved 
or surprised except by the chorus of 
demons in the third act. However, 
admiration, emotion, and enthusiasm, 
were raised to the highest pitch in 
the fifth. 

“ One of the rehearsals endured till 
three o’clock in the morning, and all 
quitted the house dejected and dis- 
pirited. It was a general repetition 
with scenery, costumes, and the au- 
dience part brilliantly lighted up. 
This was empty, but the orchestral 
accompaniments, consisted only of 
four stringed instruments. The con- 
trast of the glitter of the lights, the 
brilliancy of the costumes, and the 
beauty of the scenery, with the po- 
verty of the instrumental music was 
insupportable.” 

uch trouble descended on the 
poor director from the unwillingness 
of the master poet and master musi- 
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cian to allow any morsel of their 
separate compositions to be removed, 
and the distribution of places to 
editors, ministers, noble dames, 
claqueurs, &c., exacted much re- 
flection and much anxiety. 

At last the bills were posted, and 
the director’s first care in the morning 
was to inquire after the health, the 
hoarseness, and no hoarseness of the 
performers. Having received a fav- 
ourable report he shut himself up to 
escape all applications for places, &c., 
from high quarters, and the dreaded 
and wished-for evening of the 22nd 
November, 1831, saw the curtain rise 
on the opening scene of “ Robert the 
Devil.” If any of the hearts still 
beat, which then so anxiously throb- 
bed in uncertainty, how little the 
great event now appears to those 
hearts’ possessors. 

The mimic terrors of the piece were 
attended by circumstances all but 
tragic in their results. As Mademoi- 
selle Dorus was entering on the scene, 
a shelf supporting a dozen of lamps 
loosed from its support, and fell on 
the stage, breaking all the lamps and 
nearly tumbling on the lady’s head. 
She exhibited great self-possession, 
merely stepped back a little, and went 
on composedly with her part. Dr. 
Veron shall relate the other accidents. 

** After the beautiful scenes in the 
third act, and the chorus of the 
demons, a scene issued from the stage 
and ascended towards the roof by 
means of numerous iron wires. Many 
of? these were badly fastened, and, 
when the scene was at a great height 
it got loose and tumbled in the direc- 
tion of the footlights. Mademoiselle 
Taglioni, extended on her tomb as a 
statue, not yet vivified, had merely 
time to come to life, and jump away 
to escape a severe wound or bruise. 

“ An accident still more fearful 
occurred in the fifth act, at the end 
of the admirable trio, which serves 
for the denowement. Bertram should 
then fling himself into the Z'rappe 
Anglaise, to return to the abode of 
darkness. Nourrit (the actor person- 
ating Robert), converted by the voice 
of God, through Alice’s prayers, 
should, on the contrary, remain on 
the earth to espouse the Princess 
Isabelle ; but this romantic actor, 
carried out of himself by the situa- 
tion, a ge into the trap after the 
god of hell. A general cry rose among 
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the actors, “ Nourrit is killed!” Made- 
moiselle Dorus, who had not been 
affected by her own danger, burst 
out acrying, and rushed off the stage. 
. . . The surprised audience were 
under the impression that Jobert had 
finally given himself up to the devil, 
and followed him to his gloomy king- 
dom. On the stage there was nothing 
but fright and grief. However, at 
the moment of Nourrit’s plunge, the 
bed and mattress on which M. Levas- 
seur had-descended, was still in its 
place. Nourrit came out of the busi- 
ness safe and sound, and, overtaking 
Levasseur, the latter, much surprised, 
cried out, ‘What the d— are you 
doing here? Have they made any 
alteration in the denowement ? Nour- 
rit was in too great a hurry to put his 
friends above, out of trouble to enter 
into conversation with Bertram. He 
soon appeared before- the curtain 
drawing Mademoiselle Dorus along 
with him. She was now shedding 
tears of joy. The house rang with 
applause, the curtain fell, and the 
names of the author and composer 
were announced in the midst of the 
wildest enthusiasm.” 

This rash actor afterwards pre- 
sented his director with the ballet of 
La Sylphide, in which doubles of the 

rincipal dancers performed grace- 
ul flights through the air. These 
flights were a source of great uneasi- 
ness to the manager, who daily in- 
spected the wires and all the ma- 
chinery with which they were con- 
nected, and the corsets by which they 
enabled the young figurantes to float 
through the air. Mlle. Taglioni 
dated her success from her perform- 
ance in the Sylph. 

The devil, and the devil’s son, and 
their patron, were sailing on a sun- 
lighted sea, merely steered by the 
mildest and most aromatic of zephyrs, 
when, on the 7th of April, 1832, the 
reign of the cholera was proclaimed. 
The evening before, places to the 
value of 6,000 francs had been secured 
to witness “ Robert le Diable ;” now 
the box-office was crowded with 
eager and frighted applicants de- 
manding their money. MM. Le- 
vasseur and Nourrit, Mme. Damo- 
reau, and Mlle, Taglioni, got their 
congé at once and repaired to London, 
and till the pestilence ceased, nothin 
was exhibited at the Opera but secon 
or third-rate musical spectacles. 
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The cholera having passed on its 
course, “Robert” was again set on the 
boards ; places were once more in de- 
mand, and Veron had need of all his 
powers of management to keep the 
different- pieces of his unwieldy ma- 
chine a adjusted to each other, 
and the axle-tree well oiled. The 
following contretemps arose out of one 
of these inconveniences from which 
the mimic world is no more exempt 
than the worldit mimics. “ Robert,” 
being announced for a certain Sunday 
evening, Madame Damoreau sent 
word in the morning that she was ill 
and could not appear. Mademoiselle 
Juwarek being applied to, declared 
her. inability to supply Madame’s 
place, especially as she stood much 
in awe of a Sunday evening’s pit 
audience. In this strait Madame 
Pouillet of the Odeon came to the 
rescue, and, attired as the Princesse 
Isabella, was awaiting the rising of 
the curtain with her veil down. She 
had been separated from her husband 
for some years, and, as the fates de- 
creed, he had arolein “ Robert,” asthe 

rincess’s chief attendant, and was 
ignorant of the change. Stepping 
up, according to custom, to pay his 
respects to his sovereign lady, and 
seeing that she did not remove her 
veil, he took the liberty of drawing 
it aside, and encountered the un- 
friendly glances of his once adored. 

M. Veron found it no easy matter 
to satisfy his queens in the distribu- 
tion of their roles and keep them in 
good humour with each other. Made- 
moiselles Dorus and Falcon repre- 
sented, in turn, the angelic Alice in 
“Robert.” Mile. Dorus’s turn oc- 
curred on a certain Sunday evening, 
but the director was informed in the 
morning that she was very hoarse, 
and could not satisfactorily fill the 
part. He knew well that she would 
not give place to the other lady, and 
feared the disapprobation of the par- 
terre. He thought over the matter, 
and his thoughts took this shape : 
“Mile. Falcon has more than once 
asked me for my own box for herself 
and her sister, on one of her off-nights. 
I shall at once invite her to take 

ossession of it this evening, If 

file. Dorus fails at the last moment 
she will be on the spot to replace her ; 
but it is more probable that when she 
catches a sight of her concwrrent in 
my box she will overcome all her 
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bodily ills and outdo herself in the 
execution of her part. The wisdom 
of Dr. Veron’s plan was manifested 
by its success. 

Composers and directors, having 
the highest opinion of a piece before 
it is fairly presented to the public, 
sometimes overlook circumstances, 
which sadly interfere with success. 
In the representation of “ Gustavus 
IV., or the Masked Ball,” a scene in 
which only two or three personages 
were earnestly engaged, presented a 
wide expanse at the back, embracing 
mountain scenery, thus distracting 
the attention of the audience from 
the interest of the conference. To 
make matters worse, Auber found 
the —— too dramatic for his 
music. Then the principal person- 
ages wore powder. ctors and 
actresses so circumstanced, and in 
the costume of the Court of Louis 
XV., feel ill at ease and dislike to 
utter passionate sentiments. The 
elegancies and coquetries of that 
age, which took nothing in earnest, 
‘were more consonant to the tone of 
comedy. Mademoiselle Mars, who 
had had experience of this, never 
would willingly represent a powdered 
personage subject to stage emotion. A 
gesture of the least violence, by raising 
a white cloud, would excite a roar of 
laughter. Artists socircumstanced are 
=— to keep still, and this throws 
a cold and listless air over the action. 

Besides “ Robert’ and “Gustave,” M. 
Veron brought out, during his four 
years of management, “ Le Philtre,” 
“LeSerment’ and “LaJuive.” Dublin 
play goers, whose memory embraces a 
score of years, can recall the superior 
style in which Mr. Calcraft placed 
the “Jewess” on the stage, with 
the men in real armour, and the 
other attractive accessories. 


ECONOMY OF THE BALLET. 


Among the petty rebellions against 
the director’s authority the following 
deserves mention. The mother of a 
favourite dancer, Mlle. Duvernay, 
in requesting a stall for the next 
evening's performance, was nettled 
by some observation made by him, 
and remarked, with a majestic air, 
“ My daughter's talents have no need 
of any one’s protection.” The cunning 
director made no answer, but passed 
the word to the chief of the claqueurs 
not to allow his men to afford the 
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danseuse the slightest applause in the 
coming performance. Great was her 
confusion when, having executed her 
famous pirouette, and now courtesying 
gracefully, and decking her lips with 
the stereotyped smile for the ringing 
applause that always crowned that 
pedeeuvre, her ears were shocked 
with a profound stillness. 

The Doctor, however, did not ag- 
gravate the mortification of the 
ladies. “ There go many repetitions 
to make a custom,” said he, “ but you 
see that even high talent is not the 
worse for being patronized.” 

“Pupil of the Imperial Academy 
of Music” has something respect- 
able and imposing in the sound. 
Alas! the greater number of the 
pupils, whether singers or dancers, 
in M. Veron’s time, before his time, 
and since his time, got and are 
getting a deplorable training in re- 
spect to Christian morality. They 
must not be classed with the creatures 
who make a profession of vice ; but 
they have not the slightest scruple to 
live under the protection, as it is 
called, of banker, or Minister of 
State, or young gentleman of for- 
tune, who, while the fancy lasts, 
affords them means to live in some 
comfort—ostentation rather. The 
director, paying a visit to one of his 
young ladies of the ballet, whose 
good fortunes only dated from a day 
or two back, she began to entertain 
him with an account of her altered 
state, but interrupted her recital by 
ringing her bell twice. Two liveried 
servants immediately obeyed the 
call. “Pierre, Jean,” said she, “ are 
you not my domestics?” She had 
yet scarcely time to procure decent 
clothing. eing a young gentleman 
of the ballet rather deficient in feet 
and head attire, M. Veron advanced 
him some money. “Thank you 
very much,” said he, “I can now 
procure a nice cane.” 

Asarule there is more disinterested 
affection and constancy to be found 
among the singers than the dancers, 
These last seem possessed of better 

sowers of calculation and less genu- 
ine sensibility. 

Of course those possessed of good 
looks have better chance of being 
married or settled some way, but 
sometimes good luck attends even on 
the ill-favoured figurantes. Dr. Ve- 
ron relates a rather touching nar- 
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rative concerning one of this class. 
Reviewing his corps de ballet from 
month to month, he took notice of 
one woman, so much the reverse of 
beautiful that he more than once 
gave directions for her dismissal ; 
still he saw her poor face at every 
repetition. The ballet master could 
not assume courage enough to say 
the hard word. One evening she 
addressed the great man in person. 
“ Do not discharge me,” said she, “I 
implore of you. It would throw me 
into the deepest wretchedness. I am 
very exact, and know my business. 
I replace absentees in the mornings’ 
rehearsals, and in the evenings’ re- 

resentations, and I always keep 
behind the others. Have pity on 
me!” The great man had a soft 
heart, and she was endured. One 
evening she came up to him smiling, 
and thanked him warmly. “ Now,” 
said she, “you may discharge me 
when you will.” She was furnished 
with rings in her ears and on her 
fingers, a gold chain and a watch at 
the end of it, which she showed 
with much complacence to her 
patron. “Ah!” said she, “ thanks 
to your kindness, I have not been 
plunged in misery. I have met with 
one who loves me, and will make me 
happy.’ The poor ugly dancer had 
really secured a good husband, and 
the director congratulated himself for 
his leniency. : 

The fatigues and privations en- 
dured by these girls are almost in- 
credible. Besides the painful ap- 

renticeship spent in acquiring the 
Samat skill and ability, many have 
to come long distances to the morn- 
ing’s repetition and the evening’s per- 
formance, and they return home after 
midnight often through sleet or snow. 

The taste of the figurantes for the 
superfluous rather than the needful 
has been mentioned, it sometimes 
takes strange forms. An English 
lady in Paris, having parted with her 
woman of confidence, a rather austere 
sort of duenna, a certain goddess of 
the ballet took the whim of securing 
her to add to her respectability. One 
day there being a dinner given, to 


which the protector had invited some 
friends, the ballerina did not make her 
appearance. Strephon being surprised 
hastened to her boudoir and found her 
weeping, and in the utmost desola- 
tion. 


or a long time she would not 
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speak her woe, but by dint of pres- 
sing, she revealed that her lady com- 
panion would not join the dinner party, 
as he, her loved protector, was not 
her husband. Here was a dilemma. 
He, however, took the softer of the 
two horns, made her a promise of 
marriage before the prude, and per- 
formed it the day following the 
famous dinner. Never did shes 
companion feel more self-complacency 
than did the one in question. In 
vindicating her self-respect she had 
put a shaky household on a most re- 
spectable footing. 

When a graceful damsel has danced 
herself into the good graces of a 
minister or other consequential per- 
sonage, the rehearsals and represen- 
tations suffer, and the director is 
sometimes embarrassed. Hear the 
“configuration” between M. Thiers 
and M. Veron arising out of such a 
circumstance. 

“ Being sure of impunity, a young 
dancer absented herself during many 
representations.. I laid on hera fine 
of 500 francs. Her friend was a peer. 
M. Thiers made it an express con- 
dition for granting some ministerial 
concessions (acknowledged just even 
by himself), that I should remit this 
fine. Said I, ‘If I do not punish 
those who neglect their duty, I must 
allow premiums to all who discharge 
theirs.’ I resisted all M. Thiers’ 
solicitations. Just and strictly-en- 
forced regulations areasindispensable 
in managing the operas as in leading 
an army.” 


ELIZABETH RACHEL. 

If the Citizen King had intended to 
introduce sound Apes 90 of morality 
among his singing and dancing girls, 
he could not have selected a more 
unfit man than Dr. Veron to be their 
guide, philosopher, and friend. Whe- 
ther he set a bad example to them or 
they to him, the result was not the 
less to be deplored. Mlle. Taglioni, 
the Miles. Essler, and the lady about 
to be mentioned, were prime favour- 
ites. 

Mademoiselle Rachel, who enjoyed 
such a degree of public favour, was 
in her youth so thin and sickly 
looking, that when she solicited some 
lessons from M. Provost, one of the 
company of the Théatre Francais, he 
advised her to go and sell flowers. 
On one of the evenings of her later 
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triumphs, when she was enthusiasti- 
cally called for, and bouquets in pro- 
fusion flung to her, as soon as the 
curtain was down she collected a num- 
ber of them in her Greek tunic, ap- 

roached her master that should have 

n, and gracefully kneeling before 
him, and holding out her collection, 
thus addressed him :—‘“I have fol- 
lowed your advice, M. Provost, and 
am a flower-seller ; will you buy ?”’ 
The professor, of course, acknow- 
ledged his want of foresight, and paid 
her due compliments. 

When Rachel entered the ThéAtre 
Francais in the year 1838, she was a 
well exercised comedian, though 
youngin years. Her first studies were 
directed to singing, under a certain 
M. Choron, whose school of religious 
music was subventioned by the Go- 
vernment of the Restauration. He 
requested her to take the name Eliza 
as more befitting a Christian school. 
She gave up the vocal study, and en- 
tered a class of declamation kept by 
M. St. Aulaire, and was very glad to 

occasionally two francs per night 
or assisting in juvenile performances. 
She performed at the Théatre Moliere, 
under the pet nameof La Pétite Liisa, 
and then entered the Gymnase under 
M. Poirson. “Have you any other 
name besides Eliza?” said he “ Yes ;” 
my name is Elizabeth Rachel.” Then 
Rachel you shall be ; Eliza is not a 
good name on a play bill.” Previous 
to this she had filled a variety of 
characters. In “La Vendéenne” she 
made her debut at the Gymnase. 
Poirson after some study of her 
abilities counselled her to adopt the 
serious business of tragedy. She fol- 
lowed his advice, and put herself 
under the instruction of M. Samson, 
one of the company of the Théatre 
Francais. Being received at that 
theatre, she attracted little notice at 
first, but she won her way to public 
favour in a few months, by the pos- 
session of genuine talents and per- 
severance. 
Sprung from ple of low con- 
dition, spending her youth in a state 
of penury, and in a society far from 
edifying, she found herself suddenly 
admitted to the tables and the salons 
of the nobility, yet a stranger meeting 
her there would scarcely suspect that 
she “had not been to the manner 
born.”” Without education, she was 
always ready to be instructed by 
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competent authorities in literary 
matters. As an artist she was 
unrivalled in the expression of the 
stronger and fiercer passions and 
feelings, but she was deficient in 
exhibiting the tenderer emotions of 
our nature. She attempted comedy 
like other eminent tragedians, but 
failed of success. 

Where she felt at ease in society, 
she gave way toher all lively, cheerful, 
and satirical impulses, and charmed 
her company. She could act the fine 
lady to the entire approbation of any 
reunion in high society in which she 
might happen to be, but like Tony 
Lumkin, frequently preferred the 
company of the “Three Pigeons” to 
the people of the “great house.” 
Having read before Her Majesty at 
Windsor, and won royal approbation 
by her delivery as well as her easy, 
unaffected demeanour, she entered 
the family circle much fatigued, and 
throwing herself on a sofa, cried out 
in a toneof relief, ““ Oh, how I love to 
—— myself (41’encanailler).” 

That she was grasping as well as 
generous, fickle, eager to take 
back to-day what she liberally gave 
away yesterday, that she by no means 
appreciated a good woman’s best gift 
cannot be denied. She was onl 
thirty-eight years old at her deat 
in 1858. 


VERON'S PORTRAIT BY ANOTHER, 


The personal appearance of the 
great man who ruled the Opera for 
our years, and tried his hand on so 
many things to his own profit, is 
thus given, overcharged, of course, by 
Eugene de Mirecourt, who, by his 
Contemporary Biographies, made so 
many enemies for himself some four- 
teen or fifteen yearssince. He supposes 
the reader to have overcome the sus- 
picions of M. Veron’s duenna with 
some little difficulty, and gained an 
entry into his study. 

“You see enter with alert step a 
rather large and fat man, with blue 
eyes,open countenance, and altogether 
a jovial but resolute air. 

“He seems to find it difficult to 
refrain from laughing at his own 
seriousness, 

“ His forehead is bald, his face red, 
his nose very short, and disposed be- 
tween his shining cheeks like a comic 
and unsuitable excrescence. 

“You would say it was a fat child 
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who, without changing his infantine 
features or their expression, had by 
some stroke of fairy power acquired 
the size and shape of a man. 

“A ring of thin and yellow beard 
surrounds this singular face. 

“ Hair still more rare and yellow 
sprouts on the back of the Doctor’s 
head, like timid plants in a ravaged 
garden.” 

Nisard, whose Livres Populaires 
have been noticed at length in the 
Dupin University MAGAzinez, 
November, 1865, and March, 1866, 
also touched on some of the Doctor’s 
peculiarities in the “Camera Lucida,” 
1845. 

“ Modeste has just finished his din- 
ner at the Café de Paris. As the 
fruit is laid on the table he carelessly 
takes out his watch and looks at the 
hour. 

* All at once he darts like a whirl- 
wind from the bottom of the hall, 
jostling the waiters, shaking the 
tables, and striking the company 
with astonishment. His lacquey, in 
attendance on the lobby, sets off at 
the same time at full speed. It is 
arace, but he reaches the voiture first, 
and having opened the door, J/odeste 
throws himself in, head foremost. 

“The horses go like lightning ; in 
less than two minutes J/odeste is at 
the door of a theatre. He enters the 
stage door, ascends a corkscrew stair, 
traverses gloomy passages, and lo, he 
is on the stage. A swarm of Sylphs, 
of Bayaderes, and of Peris surround 
him, pay him their respects, ask about 
his health, and pull his beard, calling 
him by the most tender names. 

“Modeste is doubtless the father 
or the lover of all these women. 

“ After having studied medicine, 
practiced pharmacy, composed elec- 
tuaries, invented juleps, worn the 
magistrate’s cap, founded journals, 
without having written a line, tried 
all costumes, and acted all these 
parts with a success hitherto inex- 
plicable, he has even assumed the 
command of the dancers and singers.” 

Neither of his satirical biographers 
have accounted for Louis Veron’s 
fabulous revenue, as his expenses 
must have been enormous. His 
father, who was a worthy stationer, 
left him, indeed, a respectable patri- 
mony, and the Pate Regnauld, which 
the apothecary, Regnauld, and he 
had invented, was as nearly as pro- 
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ductive as Holloway’s pills ; but his 
dinners and liberalities to the Sylphs, 
and Bayaderes, and Peris, above 
mentioned, would have Sanaa 
Croesus himself. 

With all Mirecourt’s dislike to the 
man, only exceeded by his intense 
hatred of Dumas and Sue, he does 
not deny him good nature; and 
there is every reason to believe that 
he possessed much benevolence and 
did many good offices in his day. 


Having come to the close of Dr. 
Veron’s reign, and to the limits al- 
lowed for our article, we shall close 
with a few desultory remarks as ap- 
plicable to the kingdom he ruled, as 
to the thousands of similar institu- 
tions in Europe. 

One good quality Parisian singers 
and dancers possess, in common with 
the theatrical folk of every country 
in Europe, a deep sympathy with 
the misfortunes of their fellows. No 
mischance happens to any of their 
community but the purses of every 
man or woman that owns one is 
opened, and relief pours in. The 
first in beauty and respectability will 
go on a quest, and where they do not 
meet with truly charitable hearts, 
they bring cajolery and every winning 
engine to bear on the unfeeling sub- 
ject, and by some means or other 
extract assistance. Many things con- 
spire to make members of the 
theatrical profession very sensitive 
to the sufferings of their companions. 
An intense desire of attracting sym- 
pathy and respect enters much into 
the motives which induce individuals 
to select the stage for profession. 
Very seldom is it that a thoroughly 
selfish or evil-disposed person takes 
to theatrical life, and their living so 
much in society with each other, and 
the continual repetition of noble and 
charitable sentiments, must have a 
considerable humanizing influence on 
their dispositions. 

A misguided sprig of nobility, cap- 
tivated by the agility, and figure, and 
face of a ballerina, and living en 
famille with her for a while, is soon 
dismayed by the lowness of her 
tastes, and the vast amount of igno- 
rance of which she is mistress, 
He is sometimes little the better even 
if ‘his choice falls on a speaking 
character. 

A delightful specimen of intelli- 
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gence, in respect to history and 
theology, was afforded by the beauti- 
ful Mme. Belmont in 1821, when, 
on the occasion of a piece called “Le 
Baptéme de Henri IV.,” being sub- 
mitted for representation at the 
oe Comique, she, as shareholder 
of the theatre, issued the following 
bulletin to justify her refusal :— 

“TI reject the piece, as Henri 
Quatre, having been born a Pro- 
testant, was never baptized !” Yet 
Madame Belmont affected the cha- 
racter of a Blue-stocking. 

The institution next mentioned can 
be inspected in perfection in the City 
of Napoleon III. alone. 

The claque is a great engine in the 
hands of. a director who has asso- 
ciated to himself a man of judgment, 
and knows how to train his subordi- 
nates. Then everything is done with 
judgment, moderate applause is given 
in the first act, the chief of the 
claqueurs is well apprized of the tell- 
ing points of the piece, and his 
ardour, and that of his little army, 
increase as the piece proceeds towards 
the termination, till the house is 
filled with oo nen at the denoue- 
ment. The chief receives a hundred 
pit tickets at first representations, 
and generally the nunrber is propor- 
tioned to the greater or less danger 
in which the piece stands. Artists 
making first appearances, artists 
whose engagements draw to a close, 
and who wish to have them renewed, 
and everyone who can afford it, hands 
a douceur to the chief of the claque, 
and he repays them in his own'coin. 

The distribution of the corps at 
telling points of the pit, and the 
perfect knowledge of the passages 
worthy of applause, are essential to 
the success of the claqueur’s mission. 
The chief is well aware that indis- 
criminate applause would tend to the 
destruction of his calling, so he 
husbands it, and administers it upon 
passages of more or less merit. Any 
one who has seen the boisterous ap- 
plause of the galleries, following on 
mere clap-traps uttered in a loud, 
ranting tone, will be disposed to look 
with favour on the judicious applause 
given by the paid corps in the pit, 
who really reserve it for the merito- 
rious, if not very brilliant passages of 
the performance. 
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What lover of the drama does not 
recall his early aspirations to be per- 
sonally acquainted with its heroes 
and heroines, and to be allowed to 
explore the paradise behind the 
green curtain! Alas! how disagree- 
able are the results that attend his 
explorations when there is neither 
rehearsal or representation. He has 
scarcely anything to see except a col- 
lection of scenes drawn to each side, 
on which he can find not a trace of 
a fine prospect. All is faint, dead 
surface, or if anything has been re- 
cently painted he will see nothing 
but broad dabs of raw colour, with- 
out the slightest pretension to beauty. 
At each side is a rough, bare wall ; 
over head a bewildering collection of 
strips of faded curtain, ropes, spars, 
and pullies. If he is so misguided as 
to venture behind during a represen- 
tation, let him beware of bruises or 


knocks from accessories, properties, 
machines, ends of rope, &c. ; avoid 
jets of gas, and look to his foot- 


steps—perhaps a trap may have 
been incautiously left open. t him 
avoid the passage of the artists 
rushing on the stage; also give a 
wide berth to the supernumeraries 
and the scene shifters. If he looks, 
at the business of the scene from the 
wings his interest is ni/. He sees 
the performers only labouring to re- 
hearse a lesson correctly by the as- 
sistance of the prompter. He cannot 
enjoy intellectual conversation with 
actors or actresses in their intervals 
of rest. They are considering their 
parts while waiting for their entrance 
on the scene, and are existing for the 
moment in a most dry and unsenti- 
mental atmosphere. The apparently 
lofty-minded and _ noble-looking 
Theodores and Mirandas, when in 
presence of the audience, are as un- 
sentimental, and commonplace, and 
care-occupied individuals as could be 
found in any business establishment 
in your city. To make matters 
worse, they are occasionally found in 
unfriendly rivality among themselves. 
Oh, you who enjoy the happy pri- 
vilege of fancying a real action to be 

assing before your eyes when thrown 


-in pit or box be satisfied, and never 


intrude on the region behind the 
footlights ! 
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THE FIRESIDE STORIES OF THE MONGOLS. 


In our introduction to the Hungarian 
popular tales, we dwelt briefly on the 
character of the oral literature of 
Nomadic people, and beg to refer 
our readers to the remarks then made, 
which are equally applicable to this 
section of our subject. The stories 
aresuch as were told round the watch- 
fires of shepherds or frontier guards- 
men stationed outside a group of 
Tartar huts, watching over the safety 
of their kinsmen’s aon within, or 
the preservation of their cattle from 
the hands of marauders. 

Wild and surprising adventures 
very loosely connected with each 
other, and extended to an uncon- 
scionable length were the staple of 
these watch-fire entertainments. It 
was of the last importance to be kept 
awake, and mere truthful pictures of 
every-day society would have been 
ineffective to that desirable end. 
What stirring, restless, and enter- 
prising fellows these Mongols were ! 

etter adapted, however, to seize 
than to hold, notwithstanding some 
remarkable exceptions. The ancient 
Median Empire which endured 224 
years, was founded by this wandering 
people, and the Chinese are an offshoot 
of theirs. The greatest name among 
the Mongols is Genghis Khan, who 
in the first part of the thirteenth 
century subjugated nearly the whole 
of central and eastern Asia. Timur, 
the next in fame, broke the Turkish 
— of his day, and overran 

urkestan, Persia, Hindostan, Asia 
Minor and Georgia. The Great 
Mogul Empire of Delhi was founded 
in the fifteenth century. Buddhism 
is the prevailing religion among the 
Mongols. The effect of mixed mar- 
riages is seen among the Hungarians 
conn the Turks, who are of this stock. 
In consequence of the intermarriages 
of their ancestors with the Aryan 
races, the existing upper and middle 
classes in Hungary and Turkey can 
scarcely be distinguished from the 
unmixed Caucasian or Semitic peo- 
ples. By those desirable connexions 
the broad faces, the sloping eyes, the 
thickish lips, the low foreheads, and 
the lank hair, have been happily got 


rid of. 
The stories inthis paper are selected 


from a German version of “ Benjamin 
Bergman’s Nomad wanderings among 
the Kalmucs in 1802 and 1803,” 
printed at Riga in 1804. They are 
supposed to be told by Ssidi Kurr 
(Kurr is Calmuc for corpse) to a 
Khan’s son, who for his sins is 
obliged to carry that unpleasant being 
away from the death-wood in a sack. 
He must repeat the operation as long 
as he makes a mistake in the mean- 
ing of any expression used by his 
vampyre narrator. Every time the 
mistake occurs, Ssidi Kurr rushes out 
of the sack, returns to the death- 
wood, and the poor sinner has to go 
back and undergo another trial. In 
the “ Chrestomathy”’ of Kowalewsky, 
published at Kasan in 1836 and 1837, 
these tales are also found. A German 
version appeared in Lehmann’s 
Magazine of Foreign Literature, 
1838. 

Most of the stories are worthless, 
owing to the want of purpose and 
connexion in the incidents, and con- 
sequent want of interest in the 
general design. Like the short out- 
door dramatic pieces in favour with 
the Parisian idlers in old times, the 
denouement of which consisted of a 
general cudgelling match among the 
performers, these Tartar stories re- 
joice in an extensive blood-letting at 
the conclusion, as was but natural 
from the character of the narrator. 

Probability never appeared to the 
inventor of any of these tales as at 
all desirable. The skilful personage 
finds no difficulty in raising a corpse 
to life, no matter how long interred. 
A lady is shut up in a chest, and that 
article buried in a sand-heap, but 
that does not prevent her future 
marriage and motherhood, though 
her release does not occur for hours 
after herinterment. Our selection is 
made up of the least wild and won- 
derful of the Mongol repertory. 


THE SIX FELLOW-TRAVELLERS. 

“ There once lived in a large king- 
dom a young chief, a sorcerer, a car- 
penter, a painter, a physician, anda 
smith, and all left their homes and 
set out to travel together. The 
went on till they came to the noah 
of a large river, and everyone then 








travelled along a separate branch of 
it, but first each planted a young 
tree where his own stream joined the 
others ; and they agreed that when 
they. returned, if they found anyone’s 
tree withered, they would follow u 
his stream to see what had happened, 
and to give him succour. 

“So they separated, and the young 
chief went up his stream till he came 
toa fine wood. There was a com- 
fortable house in this wood near the 
bankof the stream, andthe masterand 
mistress of it were sitting on seats at 
each side of the door. He saluted 
them, and they asked him whence he 
had come and whither was he going. 
‘I came from a foreign land,’ said he, 
‘and am looking for a settlement.’ 
‘It is well,’ said they. ‘We havea 
daughter of fine shape and beautiful 
face ; you shall marry her, and be our 
son. 


“As they were speaking the girl 
came out and the chief said, ‘It is 
well that I left home. This girl is as 
beautiful as the daughters of the 
Tangari (gods). I shall gladly take 
her to wife if she consent.’ She an- 
swered, ‘I am well satisfied.’ So 
they conversed a while, and then 
went in, and the marriage was made, 
and they lived in love and content. 

“That country was ruled by a 
powerful Khan. The servants of 
this Khan were bathing one fine day 
in the stream below the wood, and 
what did they find but a pair of beau- 
tiful ear-rings. They were so costly 
that they brought them to their mas- 
ter, and as soon as he laid eyes on 
them he cried, ‘These jewels belong 
to some lovely woman, that lives 
higher upstream. Go-and bring her 
to me.’ 

“The servants searched till they 
found the chief’s wife, and for a while 
they stood amazed at her beauty. At 
last they spoke. ‘The Khan, our 
master, invites you to his house,’ and 
they brought her away with them, in 
spite of her husband, who, as he could 
not prevent it, went along with them. 

“When the Khan got sight of her, 
he cried out in admiration :—‘ This is 
no mortal but a Tangari-maiden. You 
shall live with me, and be my chief 
wife. The rest are no more than the 
daughters of dogs compared to you.’ 

“But the chief would not let go 
his hold of his wife. He drew his 
sword, and cut at the servants, but 
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he was soon overpowered. The poor 
lady cried and screamed, but the 
Khan carried her in, and the attend- 
ants took him away to put him to 
death. 

“They dug a grave in the bed of 
the stream, laid him in it, anda large 


flat stone over him. His wife was 


forced to stay with the Khan, but 
she would not live with him as his 
wife, and he thought it better not to 
use force, but wait till time would 
bring about a change in her mind. 
“It happened that the other trav- 
ellers returned about this time to the 
place where they had parted. They 
found the young chief's sapling de- 
cayed, and they went up the stream 
in search for him. As they did not 
get any tidings the sorcerer made a 
spell, and discovered the — where 
the largestone was covering his corpse. 


It was too large to be removed. So © 


the smith smashed it in three or four 
pieces with his sledge, and they re- 
moved the dead body and laid it on 
the bank. The physician then took 
out an elixir, poured some into the 
mouth, and life and soul came back. 

“They asked the recovered man 
how he had fared, and he told them; 
and they set their wits to work to re- 
cover his wife from the Khan’s power. 

“They collected wood, and the car- 
penter made a machine in the shape 
of a bird with machinery inside, and 
a pin by which the article would 
be sent up, or down, or one side, or 
the other, according as it was man- 
aged. When it was finished, the 
painter began, and put the proper 
colour on every bit of the outside to 
make it represent a living bird. The 
young chief went in through a door 
under the wing, and turned the pin 
as he was directed. The bird went 
through the air waving its wings, 
and soon rested on the roof of the 
Khan’s castle. 

“The Khan and his people who 
were out in the court-yard, were sur- 
prised at the size and beauty of the 
great bird. The chief's wife was de- 
lighted, for she had heard from her 
husband about his fellow-travellers, 
and their skill, and hoped it was an 
invention of theirs to rescue her. ‘I 
think,’ said she, ‘it would be wise 
not to annoy this terrible bird. If 
you please, I shall take up some food 
for him.’ ‘Do,’ said the Khan, and 
up she went. 
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“When she got on the roof she 
was out of herself with joy, seeing 
her husband full of life and stepping 
out from under the wing. They em- 
braced each other lovingly, and then 
both went inside. He turned the pin, 
flew the bird, and in a short time it 
was resting on the river bank in the 
middle of the fellow-travellers. When 
the Khan saw the great animal flap- 
ping its wings, rise from the roof, 
and fly off, with the lady inside, he 
tore his garments, shouted out for 
grief and rage, and rolled himself on 
the pavement. 

“Alas! the chief’s comrades who 
had behaved so loyally, all gave way 
to wicked thoughts when the beau- 
tiful woman came in their sight. ‘Ah,’ 
said the sorcerer, ‘the chief would 
not have recovered his life, nor saved 
his lady only I discovered by my skill 
where he was buried. The lady now 
belongs to me by right.’ ‘ What 
would your spells have valued,’ said 
the smith, ‘if I was not at hand to 
break the stone?’ ‘And what profit 
would that be to the corpse,’ said the 

hysician, ‘if I had not restored it to 
fife ? ‘Little use in what you all did,’ 
said the carpenter, ‘for it would re- 
quire a large army to force an entry 
into the castle. My machine rescued 
the lady, and mine she must be.’ 
‘Hold,’ said the painter. ‘Only I 
made it look like life, no one would 
ever have had the thought to go near 
it, or bring it food. I won’t give up 
my claim.’ The poor frightened lady 
clung to her husband, who had no 
sword to defend her or himself ; but 
the others were out of their senses, 
and drew their daggers, and fell on 
one another. In a few minutes every 
one of them was stretched on the 
ground, dead or dying. : 

“The young chief lost no time till 
he had his wife, and her father and 
mother, far away from the borders of 
the Khan’s kingdom.” - 


Something will be always found 
common to the Aryan and Mongol 
tales, to favour the theory of the very 
early invention of these fictions, ay, 
even before there was a separation of 
the two races, 

The journey and parting of a com- 
pany, the return of some, and the dis- 
covery of an index of the death or 
captivity of one of the wayfarers, is 
found in several European fireside 
stories, as well as in the one just told. 
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THE PAINTER AND THE ARCHITECT, 


“A long timeago therelived a Khan 
whose name was Gunisschang. At 
his death his son, Chamuk Sakikt 
Khan, succeeded him. Under these 
chiefs lived a painter and an architect, 
who bore the same name, but had a 
great hatred to each other. 

“One day the painter Gunga ap- 
proached the Khan, and said,—‘ Thy 
father who is now in the kingdom of 
Tangari (the Mongol Paradise), lately 
appeared to me and said, “Come to 
me.” I accordingly went, and found 
him in great power and sway. He 
has sent this letter to you by me.’ He 
accordingly handed the Khan a letter 
which contained these words : 

“¢ This letter to my son, Chamuk 
Sakikt, greeting. 

“When I quitted life on earth I 
was received into Tangari land. Here 
is everything in abundance. As I 
wish to erect a magnificent pagoda, 
and find no workers in wantae the 
place, you will send me forthwith the 
architect, Gunga. The painter, Gun- 
ga, will instruct him how to perform 
the og al 

“The Khan was delighted to hear 
from his father, and ordered the 
architect to be called. When he ap- 
peared, he said to him—‘ My father 
is dwelling in great state in Tangari 
land. He can get no worker in wood 
to raise a pagoda, and so he requires 
you to come to him. The painter, 
Gunga, will give you direction how to 
make the journey. Here is the letter.’ 
‘Ah,’ said the architect to himself, 
‘this is my namesake’s doing, but 
perhaps I may disappoint him. 

“Said he to the painter, ‘ How am 
I to get to Tangari land? ‘Very 
easily, said he. ‘Heap together a pile 
of dry sticks ; lay your tools on top ; 
sit upon them and sing the holy 
hymn. Then set fire to the pile, and 
in a few minutes you will find your- 
self in Tangari.’ ‘ Very well,’ said 
he, and the Khan allowed him a week 
for preparation. 

‘He began and scooped out a pas- 
sage under ground from his house to 
the field, and over where the outer 
opening would be, he piled the wood 
leaving a chimney from the top of the 
ome down to that entrance. He set 

is tools on the top, and at the ap- 

pointed time, he sat among them, and 

sung his hymn. Fire was put to the 

pile, and the smoke rose, and the in- 

genious man slipped down through 
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his stiff clothes and his head-dress, 
which still remained in sight when he 
was down safe in the cool passage. 
He stopped the entrance as well as 
he could, but he knew the ashes and 
cinders would do the rest. He 
staid at home without showing him- 
self to anybody, and washed his head 
every . ! in milk. 

“At the end of a month he pre- 
sented himself before the Khan, with 
his head and face all white, and a 
white silk robe round him. ‘Oh, 
cried the Khan, ‘ have you returned 
from Tangari land? Is my father 
well?’ ‘He is well,’ answered the 
architect. After I had finished m 
work, he sent me back to earth wit 
this letter. The Khan took the let- 
ter, and read out— 

“*This letter to my son Chamuk 
Sakikt, greeting. 

“*T am glad that you are ruling 
your kingdom well. As the architect 
Gunga has done his work to my 
satisfaction, he is deserving of a re- 
ward. Nothing remains to the finish- 
ing of the building but the painting. 
You will accordingly send me the 
painter, Gunga. The bearer will in- 
struct him how to come.’ 

“The Khan was rejoiced, and or- 
dered rich presents to be brought to 
the architect. He then sent in all 
haste for the painter, who could 
hardly believe his eyes when he saw 
the architect in his silk dress, and 
the rich presents hanging about him. 
‘Why, he is not dead at all!’ said he 
to himself. ‘ Read this letter,’ said 
the Khan. Your turn comes next.’ 

“The painter said to himself: 
‘Surely if he could go, and come 
back safe, why mightn’t It Illgo 
and get the reward. 

“Tn seven ilays a great collection 
of dry sticks was piled up, and the 

inter took his seat on the top with 

is painting materials and tools, and 
the pile was lighted. Ah, the poor 
wretch! A great cry was heard 
but it was drowned by the drums 
and trumpets, and no message or 
messenger ever came again from Tan- 
gari land.’ 


Ssidi Kurr, as was only natural, 
delighted in plots, which supplied 
his kingdom with subjects. me 
mystifications in the old stories were 
ingeniously planned ; still a large 
share of Selaliae was needed in the 
victims to ensure their success. 
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THE TALISMAN. 

“Tn the middle of a certain country 
there was a pagoda, and in the pa- 
goda a statue of Choschim Bodisadoh 
made out of clay. Near this pagoda 
stood a little hut where an aged 
couple lived with their daughter, 
Suwarandari, who possessed a power- 
ful talisman. One night they were 
conversing at the fireside about their 
happiness, which they attributed to 
a talisman belonging to their daugh- 
ter. ‘We mustn't be too selfish how- 
ever, said the old man. ‘We must 
find out from the statue whether 
Suwarandari is allotted for an earthly 
state, or to be placed in a temple. 
We will consult the god to-morrow. 
Her talisman will bring good fortune 
with her wherever she goes.’ 

“At that same time a man was 
listening outside the door, and it 
came into his mind to make use of 
what he heard. He lived at a long 
distance and had a wife and family 
already, but that did not hinder him 
from his design. Early next morn- 
ing he got inside the statue, and 
when the father and mother made 
their offering, and prayed to the god 
to let them know in a dream or any 
other way pleasing to him, what they 
should do with their daughter, the 
man answered through the mouth of 
the statue: ‘ Your daughter will be 
the happy wife of an earthly husband. 
Give her to the first man that opens 
your door to-morrow.’ 

“The knave was sure to be on the 
spot in the morning, and after the 
marriage was made he took his bride 
away. When they were passing by 
a sandhill not far from his own house 
he said, ‘I have a chest covered in 
this sandhill, and must open it to get 
something out, which I left there in 
the beginning of my journey. He 
removed the sand, and uncovered the 
chest, and as she had no suspicion 
he easily secured her arms, laid her 
in the chest, and was about takin 
her talisman when he saw a tiger, wit 
hunters coulis after it, running 
towards him. He took to his heels, 
and = as the tiger came to the spot 
two lances and an arrow were dashed 


into his side. Up came the hunters, 
and very surprised they were to find 
the beautiful young woman bound 
and lying in the chest. They loosed 
her, and their chief who was a Khan’s 
son, begged her to go home with 

be his wife. When they 


him, an 
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were about to return, the attendants 
out of a frolic laid the dying tiger in 
the chest. The rogue who had be- 
haved so ill, came back again when 
his fright was over, hoping to find 
the talisman. He heard some groan- 
ing in the chest, and stooped over it 
to make his search. The tiger made 
a struggle, and tlie head of the wretch 
was between his teeth and claws ina 
second. 

“The young Khan and his wife lived 
very happy; and three children were 
born to them. At last his ministers 
began to murmur saying his wife had 
neither father nor mother; she was 
only born from the earth. She heard 
of the complaints and left her house 
next night, to save her husband from 
further annoyance. She made her 
way to where she was born, but she 
found a palace where her father’s 
house once stood. She saw a fine 
young man before the door and he 
civilly asked her whence she was, 
and whom she was seeking. ‘I am 


seeking my father and mother,’ said 
she, ‘whose small house once stood 
in this place.’ 


‘Iam your youngest 
brother,’ said he, road often heard 
our parents talking of yourself and 
your talisman. hey live in this 
palace, and will be rejoiced to see 
you once more.’ 

“There was great joy in the palace 
when she went in, and after they had 
talked over everything, messengers 
were sent to invite the Khan and his 
chief people to pay them a visit. 
They came and were made welcome, 
and the chiefs were very much 
ashamed for their murmurs against 
their lady. After a week’s entertain- 
ment they returned home, and there 
was much rejoicing and no one ever 
heard a murmur in the Khan’s house 


“ After a little while the lady felt 
a desire to see her father and mother 
once more, and she took a couple of 
trusty servants with her. hen 
they came to the well known place, 
there was nothing to be seen but the 
ruins of the cottage where she was 
born, and she found that her father 
and mother were in the grave for 
some years. The genius of the talis- 
man had called up the spirits of her 
father and mother and provided the 
palace and the entertainment for the 
sake of herself and her husband, and 
to spare them all future annoyance.” 
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Among unamiable qualities so fre- 
quentin Ssidi Kurr’s characters may 
be remarked the mutual neglect of 
parents and their children of each 
other once they are separated. This 
characteristic applies much more to 
Mongol then Aryan fiction. 


THE SPITEFUL STEPMOTHER, 


“There once reigned in a prosper- 
ous kingdom a Khan called Guchan- 
asschang. His wife bore him a son, 
whom they named Narrani Garral 
(Sunlight). After the death of this 
lady he married again, and called the 
nextson Sarrant Garval (Moonlight), 
The second wife knew that her son 
could not be Khan while Sunlight 
lived, and therefore she hated him. 
At last she resolved to get rid of him 
and this is the plan she formed. 

“She took to her bed, twisted 
about as if she was in the greatest 
pain, and screamed out. ‘Oh! my 
dear wife! said the Khan, ‘is there 
any remedy which you think would 
give you relief.?’ ‘There is, said 
she, but I would rather die than use 
it. He pressed her, and at last she 
said—‘It is the heart of a Khan’s 
son fried. I would rather die than 
let my son be killed and I’m sure you 
would rather die than have Sunshine 
killed.’ ‘It would certainly be a 
great grief to me,’ said he, ‘but rather 
than see you die I will have it so.’ 

‘Moonshine found out what was 
intended, and as he loved his brother 
very much, he warned him of his 
danger, and both made their escape 
together. 

“ They went fast and far, and when 
they were hungry and thirsty, they 
reached the dry bed of ariver. Here 
Moonlight lay down to die, and his 
brother went to search for water. 
He could find none, and when he 
came back he found the poor boy 
dead. He lamented over lo and 
buried him as decently as he could, 
and sung the death hymn. He then 
travelled on till he came to a cave 
where the sage Arschi lived. He 
was sitting in the entrance of his 
dwelling-place, and asked Sunlight 
whence he came, and whither he was 
going. When he told him all, he 
went to a recess, took out a phial 
went with Sunlight to the grave of 
his brother, moh tae ht him to life 
with a draught of 


iis wonderful 
liquor. 


He brought the young men 
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home and the three lived very happily 
in the cave. 

“Tn that country the great river 
that watered it flowed from a spring, 
that came out of a marsh up amon 
the hills, and the crocodiles that live 
there would not let the waters flow 
down unless a khan’s son was thrown 
into the chief river once in every 
seven years. The land was now all 
dry for there was no khan’s son to be 
found. So while the Khan and his 
ministers were in despair, a person 
came and told them that there wac a 
khan’s son in the cave of Arschi the 
Sage ; for he happened lately to be 
passing by, and had the curiosity to 
go behind a rock, and listen to the 
talk between the old man and the 

oung one, and found out he was a 
an’s son. 

“So ten messengers were sent to 
the cave but Arschi seeing them 
coming, hid the youths so carefull 
that they could not be discovered. 
* Come,’ said the captain of the party, 
‘as you won’t give up the khan’s son 
you must lose your head,’ and he 
ordered two of his men to behead 
him. Sunlight hearing the words, 
cried out, ‘Do no harm to my good 

ian, I shall go with you.’ He 
came out of his hiding-place, and so 
did Moonlight, and the brothersstrove, 
each wishing to be sacrificed instead 
of the other. However the guard 
took the eldest, and brought him to 
the Khan’s palace. There they show- 
ed him to the Khan, and were con- 
ducting him away, when the Khan’s 
daughter happened to come in. She 
ran, and threw her arms about his 
neck, and said they should not take 
him, and her father was so vexed, 
that heordered them to take her away 
too, and throw her in. The prince 
cried out at this, and begged them to 
let her go, but she said she would not 
outlive him. 

“So they were both brought and 
thrown in. Before theysank theyoung 
chief lamented that the innocent prin- 
cess should lese her life, and she so bit- 
terly wept for his death, that the 
crocodiles felt pity. They took both 
and flung them out on the bank, and 
bade them go home, and immediately 
let the waters flow. 

“While the Khan and his minis- 
ters were looking with joy on the 
floods eae the hill marshes, 
and the overflowing of the river, they 
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were astonished to see the princess 
approaching. The Khan was sorry 
enough for the order he had given, 
and joyfully embraced his recovered 
daughter. As soon as she had told 
what had happened, her father and 
his court went in a body to the cave, 
and brought the young princes and 
their guardian to the palace, and 
paid them every honour and respect. 

“The two brothers were soon mar- 
ried ; Sunshine to the princess, and 
Moonshine to her sister, and after 
some time all went to pay a visit to 
their father. He received them with 
great joy, but the stepmother was so 
vexed that she burst a blood-vessel 
and died.” 


The power attributed here, and in 
other Mongol stories to crocodiles, 
and crocodile-frogs arose from the 
Pagan belief of supernatural qualities 
and influences to be inherent in ap- 
peas inert matter and ik 

oth departments of creation being 
essential portions of the universal 
spirit and its outward manifestations. 
Aware of destruction as well as bene- 
ficent processes being evinced by 
natural agents, fetish proceedings to 
avert evil were and are as necessary 
to unbelievers as expressions of grati- 
tude for favours received. 


THE GRATEFUL BEASTS, 


“There was once a young man who 
sold his land and bought an ass and 
three pieces of cloth, and went off to 
trade. As he was going along he saw 
a crowed of boys tying a string round 
a poor mouse’s neck, and going to 
throw it into the water. He begged 
of them not to kill the oe animal, 
but they only anenee athim. So he 
told them he would give them one of 
his pieces of cloth for the mouse. 
They were glad enough to make the 
bargain, and he gave the mouse his 
liberty. 

“He had not gone much farther 
when he saw another crowd of boys 
annoying a poor monkey, making him 
leap, and beating him. He got him 
off for another piece of cloth, and let 
him into the wood. 

“Farther on he found another 
crowd riding on the back of a bear, 
and tormenting him, and the third 
and last piece of cloth went for his 
ransom. He had now nothing but 
the ass, and as they were going on 
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dismal enough and tired, the young 
man lay down to rest himself by the 
side of the road, and let his beast 
loose to graze. 

“He was wakened up by angry 
voices, and found himself seized on 
by two or three men who were under 
the command of a fierce-looking chief. 
‘Why are you treating me this way ? 
said the poor young man. ‘You 
wretch,’ said this man, ‘you have 
allowed your vile beast to get over 
the fence into my sacred park, and 
you shall die for the offence. Put him 
in that chest,’ said he to his attend- 
ants, ‘and fasten it with that strong 
nail, and throw him into the river.’ 
It was done as he commanded, and 
the chest was thrown into the water. 
The current was very strong, and it 
so happened that a great rush of 
water swept it to the edge of a small 
island that lay in the centre. 

“Tt was the mouse that first found 
him out, and as he could do nothing 
serviceable he searched for the 
monkey and the bear, and they soon 
had the lid of the chest off, and their 
benefactor at liberty. While they 
were thinking what was best to be 
done, the monkey saw something 
very bright lying in the water. He 
got it out, and they all admired it, It 
was exactly like a bird’s egg with the 
most beautiful colours on it. The 
man turned it round in his hand, and 
said, ‘ If this was a talisman, I’d wish 
for a fine palace, and gardens, and 
fine furniture, and nice horses, aud—’ 
He hardly spoke when he and his 
companions found themselves on a 
terrace with a beautiful garden before 
them, and a splendid palace at their 
backs. ~ There they lived as happy as 
kings, till one day that a company of 
travelling merchants were going by 
on their journey. They stopped, and 
one of them said, ‘ How is this? It’s 
not a twelvemonth since we passed 
this way, and then it was only a dry 

lain with a river one side and an 
island in the middle.’ The owner was 
listening, and he came out on the 
road, and asked them to come in, and 
rest, and take refreshment. 

“After their meal, and when all 
were warm with drink, he was simple 
enough to tell how the palace and 
gardens were brought there, and he 

showed them the egg. ‘We'll give 
you,’ said the head man, ‘all our cattle, 
and all their loads of merchandize, 
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and all our ready may for this talis- 
man, and he was so silly in his drink 
that he made that bargain. The next 
morning when he awoke he found 
himself in the island with his old 
clothes on, as poor as when he was 
put into the chest. 

“ His three friends were not long 
before. they made their appearance, 
and he told them his sorrowful story. 
‘Ah, master,’ said they, ‘you never 
will be cunning enough for this world. 
But we must be upand doing. Which 
way did theserogues go? He toldthem 
and off they went, the monkey on the 
bear’s back, and the mouse in his ear. 

** At last they discovered the house 
of the chief rogue, and the mouse was 
sent in to find where he kept the 
talisman. He was soon back. ‘Well, 
what news?’ ‘Oh the egg is in his 
bedroom on a post, and the post is set 
up in a bundle of sticks, and there 
are two cats chained just at the bot- 
tom of the post.’ ‘Ah, we can do 
nothing,’ said the bear, ‘let us go 
back.’ ‘No,’ said the monkey, ‘ till 
we try our fortune. Go,’ said he to 
the mouse, ‘and when the merchant 
is asleep gnaw and suck his hair.’ 

“That was done, and the mouse 
brought word that the man was very 
vexed about the state of his hair, and 
was after giving orders that the cats 
went be chained to his pillow next 
night. 

“When the night came, and all were 
asleep, the monkey and the bear were 
outside the bedroom door. The 
mouse entered through the keyhole 
and said the cats were chained to the 
pillow indeed, but the post on which 
the egg rested, was so well kept up 
by the bundle of sticks that he could 
not throw it down. ‘ Let us go back,’ 
said the bear, ‘we can do nothing.’ 

“* Hold,’ said the monkey, ‘ till we 
make a trial. Remove the sticks,’ 
said he to the mouse, ‘ one by one, and 
then the post will fall.’ He did so, 
and after a long time he was out with 
them again. ‘I have the egg,’ said 
he inside the door, ‘ but I can’t carry 
it up to the keyhole.” ‘Let us go 
back,’ said the bear, ‘no more can be 
done.’ ‘ Waita bit,’ said the monkey. 
‘Here I tie this string to your tail ; 
you take the egg between your four 
paws, and I will draw you up.’ So 
said so done. When the mouse was 


at the keyhole he shoved out the egg, 
and then followed it. 










































































































































































































































































































































“ Off they set, the monkey took the 
talisman in his mouth, and sat on the 
bear’s back, and the mouse crept into 
his ear. At last they came to the 
river in which the island lay, and the 
bear began to swim across. ‘Oh,’ 
said he, in a proud tone, ‘ain't I 
strong! Here I am, carrying monkey, 
mouse, and talisman! Why don’t 
you praise me?’ -But the mouse was 
asleep, and the monkey was afraid to 
open his mouth for fear of dropping 
the talisman. ‘I’'Jl shake you off, 
you ungrateful pair!’ said he. ‘Oh 
don’t!’ said the monkey, and at the 
moment down into the deep water 
went the egg. ‘Ah, what a stupid 
dunce you are!’ said the monkey, and 
also said the mouse, when he woke, 
and found what had happened. The 
bear looked very foolish and sorrow- 
ful, but the mouse bade him not be 
cast down. ‘ Hillo!’ said he, speaking 
down into the river. ‘ All you that 
live there below, have you heard the 
news?’ The fishes and the frogs 
came to the surface, and asked him 
what news was it. ‘A great army 
is on the march,’ said he, ‘to drive 
you all out of the water.’ ‘Oh, what’s 
to be done? said they. ‘Nothing,’ 
said he, * but build a wall on the bank 
to keep them out. Fetch all the 
stones you can lift, and my com- 

anions and myself will lend a hand.’ 
Down they dived, and soon were at 
the edge again, every one with a peb- 
ble in his mouth. The three fell to 
build the wall, and they had it only 
a span high when a big frog brought 
them the egg. ‘That will do,’ said 
the mouse. ‘I see the army retreat- 
ing! the sight of my comrades fright- 
ened them.’ 

Upon my word,’ said the monkey, 
‘this mouse is no fool.’ So they 
wakened up their master, and joyful 
he was to recover his talisman. He 
uttered a wish in his mind, and imme- 
diately the four were on the terrace 
again, the garden before them, and 
the palace behind them, the stables 
full of steeds, the fruit trees full of 
singing birds, and the palace full of 
attendants. ‘For fear of doing some 
foolish thing again,’ said he, ‘ I'll get 


a wife from-among the Wssuri Z'an-- 


gari (the daughters of the gods), and 
she will guard the talisman.’ He 
wished, and a most beautiful young 
woman stood before him. They were 
married, and lived happily, and when 







siete eat 
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he was dying he counted his children 
and their grandchildren to the num- 
ber of five score. His three friends, 
the bear, the monkey, and the mouse, 
never left him till their deaths.” 





Varieties of this pretty tale are 
common at European firesides, and 
are found in all popular collections. 
Indeed the story has more of an 
Aryan than a Mongol spirit about it, 
and seems not at all such a one as 
Ssidi the Vampyre would delight to 
tell. Whatever superiority the mo- 
derns may suppose themselves to 
possess over their ancestors, they cer- 
tainly come far short of them in their 
attempts at beast-stories. 


THE CROCODILE FROGS, 


“Long ago there ruled Khan over 
a country in which there were many 
market towns. The rivers came from 
among high lands, where there was 
a large bog, and in this place lived a 
yellow and a blue crocodile-frog, who 
insisted on one of the Khan’s family 
being sent once in every seven years 
to be devoured, otherwise they would 
not let the waters down on the land. 

“ At last it came to the turn of the 
Khan or his only remaining son, and 
these loved each other so much that 
there was a - struggle tosee which 
would go. The son at last prevailed, 
anda faithful follower was so attached 
to him that he would not remain 
after him. 

“ As they approached the edge of 
the upland bog the Khan’s son, who 
knew the language of birds and beasts, 
heard the yellow frog say to the blue 
frog, ‘If the Khan’s son and his at- 
tendant only knew that if they cut 
off our heads with the sword, and'the 
Khan’s son would eat me, the yellow 
frog, and his attendant eat you, the 
blue frog, their land would be watered 
and neither Khan nor Khan’s son be 
sacrificed any more, and every time 
they chose to spit, gold and pearls 
would come out of their mouths. But 
who’s to tell them ? ‘ Who indeed!’ 
said the blue frog. 

“At that moment their heads were 
struck off by the Khan’s son, and he 
and his“attendant set about cooking 
and eating as much as they could of 
them. ‘The waters were now pouring 
down in abundance, and the attend- 
ant said they ought to return at 
once. ‘No,’ said his master, ‘ they 
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would think we were spirits. Let us 
go forward and seek adventures.’ 

“As they went over a hill they 
came on a wine-house. The taste of 
the frogs’ flesh was bitter in their 
mouths, and they entered. The house 
was kept by a mother and daughter, 
and when they asked for some arrack, 
the woman asked them had they 
money enough to pay for it. ‘ Yes, 
to be sure,’ said they, and out of their 
mouth came gold and pearls. They 
then got spirits enough, and they 
were so eager to get rid of the bitter 
taste that they drank too much and 
fell asleep. Then the women took 
the gold and pearls, and shoved the 
men outside, and shut the door on 
them. 

“When they awoke they said no- 
thing, but went on till they came 
to a wood where they found a 
crowd of boys quarrelling. ‘ What’s 
the matter? said they. ‘ Matter 
enough !’ answered one boy. ‘We 
have found a cap and are trying who's 
to have it.’ ‘Sure a cap is not worth 
such a dispute.’ ‘Ah! this is nota 
common cap. Whoever has it on his 
head cannot be seen either by Tangari, 
men, or Tschadkurr (demons).’ ‘ It 
is easily decided,’ said the attendant. 
‘Go, and stand in a line at the edge 
of the wood, and when I shout, run 
to me. I shall give the cap to the 
boy who reaches me first.’ 

“They agreed, and when they heard 
the shout they ran on. But the cap 
was on the attendant’s head, and he 
himself invisible and standing one 
side. ‘We’re served right,’ said the 
boys, ‘why didn’t we draw lots among 
ourselves ?’ 

“ The Khan’s son walked on, and 
when he was out of sight of the 
crowd his attendant who had followed 
him appeared at his side. They 
hadn’t gone far when they discovered 
a crowd of Tschadkurr quarrelling 
among themselves. ‘ What’s the dis- 
pute about? said the Khan’s son. 
‘A pair of boots,’ said they. ‘ What 
virtue is in them?’ ‘ Whoever has 
them on can go wherever he wishes 
ina moment of time.’ ‘ Give me the 
boots,’ said the attendant. ‘Stand in 
a line where my master will place 
you, and when he gives you a signal 
run to me. The swiftest foot will get 
the’ prize.’ 

“ The signal was given, the Tschad- 
kurr raced, but when they were in 
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the middle of the course neither 
bootholder nor boots were to be seen. 
He had put on his cap. 

“When they were at some distance 
the attendant took off his cap, and he 
put on one boot and the Khan’s son 
the other, and the master wished 
them both on the ground where some 
Khan was going to be elected. They 
fell asleep, and when they awoke they 
found themselves in a hollow of a 
large old tree, and the tribe all round 
them going to elect a Khan. 

“There was a holy image, called 
Baling, made out of dough, in a pyra- 
midal shape, and under the influence 
of the Tangari. This was flung from 
the top of the pagoda, and the person 
on whom it fell was elected. This 
morning the Baling fell on the tree. 
‘ How is this ?’ said all, ‘a tree can- 
not be Khan.’ The men then stepped 
out and the people were puzzled as 
they were strangers. ‘We shall try 
the ordeal by spitting to-morrow 
morning,’ said they. 

“Next morning when they as- 
sembled, one had drunk water, and 
he spat white, another had eaten grass, 
and he spat green. One spat one 
thing, another, another ; but when it 
came to the turn of the Khan’s son 
and his attendant, they spat gold and 
pearls. The people cried out, ‘The 
master must be Khan, the attendant 
his prime minister.’ So it was settled, 
and the new Khan married the for- 
mer Khan’s daughter. 

“There was a high building near 
the palace, and the minister remarked 
that the Khan’s wife went into it 
every day, and staid there two or 
three hours. At last he put on his 
invisible cap, and followed her. He 
saw her going up one flight of stairs 
after another, till she came out on the 
roof. Then she arranged a feast, 
piled carpets and cushions, burnt in- 
cense, and seemed waiting for some 
one. At last a beautiful bird flew 
down from the clouds, and lighted on 
the roof. She received him in the 
middle of aromatic tapers all burning 
round. 

“ After twittering to her in a very 
pleasing manner for some time, he 
took the shape of a fine young man 
(he was a Tangari's son, by name So- 
langdu), and sat down among the 
cushions, and ate and drank, and con- 
versed with the lady. ‘Tell me all 
you know about the new Khan,’ said 
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he. “I do» not ktiow much of his 
mérits,ervhis defects, nor of. his for- 
_mier lifé,’ said she. After a good long 
tilite-apent»iu conversation, he took 
agaie his former shape, and flew up. 

> * Next day:it was the same. This 
time.said Solangdu, ‘I shall pay a 
visittoyourhusband to-morrow morn- 
ing, in theshape of a Bird of Para- 
diese, auidesee what he’s like.’ ‘Do 
80, said she. 

#4But the minister prepared the 
Khan’s son for the visit, and he him- 
self was standing by in his invisible 
cap; when the Bird of Paradise flew 
into the room where the Khan and 
his wife were sitting. He caught 
hold of his tail and flung him on the 
fire, and. the Khan’s son struck at 
him with his sword, but his wife 
caught his arm. ‘Ah, my poor bird!’ 
said she ; but he hardly touched the 
fire when he made his escape, and 
flew away. 

“Next day the lady was on the 
roof again with the cushions piled 
and the perfumes burning, but she 
had a long time to wait before the 
bird appeared. He came flying very 
leisurely, and there were blood and 
bruises on his body. She wept on 
seeing his state, but, said he, ‘ weep 
not,’ your husband has a powerful 
hand. I cannot return here any 
more. ‘Say not so,’ said she ; ‘ re- 
turn, oh return at least on the full 
moons.’ He made no answer, but 
rose heavily in the air, and she never 
saw him again. Every hour from 
that saw her love for her husband in- 
crease. 

“One day that the minister was 
looking in through the chink of a 
pagoda, he saw a man fixing up a 
paper, on which the picture of an ass 
was drawn. He then turned himself 
round before it once or twice, and 
was transformed into an ass. 

“ After a tumble or two on the 
ground, and a few brayings, he again 
turned himself round two or three 
times before the picture, and was a 
man again. He rolled the picture up 
and put it into the idol Burchan's 
hand, and then went out. 
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“The minister took the paper, and 
travelled to the wine-house where his 
master and he had got such bad treat- 
ment. He entered smiling, thanked 
the women for their treatmentof him- 
self and his master, and presented 
them a few gold pieces. ‘Oh, we 
are very much obliged to you. How 
did you get this money ? ‘ Very sim- 
ply—by turning myself round before 
this picture two or three times.’ 
‘That's an easy way to become rich ; 
let us try our luck.’ They turned 
round two or three times before the 
picture, and then found themselves 
changed to a pair of asses. They 
thought to cry, but it was only a 
bray that came out of their mouths. 
He brought them to the Khan, and 
asked what he would do with them. 
‘Let them be yoked to cars,’ said he, 
‘and draw earth and stones.’ It was 
done, but some time after, when he 
was going by where they were at 
work, they looked dismally at him, 
and tears stood in their poor eyes. 
He felt pity for them, and ordered his 
minister to restore them to their own 
shapes again, give them money, and 
send them back to their house.” 

This our last tale illustrates the 
disjointed spirit and character of most 
of the Mongol legends. It seems a 
collection of incidents taken from 
three or four stories. A profound 
oriental scholar perhaps, might be 
found who would readily point out 
those departments of eastern mytho- 
logy, of which different passages of 
those tales represent bits broken off 
or scintillations shot out of the mass. 
Unconnected incidents in popular 
stories once fell into their ae in 
tales originally wellconstructed, which 
in transmission from geferation to 
generation, have lost the connecting 
matter that originally conferred con- 
sistency onthe whole. This deteri- 
oration is noticeable in the popular 
literature of all countries, the early 
poetical form being lost in most cases, 
and only some remarkable verses re- 
tained. In our Celtic remains, this 
circumstance is particularly notice- 
able. 








